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Art. I.— The Revision of the English Version of the New Testa- * 
ment. By J. B. Lightfoot, D. D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; Richard Chevenix 
Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin; C. J. Ellicott, D. D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. With an Introduction by 
Philip Schaff, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the Union Theo- 
logicalSeminary, New York. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
1873. 


This is a most edifying and suggestive volume for the student 
of the Scriptures. No student of the Word should be without 
it, however limited his knowledge of Greek; for if he possess 
only an English education, he may derive from its study much 
delightful information, and many beautiful lights, respecting 
obscure passages in the authorized version of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘To illustrate the truth of this proposition, and induce 
others to study the work for themselves, is the object of this 
article; which, in view of its great importance, we have placed 
at the head of our list. 

The first division of the volume consists of an ‘ Introduction 
on the Revision of the English Bible by Philip Schaff’. We 
have so much to say in praise of the book, that we are sorry to 
be constrained to offer, in the first place, a few strictures on Dr. 
Schaff’s introduction. It is unnecessarily long in this, that it 
anticipates much of the matter, which is contained in the ad- 
17 
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mirable essays of Lightfoot, Trench, and Ellicott, to which it 
professes to be merely introductory. In the forty-nine pages of 
which it consists, we continually meet with criticisms and im- 
provements of the Authorized Version, which are afterward found 
in the body of the work. Why should the labors of Lightfoot, 
Trench, and Ellicott be thus rifled, or unnecessarily anticipated, 
and printed -for the second, or third, or fourth time, in small 
disagreeable type in an introduction? We cannot possibly con- 
ceive, unless it be to show the learning of Dr. Schaff, or to 
swell unnecessarily the size of the volume. It certainly takes 
off very much from the freshness and delight with which one 
reads the work itself; that is, if he has made the mistake of 
reading the twenty-three pages of small print, in which the 
criticisms of our three learned authors are so frequently antici- 
pated. Our meaning, and the justice of these remarks, may be 
illustrated by two or three specimens of this worse than waste 
of labor on the part of Dr. Schaff. 

Dr. Schaff:—‘ John viii. 58, ‘“‘ Before Abraham was, I am,” 
instead of “ was born,” or “made,” or “became.” There is an 
important distinction between yevéo%ar, which signifies. temporal 
or created existence, beginning in time and presupposing previous 
non-existence, and eiva:, which expresses here, in the present 
tense, the eternal, uncreated existence of the Divine Logos’. 

The same criticism is still more clearly set forth in Lightfoot, 
as follows:—‘Still more important is it to mark the distine- 
tion between ecivae and yevéo%ar, where our translators have not 
observed it. Thus our English rendering of John viii. 58, 
“ Before Abraham was, I am,” loses half the force of the original, 
“ Before Abraham was born, I am.” The becoming only can be 
rightly predicated of the patriarch; the being is reserved for the 
Eternal Son alone’. That is to say, the English translation ob- 
literates the distinction between the human nature of Abraham 
and the divine nature of Christ, by confounding the two Greek 
verbs ctae and yevéo%a:, of the original. In like manner, Arch- 
bishop Trench says (p. 131):—‘ Nor are occasions wanting where 
the maintenance of the distinction is far more important, as at 
John viii. 58. They [the translators] make no attempt to 
preserve the antithesis, dogmatically so important, between 
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Abraham’s birth in time, and Christ’s subsistence through eternity’; 
the striking antithesis which is so clearly set forth in the original. 

Again, Dr. Schaff says:—‘ John x. 16, “One fold (following 
the ovile of the Vulgate, which might favor a narrow ecclesi- 
asticism) and one shepherd,” instead of “there will be one flock 
(uat xofuvy, not addi; comp. ver. 16), one shepherd.” (Tyndale 
was correct here.)’ The same thing is done, as it seems to us, 
still more satisfactorily by Lightfoot and Trench. Thus, says 
the former (p. 73) :—-‘ Much attention has been directed by recent 
writers to the synonyms of the New Testament. They have 
pointed out what is lost to the English reader by such confusions 
as those of ady, fold, and zoiyvy, flock, in John x. 16, where in 
our version the same word fold stands for both, though the point 
of our Lord’s teaching depends mainly on the distinction between 
the many folds and the one flock’. So, likewise, says Arch- 
bishop Trench (p. 96) :—‘ Something of precision and beauty is 
lost at John x. 16, through a rendering of addy and xo¢uy both 
by “fold:” “ And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold (adjjs); these also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold (zoiu4) and one shepherd.” 
It is remarkable that in the Vulgate there is the same oblitera- . 
tion of the distinction between the two words, “ ovile” standing 
for both. Substitute “ flock” for “fold” on the second occasion 
of its occurring (this was T'yndale’s rendering, which we should 
not have forsaken), and it will be at once felt how much the 
verse will gain. The Jew and the Gentile are the two “folds” 
which Christ, the Good Shepherd, will gather into a single 
“ flock mre 

Once more, Dr. Schaff thus writes :—‘ Rom. iii. 25, “for re- 
mission of sins,” instead of “ pretermission,” or, as the margin of 
the.A. V. has it, “the passing over ” (xdpeorc, not to be confounded 
With dgeorz)’, Both Lightfoot (p. 119), and Trench (p. 93), 
have shown how the same great doctrine of the ‘ pretermission of 
sin’ in times past, has been obscured, and error introduced, by 
the rendering, in the Authorized Version, of two Greek words by 
one and the same English term remission. But we shall not 
quote their language here; inasmuch as we shall have occasion 
to use it hereafter, in order to clear away the great obscuration 
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in which the A. V. has enveloped Rom. iii. 25, as well as the 
great doctrine of the remission of sin. 

Dr. Schaff says :—1. Thess. v. 22, ‘abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil’ (so also Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Wordsworth, but 
contrary to the meaning of <d0¢), instead of ‘every form’, or 
‘all kind of evil’ (correct in Geneva Version). But Trench had 
(p. 102) said before him:—‘1. Thess. vy. 22.—“ Abstain from all 
appearance of evil.’ An injurious rendering of the words 
ad mavtds éidovs, &e., and a going back from the right translation, 
‘Abstain from all kind of evil,” which the Geneva version had, 
It is from the reality of evil, and <tdos here means this (see a 
good note in Hammond), not from the appearance, which God’s 
Word elsewhere commands us to abstain [from]; nor does it 
here command any other thing. Indeed, there are times when, 
so far from abstaining from all appearance of evil, it will bea 
part of Christian courage not to abstain from such. It was an 
“appearance of evil” in the eyes of the Pharisees when our 
Lord healed on the Sabbath, or showed himself a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners; but Christ did not therefore abstain from 
this or from that. How many “appearances of evil,” which he 

-might have abstained from, yet did not, must St. Paul’s own con- 
versation have presented in the eyes of the zealots for the cere- 
monial law. I was once inclined to think that our translators 
used “appearance” here as we might now use “ form,” and that 
we therefore had here an obsolete, not an inaccurate rendering ; 
but I can find no authority for this use of the word’. 

Finally, Dr. Schatf says :—‘ Hebrews ii. 16, “ He took not on 
him the nature of angels; but he took on him the seed of 
Abraham ”; a double error, instead of “he helpeth, doth help,” 
or “ rescue, deliver, lay hold upon,” which is the true meaning of 
éxthapfdverat, Now generally adopted in place of the old interpre- 
tation’. We find the same correction in Trench (p. 144), who 
there says:—‘ Heb. ii. 16. “ For verily he took not on him the 
nature of angels, bus he took on him the seed of Abraham.” It 
is well to know what a consent of ancient interpreters there was 
to the fact that this verse contained an express allusion to the 
Incarnation, and our translators are here only true to the uni- 
versal exposition of their age. But there is almost an equally 
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universal denial on the part of modern expositors that there is 
here any reference to the Incarnation, but only generally to the 
fact that Christ is a helper of men and not of angels; Castellio 
being, I believe, the first who asserted that grammatically the 
other interpretation would not stand. .... St. Paul uses it 
[2xthapfdverat] in I. Tim. vi. 19, but with him it there signifies 
“to apprehend”, “to attain”, or compass a thing. But its 
chief signification, and which seems most suitable to this place, 
is “to rescue and deliver”, it being taken from the usual manner 
of rescuing a thing, namely, by catching hold of it, and so 
forcibly wringing it from the adversary; as David, when he 
rescued the lamb from the bear and the lion’s mouth, might be 
properly said éxapfdvecda:. And Grotius observes that the 
proper sense of this word is “ vindicare seu asserere in libertatem 
manu injecta”,’ 

Indeed, most of the criticisms, or corrections, in the twenty- 
three pages of the introduction by Dr. Schaff, are, like those 
above noticed, merely repetitions, in small type, of the same 
things in the body of the volume. We would, therefore, advise 
the reader, who may procure this invaluable book for his own 
use, to pass over the introduction, at least all the fine print, and 
proceed at once to the essays of Lightfoot, Trench, and Ellicott. 
It will save his eyes, his time, and his patience. If Dr. Schaff 
had any corrections to offer, which are not contained in the essays, 
he might have inserted them in an appendix of his own, instead 
of mixing them up with such a multitude of useless repetitions, 
only to detract from the freshness and interest of the body of the 
work, But, as it is, he has certainly impaired the pleasure, if 
not the profit, of reading the volume before us, by this untimely 
anticipation of statements, which are contained in the volume 
itself. With these strictures on the Introduction, we proceed to 
the consideration of Lightfoot’s essay of one hundred and ninety- 
five pages, which, if we are not mistaken, is the best of the series. 

Professor Lightfoot divides his work into five several chapters, 
as follows :— 

1. Jerome’s Revision of the Latin Bible. 
11, Authorized Version of the English Bible. 
m1. Lessons suggested by these Historical Parallels. 
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Iv. Necessity of a Fresh Revision of the Authorized Version. 
v. The Prospects of the New Revision. 

Since his work was written, the prospects of the New Revision 
has become a settled question, and the actual revision is now in 
a state of hopeful progress. We have just seen, in the Religious 
Intelligencer, the following statement :—‘ BrnLE ReEviston.—A 
meeting of the friends of this cause was held last Friday evening 
at the house of the Rev. Dr. Schaff, President of the American 
Association. Most of the scholars of the undertaking were 
present. . . . Gratifying statements were made of the progress 
of the work and its growing acceptance in the eyes of the Christian 
public. The body of the work will be the same as that which 
has been in use for two centuries and a half [ever since 1611], 
but all the stores of modern learning will be employed to make 
that which was originally good still better’. This is certainly 
something new under the sun, the glorious prospect of Episco- 
palians, Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Methodists en- 
gaged, on both sides of the Atlantic, in making a new revision 
of King James’s translation of the Bible. At this day, therefore, 
nothing more need be said in relation to ‘the prospects of the 
new revision’; except that all Christian hearts should be lifted 
up to Almighty God, in holy prayer, that the execution may be 
as grand and glorious as the design is good. 

The history of Bible revision illustrates two things, which, 
says Blaise Pascal, it is important for all men'to know, namely, 
‘the greatness and the littleness of man’. In the herculean and 
heroic labors of Jerome, especially, do we behold, with unbounded 
admiration, the greatness of man; while, in the conduct of his 
critics, we have abundant reason to blush for his littleness. This 
contrast is set before us, by Professor Lightfoot, in terms as true 
as they are eloquent. ‘ ; 

‘More than two centuries’, says he, ‘had elapsed since the 
first Latin version of the Scriptures was made, when the varia- 
tions and errors of the Latin Bible began to attract the attention 
of students and to call for revision. It happened providentially 
that, at the very moment when the need was felt, the right man 
was forthcoming. In the first fifteen centuries of her existence, 
the Western Church produced no Biblical scholar who could 
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compare with St. Jerome in competence for so great a task. At 
the suggestion of his ecclesiastical superior, Damasus, bishop of 
Rome, he undertook this work, for which many years of self- 
denying labor had eminently fitted him’. 

This grand hero of the pen had counted the cost; and, how- 
ever appalling it would have been to ordinary minds, it did not 
cause him to swerve one inch from his purpose. ‘When Jerome 
applied himself to the task,’ says Dr. Lightfoot, ‘he foresaw that 
he should expose himself to violent attacks’; and ‘this anticipa- 
tion was not disappointed by the result. ‘“ Who,” he asks, in his 
Preface to the Gospels, “ who, whether learned or unlearned, when 
he takes up the volume, and finds that what he reads differs from 
the flavor he has once tasted [so mighty is the power of blind 
custom], will not immediately raise his voice and pronounce me 
guilty of forgery and sacrilege for daring to add, to change, to 
correct anything in the ancient books?” 

‘Again and again he defends himself against his antagonists. 
His temper, naturally irritable, was provoked beyond measure by 
these undeserved attacks, and betrayed him into language which 
I shall not attempt to defend. Thus writing to Marcella, he 
mentions certain “poor creatures (homunculos) who studiously 
calumniate him for attempting to correct some passages in the 
Gospels against the authority of the ancients and the opinion of 
the whole world.” “I could afford to despise them,” he says, “ if 
I stood upon my rights, for a lyre is played in vain to an ass.” 
“If they do not like the water from the purest fountain- head, 
let’them drink of the muddy streams.” And after more to the 
same effect, he returns again at the close of the letter to these 
“two-legged donkeys (bipedes asellos)”, exclaiming, “ Let them 
read, Rejoicing in hope, serving the time ; let us read, Rejoicing in 
hope, serving the Lord; let them consider that an accusation 
ought under no circumstances to be received against an elder; let 
us read, Against an elder receive not an accusation but before two 
or three witnesses ; them that sin rebuke. Let them be satisfied 
with, It is a human saying, and worthy of all acceptation ; let us 
err with the Greeks, that is, with the apostle who spoke in Greek, 
It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” And else- 
where, referring to these same detractors, he writes, with a 
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severity which was not undeserved, “ Let them read first and 
despise afterwards, lest they appear to condemn works of which 
they know nothing, not from deliberate judgment, but from the 
prejudice of hatred.” “Thus much I say, in reply to my 
traducers, who snap at me like dogs, maligning me in public and 
reading me in a corner, at once my accusers and defenders, seeing 
that they approve in others what they disapprove in me’, 

When God calls any man to do his work, he gives him the 
courage to do it. Even Moses and the prophets, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, trembled at first, and stood aghast, at the appalling 
work God had called them to do. But he endued them with a 
superhuman courage ; so that each one, in spite of poor, weak 
human nature, did the thing whereunto he had called him, with 
the spirit of a hero and a martyr. So, in like manner, did his 
servant Jerome, who, in the conscious possession of truth, erected 
himself, and stood alone, ‘ against the authority of the ancients and 
the opinion of the world’, He had found his work, and he meant 
to do it. No Biblical scholar of the age began to ‘ compare with 
St. Jerome in competence for so great a task’. Hence he knew 
his duty, and he did it, in spite of the whole angry world of 
critics and accusers. When they could not bend him to their 
will, they sought to overwhelm and confound him with their 
calumnies ; but none of these things moved him from his pur- 
pose, respecting the word of God, for which so ‘many years of 
self-denying labor had fitted him’ far better than any man living. 
If, in all this, Jerome was not in the right, then his firmness yas 
obstinacy, his boldness impudence, and his opposition to ‘the 
authority of the ancients and the opinion of the whole world’ 
was Titanic audacity. But if, on the other hand, he was in the 
right, then his firmness was duty, his courage heroism, and his 
independence loyalty to God and truth. We say ‘if’, but this is 
no longer an open question ; for all nations, and all ages, and all 
Churches, have long since decided, that Jerome was right, and 
that the world was wrong. The memories of his critics, his 
detractors, and his calumniators have perished, while his great 
Bible-work will, as long as the world lasts, invest his name with- 
glory, and constitute his great title to the gratitude of mankind. 
The attacks of his enemies were, however, the least of his 
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woes. His very friends failed to sustain him in the execution of 
his ‘great task’, As, in this evil world, the malignant passions 
are so much more active and aggressive than the benevolent 
affections ; so the voices against him were many and mighty, 
while those in his favor were few and feeble. If his friends 
sympathized with him at all, it was, for the most part, only in 
secret, while his enemies united to pour torrents of vituperation 
and abuse on his head. No one, so far as is known to history, 
had the boldness or the manhood to risk his popularity or peace 
of mind, by making common cause with him. Severe as were 
his mental perplexities, and his manifold trials, he had to bear 
them alone. ‘ Even his friends’, says Dr. Lightfoot, ‘looked 
coldly and suspiciously on his noble work’. Or, if the fires of 
friendship glowed in their bosoms, prudence kept watch over 
their lips, and their pens, so as to prevent any public manifesta- 
tion of their sympathy. However deep, or tender, this may 
have been, it did not look his enemies in the face, or take open 
part in his great battle for truth. 

‘His admirer, the great Augustine himself, wrote to deprecate 
an culating which might be followed with such serious 
results. He illustrated his fears by reference to the well-known 
incident to which Jerome’s version of the Book of Jonah had 
given occasion, as a sample of the consequences that might be 
expected to ensue. A certain bishop had nearly lost his flock 
by venturing to substitute Jerome’s rendering “hedera” for 

ucurbita,” and could only win them back by reinstating the 

‘i version which he had abandoned. They would not tolerate 

a change in an expression “ which had been fixed by time in the 
feelings and memory of all, and had been repeated through sc 
many ages in succession ”.’ 

The Old Testament was first translated from the Hebrew into 
Greek by the Seventy (hence called the Septuagint), and then 
this Greek version was translated into Latin. Jerome ventured 
to revise this Latin version, by looking behind the Greek of the 
Septuagint into the original Hebrew ; so as to get at the truth of 
God’s word, as nearly as possible, just as it fell from the lips of 
his own inspired prophets and teachers. ‘It will seem strange 
to our own age’, says Lightfoot, ‘that this was the chief ground 
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of accusation against him’. What right had he, presumptuous 
mortal! to look behind the Greek translation, and spy out the 
truth for himself, and for mankind, in God’s own blessed word ? 
How could such arrogance and presumption be tolerated? It is 
true, that for ‘the first fifteen centuries of her existence’, or 
down to the time of the Reformation, ‘the Western Church pro- 
duced no Biblical scholar who could compare with St. Jerome 
in competence for so great a task’; but what, in the estimation 
of would-be critics, has competence to do with such a question? 
Is it not well known, that, however ignorant a man may be, or 
however incompetent to produce any work of his own, he is, 
nevertheless, perfectly competent to criticize the very greatest 
work of the very greatest scholar upon earth? ‘A certain bishop 
had nearly lost his flock’. Wherefore? Because, forsooth, his 
flock did not like the way in which Jerome had translated a 
certain Hebrew word! Were they Hebrew scholars? Not a 
bit of it. They probably knew no more about Hebrew than did 
a flock of sheep, and had. therefore no more right to sit in judg- 
ment on the translation of Jerome. But they knew that Jerome 
had deprived them of their sweet ‘cucurbita’, which, at best, 
was merely the translation of a translation, or the word of man. 
It made no difference, certainly, in a religious point of view, 
whether Jonah had been providently shaded from the scorching 
sun by ‘a gourd’ (Septuagint), or an ‘ivy’ (Jerome), or a 
‘palma Christa’ (Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon); but to the pious 
‘ flock of a certain bishop’, it made all the difference in the world 
by what name it should be called. ‘Cucurbita’ was orthodox ; 
and ‘hedera’ was heresy. Indeed, such was the ignorance and 
superstition of the age, that the most serious results were antici- 
pated by the great Augustine himself, in case Jerome should 
persist in his sublime purpose to translate the Hebrew original 
into the vernacular tongue of the people. Hence, he implored 
Jerome to desist from his purpose, and allow all the flocks in 
Christendom to browse in their old pastures, which custom had 
rendered dear to them, lest he should ‘ uproar the universal peace’. 
But, fortunately, his counsel and advice was lost on ‘ the resolute 
Jerome’, 

In the eloquent words of Dr. Lightfoot :—‘ Happily, Jerome 
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felt strong in the power of truth, and could resist alike the im- 
portunity of friends and the assaults of foes. His sole object 
was to place before the Latin-speaking churches the most faithful 
representation of the actual words of the sacred text, and the 
consciousness of this great purpose nerved him with a strength 
beyond himself. The character of this father will not kindle 
any deep affection or respect. . . . But in this instance the 
nobler instincts of the Biblical scholar triumphed over the ,base 
passions of the man; and in his life-long devotion to this one 
object of placing the Bible in its integrity before the Western 
Church, his character rises to true sublimity. “TI beseech you,” he 
writes, “ pour out your prayers to the Lord for me, that so long 
as I am in this poor body, I may write something acceptable to 
you, useful to the Church, and worthy of after ages. Indeed, 
I am not moved overmuch by the judgments of living men: 
they err on the one side or on the other through affection or 
thrcugh hatred.” “ My voice,” he says elsewhere, “ shall never 
be silent, Christ helping me. Though my tongue be cut off, it 
shall still stammer. Let those read who will ; let those who will 
not, reject.” And inspired with a true scholar’s sense of the 
dignity of conscientious work for its own sake, irrespective of 
any striking results, after mentioning the pains which it had cost 
him to unravel the entanglement of names in the Books of 
Chronicles, he recalls a famous word of encouragement addressed 
of old by Antigenidos the flute-player to his pupil Ismenias, 
whose skill had failed to catch the popular fancy: “ Play to me 
and to the Muses.” So Jerome describes his own set purpose: 
“Like Ismenias, I play to myself, and to mine, if the ears of the 
rest are deaf”.’ Neither the importunities of Augustine, the very 
greatest of all the fathers of the Church, nor the multitudinous 
rage of monks, nor of all the myrmidons of ‘the Prince of the 
power of the air’, could deter Jerome from his God-inspired 
purpose. 

It is worthy of remark, and of everlasting remembrance, that 
the noblest labor of Jerome’s life drew upon his devoted head 
more censure, detraction, abuse, and calumny, than did all his 
faults. His manifold and mighty enemies, who could not bend 
him to their will, sought to ruin his reputation, and blacken it 
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in the eyes of posterity. Hence, as our author truly says, ‘in- 
dependently of the dangerous consequences which might be ex- 
pected, no words were too strong to condemn the arrogance and 
presumption of one who thus ventured to set aside the sacred 
text as it had been used by all branches and in all ages of the 
Church from the beginning. To this cruel taunt Jerome replied 
nobly : “I do not condemn, I do not blame the Seventy, but I 
confidently prefer the Apostles to them all.” “TI beseech you, 
reader, do not regard my labors as throwing blame on the 
ancients. Each man offers what he can for the tabernacle of 
God. Some, gold and silver, and precious stones; others, fine 
linen, and purple, and scarlet, and blue: I shall hold myself 
happy if I have offered skins and goats’ hair. And yet the 
apostle considers that the more despised members are the more 
necessary. (I. Cor. xii, 22.)”, 

This mean taunt of ‘arrogance and presumption’ brings to 
mind the old story of Diogenes and Plato. When the Cynic, 
planting his foot on the robe of Plato, exclaimed, ‘I trample on 
the pride of Plato’, the philosopher replied, ‘ Yes, and with still 
greater pride’. History has long since decided, to whom the 
palm of ‘arrogance and presumption’ should be awarded, to 
Jerome or to his ignorant accusers. In most cases, indeed, is 
not ignorance more presumptuous than presumption itself? 

‘Thus far’, concludes Dr. Lightfoot, ‘I have dwelt on the 
opposition which Jerome encountered on all hands, and the 
dauntless resolution with which he accomplished his task. Let 
me now say a few words on the subsequent fate of his revision, 
for this also is an instructive page in history. When completed, 
it received no authoritative sanction. His patron, pope Damasus, 
at whose instigation he had undertaken the task, was dead. The 
successors of Damasus showed no favor to Jerome or to his work. 
The Old Latin still continued to be read in churches ; it was still 
quoted in the writings of divines. Even Augustine, who, after 
the completion of his task, seems to have overcome his misgivings, 
and speaks in praise of Jerome’s work, remains constant to the 
older version. But first one writer, and then another, begins to - 
adopt the revised translation of Jerome. Still its recognition 
depends on the caprice or the judgment of individual men. Even 
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the bishops of Rome had not yet discovered that it was “authen- 
tic”. One pope will use the Hieronymian revision; a second 
will retain the Old Latin; while a third will use either indiffer- 
ently, and a fourth will quote from one in the Old Testament 
and from the other in the New. As late as two centuries after 
Jerome’s time, Gregory the Great can still write that he intends 
to avail himself of either indifferently, as his purpose may re- 
quire, since the “ Apostolic See, over which, by the grace of God, 
he presides, uses both.” Thus slowly, but surely, Jerome’s 
revision won its way, till at length, some centuries after its 
author’s death, it drove its elder rivals out of the field, and 
became the one recognized version of the Bible throughout the 
Latin churches’. , 

Jerome has been accused of ‘ vanity and self-assertion’. But 
it should be remembered, as the crowning glory of his life, that 
he just put all his desire of man’s praise, all his reputation, and 
the very peace of his mind itself, on the altar of his God, and 
offered them up as a willing sacrifice to his glory. Even Dr. 
Lightfoot, by whom this ungracious charge is repeated, is con- 
strained to say:—‘ He labored for conscience sake, more than 
content if his work proved acceptable to one or two intimate 
friends; he sought not the praise of men; HIS OWN GENERATION 
VIEWED HIS LABORS WITH SUSPICION OR HATRED, AND HE HAS 
BEEN REWARDED WITH THE UNIVERSAL GRATITUDE OF AFTER 
AGES’, 

History, which does not approve the general character of 
Jerome, delights.to record his sublime struggle with the ignor- 
ance and prejudices of his age, and its final triumph. In 
Mosheim’s History (Cent. rv. chap. iii. sec. 4, note 7) we read: 
‘That there were many Latin versions extant is very clearly 
stated by Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. chap. xi. . . 
These translations, in respect to their diction, were neither 
classical nor tolerable; yet they may be of use to those who wish 
to become acquainted with the Latin language in its fullest 
extent. They contain an immense number of Hebraisms, or 
rather Syriasms, which leads to the conjecture that their authors 
were in great measure Jews. These versions fell into great dis- 
order, in which no two copies were alike, because different 
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translations were in fact blended together, the words of one 
Evangelist were transferred into the narrative of another, and 
many glosses were incorporated into the text. This induced the 
Roman bishop, Damasus, to commit the improving of these 
ancient versions to Jerome, who undertook the business in the 
year 384. He erased the false and incorrect readings, and im- 
proved the translations which came into his hands very faulty, 
uniformly guiding himself by the original text. The improved 
version of Jerome is, a few alterations excepted, that Vulgate 
which is held in so high estimation by the Catholic Church, 
The really new manuscripts by the Benedictine monks Martianay 
and Pouget, Paris, 1693, under the title, Sancti Eusebii Hier- 
onymi Divina Bibliotheca, tractinus inedita’. Thus did Jerome in 
spite of all the powers of darkness, furnish a translation of the 
Bible, which, down to this day, after a lapse of fifteen centuries, 
continues to be the authorized version for more than a half of the 
Christian world! Why have they never revised ? 

This is not all. For, in the words of our author :—‘ Nor is it 
uninstructive to observe that the very point on which his con- 
temporaries laid the greatest stress in their charges against him, 
has come to be regarded by ourselves as his most signal merit. 
To him we owe it that in the Western churches the Hebrew 
original, and not the Septuagint version, is the basis of the 
people’s Bible; and that a broad and indelible line has been 
drawn once for all between the canon of the Old Testament as 
known to the Hebrew nation, and the later accretions which had 
gathered about’ it in the Greek and Latin Bibles. Thus we are 
reaping the fruits of his courage and fidelity. We are the proper 
heirs of his labors. The Articles of the Church of England still 
continue to quote St. Jerome’s authority for the distinction be- 
tween the canonical and apocryphal books, which the Council of 
Trent did its best to obscure ’. 

In the next section, Dr. Lightfoot calls attention ‘to the close 
parallel which these facts present to the history of the so-called 
Authorized Version’— our present English Bible. ‘This too, 
like Jerome’s revision, was undertaken amid many misgivings, 
and, when it appeared, was received with coldness or criticized 
with severity. When the proposal for a revision was first 
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brought forward, “ my Lord of London” is reported to have said 
that “if every man’s humor should be followed there would be 
no end of translating”.’ A very weak objection by the way ; 
for no one proposed then, and no one proposes now, to follow 
every ‘man’s humor’, If there be, as in fact there is, a very 
large company of revisers on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
from all Protestant denominations ; nothing is more easy than to 
prevent the prevalence of any ‘man’s humor’. The rule 
actually adopted, that no correction shall be made in the re- 
ceived version, without the concurrence of two-thirds of all the 
members of the company, will be sufficient, one would think, to 
repress all private humors, and give ascendancy only to the 
united learning and wisdom of the revisers. 

When our present English translation was issued, the revisers 
deprecated the adverse criticism, which they foresaw awaited the 
result of their labors. In the opening paragraph of their ‘ Pre- 
face to the Reader’, such a work, they say, ‘is welcomed with 
suspicion instead of love, and with emulation instead of thanks ; 
. . . and if there be any hole left for cavil to enter (and cavil, if it do 
not find a hole, will make one), it is sure to be misconstrued, and 
in danger to be condemned., This will easily be granted by as 
many as know story or have any experience. For was there 
ever any thing projected that savored any way of newness or re- 
newing but the same endured many a storm of gainsaying or 
opposition?’ And again: —‘ Whosoever attempteth any thing 
for the public (especially if it pertain to religion, and to the 
opening and clearing of the Word of God), the same setteth him- 
self upon a stage. to be gloated upon by every evil eye, yea, he 
casteth himself headlong upon pikes, to be gored by every sharp 
tongue: For, he that meddleth with men’s religion in any part, 
meddleth with their custom, nay, with their freehold; and 
though they find no content in that which they have, yet they 
eannot abide to hear of altering’. 

Ay, change but a word, to which men are wedded by custom, 
and they will not abide the alteration. Even Augustine, the very 
greatest of the fathers, quarrelled with Jerome about the meaning 
of the Hebrew kikay6n, and pronounced his ‘ hedera’ a heresy! 


(See Smith’s Bible Dic., Art.Gourd.) But only change a phrase, 
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which party prejudice or passion has consecrated, and rendered holy, 
and it isa great mercy if you are not done for! A whole flock 
of critics will fly in your face, and clamor, as the great Augus- 
tine did, for the orthodox phrase, or party ery. Where, indeed, 
shall this dark and troubled world find rest, if it be not under 
the shadow of a name, even as Jonah found rest under the broad, 
palmate leaves of his blessed kikéyén? Surely, then, the great 
Augustine was a representative man, a type, which shows forth 
at once both the greatness and the littleness of man! But all is 
vanity, ay, even the vanity of vanities; for all, here below, like 
the kikaéyon of Jonah, grows up in a single night, and in a single 
night is cut down by the worm, and passeth away as the shadow 
of a dream. ‘ What shadows we are! what shadows we pursue!’ 
Sad'is it to reflect, however, most truly sad, that men, that 
friends, should quarrel, and disturb the peace of the Church, 
about the name of a shadow; though both are equally in the 
wrong. For the kikaydn of the prophet, was neither the ‘ivy’ 
of Jerome, nor the ‘gourd’ of Augustine, but the ‘Palma 
Christa’ of Celsius, Michaelis, Gesenius, and all the best of 
‘modern Hebrew scholars. Thus, after the search of centuries, 
have the mysteries of kikayin been solved, and the much 
neglected broad-leaved Palma restored to his ‘ inherent and in- 
alienable rights’. (Smith’s Bib. Dic., Art. Gourd.) | 
Let us rejoice, however, with our learned author, that, without 
the aid of any authority from either Church or State, the cause 
of truth was finally established by ‘the religious instinct of a 
great religious people’. The lesson is a most important one. 
He says :—‘ It seems now to be an established fact (so far as any 
fact in history which involves a comprehensive negative can be 
regarded as established) that the revised version never received 
any final authorization either from the ecclesiastical or from the 
civil powers; that it was not sanctioned either by the Houses of 
Parliament, or by the Houses of Convocation, or by the King in 
council. The Bishop’s Bible still continued to be read in 
churches ; the Geneva Bible was still the familiar volume of the 
fireside and closet. Several years after the appearance of the 
Revised Version, Bishop Andrewes, though himself one of the 
revisers, still continues to quote from an older Bible. Yet, 
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notwithstanding all adverse circumstances, it overpowered both 
its rivals by the force of superior merit. It was found to be, as 
one had said long before of Jerome’s revision, “et verborum 
tenacior et perspicuitate sententiae clarior” ; and this was the 
secret of its success. “Thus,” writes Dr. Westcott, “at the very 
time when the monarchy and the Church were, as it seemed, 
finally overthrown, the English people, by their silent and unani- 
mous acceptance of the new Bible, gave a spontaneous testimony 
to the principles of order and catholicity of which both were an 
embodiment.” A revision which embodied the ripe fruit of 
nearly a century of labor, and appealed to the religious instinet 
of a great Christian people, gained by its own internal character 
a vital authority which could never have been secured by any 
edict of sovereign rulers’. 

Having completed, in Section 11., his very brief notice of facts 
connected with our present English Version, Dr. Lightfoot adds, 
in Section 111., the following reflections :—‘ All history is a type, 
a parable. The hopes and the misgivings, the failures and the 
successes of the past reproduce themselves in the present; and it 
appeared to me that at this crisis, when a revision of our English 
Bible is imminent [it is now in progress], we might with advan- 
tage study the history of that revised translation, which atone 
among Biblical versions can bear comparison with our own in its 
circulation and influence ’. 

‘And, first of all, in the gloomy forebodings which have 
ushered in this scheme for a new revision, we seem to hear the 
very echo of those warning voices, which happily fell dead on 
the ear of the resolute Jerome. The alarming consequences 
which some anticipate from any attempt to meddle with our 
time-honored version have their exact counterpart in the appre- 
hensions by which his contemporaries sought to deter him. The 
danger of estranging divers churches and congregations at 
present united in the acceptance of a common Bible, and the 
danger of perplexing the faith of individual believers by 
suggesting to them variations of text and uncertainties of in- 
terpretation — these are now, as they were then, the twin perils 
by which it is sought to scare advocates of revision... . 
Nor again will the eminence of antagonists deter the promoters 
18 
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of this movement, if they feel that they have truth on their side. 
Augustine was a greater theologian, as well as a better man, than 
Jerome. But in this matter he was treading on alien ground; 
he had not earned the right to speak. On the other hand, a life- 
long devotion to the study of the Biblical text in the original 
languages had filled Jerome with the sense alike of the import- 
ance of the work and of the responsibility of his position. He 
could not be deterred by the fears of any adversaries, however 
good and however able. He felt the iron hand of a strong 
necessity laid upon him, and he could not choose but open out 
to others the stores of Scriptural wealth which he himself had 
been permitted to amass’. 

For these long extracts, we should, perhaps, owe our readers an 
apology, if there was any likelihood that they would procure the 
original from which they are taken. If any of them should do 
so, we are sure that the above extracts may be read a second time 
with great advantage ; especially when seen in connection with 
the portions of the work from which we have culled them. We 
are sure, moreover, that these extracts will increase, rather than 
diminish, their desire to possess the volume for themselves. It 
is replete with the richest kind of instruction for every student 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Dr. Lightfoot has noticed about nine hundred words and 
passages, which he thinks should be corrected in the revision of 
the New Testament. But these corrections, if actually made, 
will not affect a single doctrine of our Holy Religion, except to 
clear away the partial obscurities by which, in certain passages, it 
has been invested by a less perfect translation than is desirable. 
We shall now proceed to notice some of these proposed correc- 
tions, not with a view to aid the cause of revision, as he has done 
(for that is now a settled question), but simply to diffuse the light 
of modern research in regard to some of the most important and 
interesting passages of the New Testament; and to incline our 
readers, who may have any doubts on the subject, to think 
more favorably of the great forthcoming Revision of the nine- 
teenth century. 


But before we do this, we would interpose a few words in re- 


lation to the transcendent excellences and beauty of our present 
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version of the Bible; which, as we earnestly hope and believe, 
our revisers will have the good taste, and learning, and wisdom 
not to mar by any touch of unholy hands. We shall, for this 
purpose, use the words which we find in an extract made by Dr. 
Schaff, from the writings of the late Dr. Faber ; who, after having 
travelled up the ladder of ritualism in the Church of England to 
its highest round, took his final and lofty leap into the Church of 
Rome. This sort of climbing and jumping seems to be, we are 
sorry to say, somewhat of an epidemic now-a-days among the 
flocks of the English fold. But this only makes the testimony 
of Dr. Faber, one of the most distinguished bell-wethers of the 
fold, the more valuable to the inexpressible excellence and charm 
of the style of our Protestant Bible. Dr. Schaff, as he tells us, 
‘took the quotation from an anonymous reviewer of Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, in the Dublin Review 
for June, 1853, p. 466’; in whose learned translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistles we so painfully miss the wonderful charm of the 
common version. Dr. Schaff says :—‘ The remarkable judgment 
of the late Dr. F. William Faber (often falsely attributed to Dr. 
John Henry Newman) is well worth quoting in full:—“ Who 
will say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous English of 
the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy 
in this country? It lives on the ear like a music that can never 
be forgotten, like the sound of churcli-bells, which the convert 
hardly knows how he can forego. Its felicities often seem to be 
almost things rather than mere words. It is part of the national 
mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. Nay, it is wor- 
shipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation of whose 
grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads. availingly with 
the man of letters and the scholar. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereo- 
typed in its verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the representative of his 
best moments, and all that there has been about him of soft, and 
gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him forever 
out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, which doubt 
has never dimmed, and controversy never soiled. It has been to 
him all along as the silent, but oh! how intelligible voice of his 
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guardian angel ; and in the length and breadth of the land there 
is not a Protestant, with one spark of religiousness about him, 
whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible. And all 
!”? ‘This tribute to the matchless 
beauty, sweetness, and power of our English version of the Bible, 
is so unspeakably admirable, that we should have felt utterly 
self-condemned if we had ventured to displace it by any poor 
words of our own. It is, indeed, from the Romish standpoint, a 
most ‘ unhallowed power’ in the religious life of Protestantism ; 
but bow has it happened that, our enemies themselves being 
judges, their translation of the Bible is so very far inferior to 
ours? However this may be, let no sacrilegious hand, we say, be 
laid on this monument to the unparalleled piety, genius, and 
taste of the spirit of Protestantism. A thousand corrections in 
the letter would not atone for such a desecration of the spirit. 


this is an unhallowed power 


But as Dr. Lightfoot has abundantly shown, and as we shall 
presently see for ourselves, there is a class of passages in our 
English Version which may be improved even in point of style 
and diction. The passages here referred to, are found under the 
second of the following heads or sections, namely, ‘ Artificial 
Distinctions created ’. 

The next division of our author’s treatise [1v.] which is 
designed to show the ‘ Necessity for a Fresh Revision of the New 
Testament’, is divided into seven sections as follows: 

1. False Readings. 

Artificial Distinctions created. 

. Real Distinctions obliterated. 

Faults of Grammar. 

Faults of Lexicography. 

Archaisms, Defects of English, Errors of the Press, ete. 

t is not our purpose, however, to dwell on each of these heads, 
but upon those only which contain the information most needed 
by students of the Word of God. In regard to the first head, or 
False Readings, we shall confine ourselves to very few words. 

1. Fulse Readings. The original text has been greatly im- 
proved since 1611, when our English Version of the Bible was 
made. Many manuscripts, not in their possession, have since 
been discovered ; and immense labor, by many learned men, has 
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been bestowed upon the examination, and the comparison, of these 
various manuscripts, in order to render the text as correct as 
possible. This fact alone, if there were no other, would justify 
a revision of the English version of the Bible. Professor 
Tischendorf, for instance, rescued the Sinaitic Manuscript of the 
Bible from its obscurity in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai, where it had slept unknown for ages, and carefully edited 
two editions of it in 1862 and 1863. ‘No critical scholar’, 
says Professor Schaff, ‘can ignore this manuscript hereafter. For 
it is the only complete, and perhaps the oldest, of all the uncial 
codices of the Bible, or at least of the same age and authority as 
the celebrated Vatican Codex (which is traced by some to the 
middle of the fourth century), and far better edited by the 
German Protestant Professor, Tischendorf, than the latter was by 
the Italian Cardinal, Angelo Mai’. 

Unlearned Christians are sometimes disturbed in mind, when 
they read of inaccuracies, or discrepancies, in the original text of 
the Holy Scriptures. ‘ But this great variety of readings’, it has 
been well said, ‘should not only stimulate our investigation, Lut 
also strengthen and confirm our faith’. For, in spite of ‘the 
more than 100,000 discrepancies in one hundred and twenty 
uncial and over twelve hundred cursive manuscripts of the New 
Testament’, not ‘a single doctrine or precept of Christianity’ is 
unsettled or disturbed. On the contrary, ‘They strengthen the 
evidence of the essential purity and integrity of the sacred text, 
showing that it had been substantially the same in all ages and 
countries in which those manuscripts were written. “If there 
had been”, said Richard Bentley, the great classical scholar and 
critic, more than a hundred years ago, “ but one manuscript of the 
Greek Testament at the restoration of learning, then we had had 
no various readings at all. And would the text be in a better 
condition then, than now when we have 30,000 [over 100,000]? 
So far from that in the best single copy extant we should have 
hundreds of faults, and some omissions irreparable. Besides that 
the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have been increased 
immensely. It is good, therefore, to have more anchors than one, 
.... It isa good providence and a great blessing that so many 
manuscripts of the New Testament are amongst us: some pro- 
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cured from Egypt, others from Asia, others found in the Western 
Churches. For the very distances of places, as well as numbers 
of the books, demonstrate that there could be no collusion, no 
altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor all by any of 
them. In profane authors whereof one manuscript only had the 
luck to be preserved, as Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, 
and Hesychius among the Greeks, the faults of the scribes are 
found so numerous, and the defects so beyond redress, that not- 
withstanding the pains of the learnedest and acutest critics for 
two whole centuries, those hooks still are, and are like to continue, 
a mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the copies of any 
author are numerous, though the various readings always increase 
in proportion, there the text, by an accurate collation of them, 
made by skilful and judicious hands, is ever the more correct, 
and comes nearer to the true words of the author ”.’ 

Dr. Schaff, the learned president of the American company 
of revisers, in his Preface to Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, 
says:—‘ The object of Biblical criticism is to restore the oldest 
and purest text which can be obtained with our present means 
and facilities. -In accordance with the well-known principle 
first propounded by Bentley, revived by the venerable Bengel, 
and recently applied and carried out by Lachmann, we must 
make the oldest and most authoritative uncial manuscripts of 
the New Testament now extant the basis of the true text, 
especially those few which date from the fourth to the sixth 
century. They are the following: —1. Codex Sryarricus, 
edited by Tischendorf, Leipz. 1863. 2. Cod. Vaticanus (de- 
signated by the letter B., defective from Heb. ix. 14), carelessly 
edited by Cardinal Angelo Mai, with improvements by Ver- 
cellone, Rome, 1857, and much better by Const. Tischendorf, 
Lips. 1867. 3. Cod. ALEXANDRINUs (A. in the British Mu- 
seum), of which the New Testament was published in uncial 
types, though not in fac-simile, by C. G. Woide, Lond. 1786, 
and by B. H. Cowper, 1860. 4. Cod. (rescriptus) EPHRAEMI 
Syrti (C. a cod. rescriptus, or palimpsest, very imperfect), pub- 
lished by Tischendorf, in uncial type, but not in fac-simile, 
Leipz. 1843. 5. Cod. Beza (D. at Cambridge), containing the 
Gospels and the Acts, with a Latin version, published in fac- 
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simile by Ths. Kipling, Camb. 1793, 2 vols. fol. In the same 
class with these oldest manuscripts, though iast, must be placed 
the later and less important uncials as Cod. BAstrensus (called 
E., of the eighth or ninth century, containing the Gospels), Cod. 
BorEELI (F., at Utrecht, the Gospels, except some portions of 
Matthew and Mark), Cod. SerpeLit HARLEIANUs (G. in the 
British Museum, the greater part of the Gospels), Codd. H., L., 
K., L. (Paris, No. 62, generally in agreement with Codd. Sin. 
and Vatic.), &c. Next in importance to the uncial manuscripts 
are the quotations of the early fathers, and the ancient versions, 
especially the Latin and the Syriac. In the third rank are to 
be placed the cursive manuscripts of later date, down to the close 
of the fifteenth century, of which more than five hundred have 
been collated in the Gospels alone. For our purpose it was 
useless to refer to them except in those rare cases where the 
older authorities are insufficient to establish the original text. 
The decision of the true reading depends, however, not only on 
the contiguity and number of authorities, but also on internal 
reasons. Lachmann’s object was simply historical, viz. to es- 
tablish the oldest attainable text, as it stood in the fourth or 
fifth century, in the place of the comparatively recent, accidental, 
and unreliable textus receptus. This is the only safe basis for 
future critics, but it is only a part of the task, which must be 
completed by a proper consideration of the internal evidences, 
Where the oldest authorities— uncial manuscripts, patristic 
quotations, and ancient versions — lead to no satisfactory result, 
later manuscripts (which may be transcripts of uncial manu- 
scripts even older than those we now possess) may be profitably 
consulted, and that reading deserves the preference which gives 
the best sense, and agrees most with the style and usage of the 
writer. Thus, in many instances, a return from Lachmann to 
the textus receptus may be justified. (See the seventh critical 
edition of Tischendorf.)’ 

The following paragraph, though in Dr. Schaff’s Preface to 
his edition of Lange’s Com. on Matt., is especially applicable to 
a fresh revision of our English Bible :—“ As to the corrections 
of the authorized English version, I beg the reader to view them 
as part of the commentary. Some of them would be unnecessary 
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vr even objectionable in a revised version for public use. Our 
incomparable English Bible stands in no need of a radical revision ; 
its idiom, beauty, and vigor are all that can be desired. But no 
good scholar will deny that it might be greatly improved as to 
clearness and accuracy; while many doubt whether it could be 
done without producing greater division and confusion, and thus 
doing more harm than good. A final revision for popular use 
should proceed from a body of scholars representing the British 
and American Bible Societies, and all the Protestant churches 
which worship God in the English language, and have an equal 
claim to this inestimable inheritance of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In the meantime, no one can object to new 
translations and revisions for exegetical and critical use. They 
prepare the way for a final authorized revision for general and 
popular use’, 

2. Artificial Distinctions created. By translating the same 
Greek word, or phrase, in the same passage, and sometimes in 
the same verse, by two different English words, distinctions have 
been introduced into our English version which have no exist- 
ence in the original. ‘This is perhaps the only point in which’, 
says Dr. L., ‘our translators proceeded on a wrong principle’. 
The object was to give a more agreeable variety to the style of the 
Holy Scriptures ; whereas, in fact, they have, in many cases, only 
detracted from the clearness, simplicity, and force of the original. 
Our author devotes nineteen pages to illustrate this topic; and 
he might easily have selected twice as many illustrations. He 
takes four, for instance, from I. Peter ii., but fails to notice one of 
the most striking in the same chapter, which will serve to show 
the nature of these artificial distinctions. There is a distinction 
created by translating the same word ‘living’ in verse 4, and 
‘lively’ in verse 5; which seems to destroy the perfect oneness, 
or unity and harmony, of material in the ‘spiritual house’. How 
much better it would have been to set before us, just as it is in 
the original, the ‘spiritual house’ as builded by the coming of 
‘living stones’ to ‘the living stone’! But there are many 
instances in which this attempt to improve upon the style of 
Holy Writ, by giving it a more agreeable variety, has appeared 
still more objectionable to men of cultivated taste. This subject 
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is, however, too vast and too important to be disposed of at the 
tail of a single article. We shall, therefore, reserve this subject, 
and the one following, namely, Real Distinctions obliterated, for 
discussion in a separate paper. The reader who has not studied 
the subject, will be surprised to find how many important and 
beautiful lights the discussion will throw on the real sense of the 
Scriptures. In regard to the last head, especially, he will dis- 
cover how greatly our version of the New Testament may be 
improved, by simply restoring the ‘ real distinctions’ which have 
been obliterated by our translation of the original text. This is 
the most important of all the topics discussed by our author ; 
and may be very profitably enlarged beyond the limits assigned 
to it in his admirable treatise. The discussion will not put a new 
face on the Scriptures of the New Testament, but it will, here 
and there, retouch the old face (which we would not miss for the 
world), with a beauty more worthy of the divine original. 





Art. II.—1. The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

2. Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New York: James 
Miller. 1872. 


3. Poems by Robert Browning. In two volumes. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Company. 1875. 


Poetry, during the last half-century, has assumed very different 
features and proportions from those which it wore in the past 
ages of the world. The modern poet uses circumstance only as a 
thin veil through which his deeper purpose shines, or asa slender 
scaffolding to his nobler and more serious work. Adventure is 
now almost discarded in the province of higher poetic art. 
Nature is introduced but asa background ; and appeals to us, 
not by her sensuous beauty, but by her suggestiveness of higher 
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things, by her symbolism of the inner life. In short, to the poet 
of the present day the one significant thing in all the universe is 
the soul. On this central point all the interest of his poem turns; 
to this all his thoughts revert, as in ancient days all roads led 
finally to Rome. It engages all his efforts, and is the aim of all 
his aspirations, to make « clear the strange naling and complex 
relations of this wondrous thing we call the soul. 

Formerly, stately subjects were considered essential to the 
dignity of the poet’s art, and were usually chosen by him except 
when he unbent himself in an occasional sonnet or lyric. Moral 
dissertations, or apostrophes to abstract qualities, were,greatly in 
vogue in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, such as 
Young’s Night Thoughts and Love of Fame, Akenside’s Pleasures 
of Santen, Prior’s Progress of the Mind, Pope’s Essay on 
Man. Subjects, apparently the simplest, seen in the light of the 
modern introspective school of poetry, give us — 


‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears’. 


Now, mere humanity, without any extrinsic grandeur or interest, 
is recognized as possessing dignity and pathos, Enoch Arden, 
for instance, the hero of one of the most, touching poems of 
modern days, is a fisherman and a sailor. In Jean Ingelow’s 
Scholar and Carpenter, High-tide in Lincolnshire, and many 
other of her poems, she shows us the deep, pathetic interest which 
may be found beneath the plainest externals. In Snowbownd 
(one of the sweetest of American poems), the background is formed 
by a simple, frugal country home ; and: Lucy Larcom first struck 
a deep chord in the heart of the reading world by her poem on 
Hannah binding shoes. 

The time is passing, indeed has passed, when our fancy can be 
taken captive by the graceful and pretty surface-pictures of The 
Lady of the Lake, or The Lay of the Last Minstrel, or even by the 
exciting adventures of Marmion. Nor is the mature reader of 
the present day enthralled by that literary sugar-plum called 
Lalla Rookh, despite its smooth flow of language and its light 
and dancing elegance of style. The death of the ‘dear gazelle’ 
does not appeal to our sense of pathos. Again, we are quickly 
cloyed by the monotonous smoothness and honeyed sweetness of 
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Mrs. Hemans, and drop her poems with a deeply unsatisfied 
feeling, recalling the remark made upon them by some critic : 
‘Too many flowers for the fruit!’ Nor are our intellectual 
needs satisfied by the far more brilliant and artistic poems of 
Lord Byron, which, though rich in beauties, leave us with a deep 
sense of something lacking, deeper perhaps than we would feel 
in a less gifted author: his introspection is so morbid that it 
disappoints us even more than surface-pictures. Neither is the 
measure of our contentment filled when we go back to such 
poems as Prior’s Emma and Henry, Pope’s Essay on Man, 
Thompson’s Seasons. They all lack something which we deeply 
crave, whieh the spirit of our age demands. They fence us off, 
as Emerson. expresses it, with talk of things that have no con- 
nection with our real life. In Pope’s handsomest and most 
polished periods, it seems to us he has not gotten to the core of 
his subject; and Thompson, with all his smooth versification, 
and beautiful descriptions of Nature, gives us the body rather 
than the soul of truth. It is like a portrait taken after death: 
the outlines are there, the features are accurate, but where is the 
spirit that gave them their charm ? 


‘So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there’. 


Thompson (in common with other poets of his age) failed to in- 
terpret Nature through not seeing her suggestiveness, her sym- 
bolism. Wordsworth seemed first to catch a clear glimpse of this, 
and accordingly in his works we find Nature no longer invoked 
as a goddess to whom poetical incense should be offered, but as 
a priestess presiding in a temple of symbols, shadowing forth 
things more lovely and excellent than themselves. A fine illus- 
tration of the handling of Nature in the introspective school of 
modern poetry rises to our mind. We subjoin it, with the sug-' 
gestion that the reader place it beside the invocation beginning — 

‘Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildpess, come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 


While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend’. 


Mark the contrast between Thompson’s materialistic pictures of 
Nature and the following :— 
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‘All things are beautiful 
Because of something lovelier than themselves 
Which breathes within them, and will never die; 
Haunted, but not with any spectral gloom, 
Earth is suffused, inhabited by Heaven’. 


Or this :— 


‘The grace of the bending grasses, 

The flush of the dawn-lit sky, 

The scent that lingers and passes 

When the loitering wind goes by, 

Are gushes and hints of sweetness 

From the unseen deeps afar, 

The foam-edge of Heaven’s completeness, 
Swept outward through world and star’. 


A yet finer illustration rises to our mind, which we will subjoin: 


‘Earth’s crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 


Art’s the witness of what’s behind the show, 
That every natural flower which grows on earth 
Implies a flower upon the spiritual side, 
Tnsubstantial, archetypal, all aglow 
With blossoming causes: not so far away 
That we, whose spirit-sense is somewhat cleared, 
May catch at something of the bloom and breath. 
. . . . . . . 
The spiritual significance burns through 
The hieroglyphic of material shows’. 
So far is Nature made tributary to the higher life, by the 
modern poet, that he even takes the license of representing her 
moods as varying in accordance with those of human beings. 
Tenny for instance. represents Maud’s lover as saving — 
ennyson, for instance, represents Maud's lover as saying 

‘It seems that I am happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea’. 

Edgar Poe, in his Valley of the Many-colored Grass (which is 

a prose-poem), represents gorgeous scarlet blossoms as springing 
up in the valley, and birds of splendid plumage flitting about it, 
as long as the young lovers were happy ; but when Ermengarde 
died, the gorgeous birds flew away, the brilliant blossoms 
perished. In all this we have a type of the place assigned to 
Nature in modern poetry. She is recognized as an adjunct to 
the human being, a mirror of his moods, a symbol of his inner 


life. 
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Every age has its own peculiar character, which is stamped 
upon its literature, as well as upon all other things pertaining to 
it. Ours is an age of great intellectual light and freedom; of 
deep questioning, of intense introspection, of earnest striving to 
answer the profound and subtle problems which the Sphinx, 
Life, propounds to us. A new school of poetry has arisen to 
suit the needs, to satisfy, or rather to express, the cravings of 
this complex modern life; to be an exponent of its aspirations, 
its ideals, and its longings. It is true that Shakspeare and a 
few other poets are dowered with an undying and cosmopolitan 
genius, not belonging to any special time or place; but they 
form the exceptions, not the rule. We are quick to recognize 
the fact that most poets bear the narrowing stamp of their 
peculiar age, and give voice to the peculiar ideals of their own 
time ; hence we are not en rapport with the great majority of the 
poets of the past, much as we may admire their works. If we 
except a few choice spirits among them, they do not touch the 
deeper chords of our nature, like the leading poets of to-day. 
Their formal homilies on the moral qualities seem to us so like the 
trim shrubbery of old gardens ; their lyrics so like quaint, old 
flower-beds — such lyrics, for instance, as those which Herrick 
addresses to Julia, Cherry Ripe, The Rock of Rubies and the 
Quarry of Pearls, The Captive Bee. How slightly is our senti- 
ment appealed to by these and the host of other love-poems of 
that day and later, addressed to Chloe, Celia, Castara, Cynthia, 
Phillis, Delia, and a number of other fair ones. And yet, marred, 
as many of these poems are, with overstrained conceits, we find 
among them a few that are characterized by such quaint sweet- 
ness, such stately grace, such exquisite touches of fine thought, 
as will preserve them green in our literary archives, long after 
more pretentious compositions of the same day will have been 
forgotten. As an instance we might adduce the famous lines 
written by the Marquis of Montrose, in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century :— 


‘My dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 

Be governed by no other sway 

But purest monarchy. 
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For if confusion have a part 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 

I'll call a synod in my heart, 
And never love thee more. 


‘As Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone; 
My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much, 
. Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


‘But if no faithless action stain 
Thy love and constant word, 
I'll make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword. 

Tl serve thee in such noble ways 
As ne’er was heard before; 

Tll deck and crown thy head with bays, 
And love thee more and more’. 


Another of the most charming lyrics of the seventeenth century 
is to be found in these lines, addressed by Lovelace — 


‘To LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I flee. 


‘True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


‘Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more’, 


However, despite the charming poems above quoted, we-must 
say that a large majority of the love-poems of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were stilted in their style, and full of 
ingenious conceits and extravaganzas ; as, for instance, the follow- 
ing lines by Habington :— 


‘To CASTARA, INTENDING A JOURNEY INTO THE CoUNTRY. 


‘Why haste you hence, Castara? Can the earth, 
A glorious mother in her flowery birth, 
Show lilies like thy brow? Can she disclose, 
In emulation of thy cheeks, a rose 
. Sweet as thy blush? Upon thyself then set 
Just value, and scorn it, thy counterfeit’. 
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In no province of literature do we see more plainly marked 
the difference between the spirit of our own century and those 
which preceded it, than in the short love-poems of these respec- 
tive periods. In proof of this, compare some of the poems ad- 
dressed to Celia, Delia, Chloe, Aurora, with Browning’s 
Evelyn Hope, Poe’s Lines to One in Paradise, and Pinkney’s lines 
beginning — 


‘I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone’. 


Among the poets who are the true exponents of the cravings, 
aspirations and ideals of the present age, the Brownings stand 
foremost ; and especially Mrs. Browning. In Aurora Leigh she 
has sounded depths and soared to heights in human life, rarely 
reached by any other author. The plot is clumsy, miserably 
defective, open to objection by every rule of art. Yet the spirit 
of the poem, like a kingly soul looking out through a maimed 
and crippled body, sways us by its majestic greatness, and 
awakens indescribable vibrations within us, as it goes on unfold- 
ing wondrous heights and depths of the inner life, of love, of 
art, of all things high, and holy, and beautiful. This poem was 
written with her heart’s blood, as she tells us every true book 
must be written, and it stirs the heart’s blood of her readers. 
No age could have given birth to this book but ours ; an age so 
full of complex emotion, of deep, recondite questioning, of earnest 
introspection. 

In Memoriam belongs preéminently to the modern school 
of poetry ; but in all Tennyson’s poems we do not meet with a 
finer specimen of this school than is to be found in his Two 
Voices. Herein is depicted, not a tournament between gallant 
knights, not the clashing of material armor, but the momentous 
and subtle conflict of spiritual powers, which makes a battle- 
field of almost every soul. The first voice speaks of doubt, 
negation, darkness — making everything a dream, a shadow, a 
delusion. ‘The second voice speaks words of light and cheer; 
it asks ‘ the dark, vague voice ’— 

‘Who forged that other influence, 


That heat of inward evidence, 
By which man doubts against the sense ? 
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‘ He owns the fatal gift of eyes, 
That read his spirit blindly wise, 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 


‘Here sits he, shaping wings to fly ; 
His heart forbodes a mystery : 
He names the name Eternity. 


‘That type of Perfect in his mind, 
In Nature can he nowhere find ; 
‘ He sows himself on every wind. 


‘He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend, 
And through thick veils to apprehend 
A labor working to an end. 


‘The end and the beginning vex 
His reason. Many things perplex, 
With motions, checks and counterchecks. 


‘He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange war with something good, 
He may nat do the thing he would. 


‘ Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn, 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 
Half-shown, are broken, and withdrawn. 


‘ Ah, sure, within him and without, 
Could his dark wisdom find it out, 
There must be answer to his doubt’. 


Again this sweet, high voice, the voice of the better spirit of 
the age, tells us of effort — 
‘Some hidden principle to move, 


To put together, part and prove, 
And mete the bounds of hate and love. 


‘ As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about. 


‘To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of lite, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law’. 
Finally the higher voice, after a long and subtle conflict with 
y 8 ? 8 
the ‘dull, one-sided voice’, prevails, as God grant it may do with 
us all. The Two Voices are essentially the same as ‘the 
everlasting nay’ and ‘the everlasting yea’ (of which Carlyle 
tells us in his earnest, rugged fashion), seen from the poet’s stand- 
point, and rendered with the poet’s fineness of touch. 
It is said that there is no rule without an exception, and we 
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must confess this to be the case in regard to the introspective 
tendency of modern poetry. Not only ‘the burning and shining 
lights’ of poetry whom we have adduced above, but a host of 
other modern poets, too numerous to mention, belong to the intro- 
spective school; yet, at the same time, there are a few modern 
materialistic poets who stand outside the circle. Prominent among 
these is Morris, the author of The Earthly Paradise, which is in- 
deed ‘of the earth, earthy’. Despite his genius and the beauties 
of his works, we lay them down unsatisfied and unstimulated. 
There is no gleam of soul breaking through the gorgeous 
panorama he lays before us, and so we predict for him the doom 
of oblivion: he does not use his powers to bear witness of the 
soul, and so his writings are dust — beautiful but perishable 
dust,— and ‘to dust they will return’. When his heroes and 
heroines prosper, their narrow happiness is almost sadder than 
the trials and conflicts through which it was reached; and we 
feel that we would far rather have the strugglés of a soul 
striving after something high and noble, than the mere pictures 
of its flowery ease. 

A few exceptions, however, by no means militate against the 
truth, that there is an almost universal tendency to introspection 
in the poets of the day. ‘The poet who would, at this age of the 
world, strike any deep chord in the heart of humanity, or obtain 
any lasting influence, must testify of the inner life; must lay 
bare the workings of the spirit, and point to its grand destiny 
and glorious possibilities. He who has the insight to see and 
the skill to depict these things clearly, belongs to the true poets, 
whom Aurora Leigh calls — 

‘The only truth-tellers now left to God, 

The only speakers of essential truth, 

Opposed to relative, comparative, 

And temporal truths. The only holders by 

His sun-skirts, through conventional grey glooms 
The only teachers who instruct mankind, 

From just a shadow on a charnel-wall 

To find man’s veritable stature out, 

Erect, sublime, the measure of « man; 


And that’s the measure of an angel, 
Says the Apostle’. 





Insectivorous Plants. 


Art. III.—1. Insectivorous Plants. By Charles Darwin, M. A., 
F. R.8., &e. London: Jobn Murray. 1875. 


2. Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1874, p. 102. London: John Murray. 1875. 


3. Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1874, pp. 18, 64, 113. Salem, Mass.: Published 
by Permanent Secretary. 1875. 


In the year 1768, Ellis, a well-known English naturalist, 
sent to Linneeus the drawing and description of a plant to which he 
gave the poetical name of Dionwa. This — one of the names of 
the goddess of beauty — has been very freely translated for popular 
service, into Venus’ Fly-trap. Though this observation of Ellis 
is, so far as we know, the first ever made upon the insectivorous 
plants, the observer saw at once the significance of certain 
organic peculiarities, and has left to us a record of the fact. 
That which separates this class of plants from all others in the 
vegetable world is the wonderful power which they possess of 
capturing insects and feeding upon them, and this power Ellis 
mentions in the first description sent to Linneeus. The plant, he 
says, ‘shows that Nature may have some views towards its 
nourishment, in forming the upper joint of its leaf like a 
machine to catch food ; upon the middle of this lies the bait for 
the unhappy insect that becomes its prey; . .. and the instant 
the tender parts are irritated by its feet, the two lobes rise up, 
grasp. it fast, lock the rows of spines together, and squeeze it to 
death; . . . nor do the lobes ever open again while the dead 
animal continues there’. 

Linneus did not accept this explanation of Ellis, but looked 
upon the movement of the leaves as an instance of extreme 
sensitiveness, and nothing more. In 1782 Dr. Roth published, 
in the Beitrdge zur Botanik, some observations made by himself 
upon the Drosera, a plant belonging to the same family. For 
many years the subject seems to have lost its interest, and was 
at last taken up in a remote locality, and observations were made 
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upon a distantly allied species. In 1816, Dr. McBride, a physi- 
cian of South Carolina, published an account of Sarracenia 
variolaris, the American Pitcher-plant, or Side-saddle flower, as it 
is popularly called, which is now known as one of the insectivorous 
plants. These discoveries, though of great value, were completely 
forgotten, until revived by the close and careful observation of 
another physician of the same State — Dr. Mellichamp — who 
has recognized and confirmed the value of his predecessor’s 
work. 

Here and there, scattered throughout the pages of Scientific 
Transactions, or in some of the higher kinds of physiological 
botanies, notices are to be found of the curious habits of some 
varieties of these plants. But most of them, before the year 
1860, were incomplete and lacking in general interest, unless we 
except an interesting though short account of the habits of Drosera 
which, Darwin tells us, was published in the Botanisch Zeitung, 
1852, p. 540. 

Country folk, whose observation is generally much keener 
than their reasoning powers, had long been aware of the fact 
that the leaves of Drosera are frequently covered with captured 
insects, without inquiring what relation these facts bore to the 
vital functions of the plant. In 1860 Mr. Darwin undertook to 
investigate this subject; and the results of his investigation we 
find in the volume under review. This book is devoted, almost 
exclusively, to the record of observed facts and to their immediate 
theoretical inferences; his peculiar views of evolution only 
occasionally cropping out. As an observer of facts Mr. Darwin 
has no superior, and his power of description is scarcely less re- 
markable than his power of observation. His style is simple, 
direct, and lucid; it is, in fact, so transparent a medium of his 
thought, that it requires an effort to withdraw the attention from 
the matter and fix it critically upon the manner of his work. 
He lacks the delicate play of fancy, the perpetual outflow of 
imagination, which inform Tyndall’s style with such beauty, as 
well as the brilliant flashes of wit which illumine Huxley’s dryest 
dissertations ; but as a scientific style we feel inclined to award it 
the highest place. 

The member of this curious family of carnivorous plants 
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which has been most closely studied and most fully described, is 
the common Sundew, or Drosera rotundifolia. It is found in 
many parts of North America, and flourishes in damp, but poor 
and boggy soil. From the surface of the ground a single stem, 
or sometimes more than one stem, rises to about five or six inches 
in height, and bears upon its termination a cluster of delicate 
snow-white flowers: a varying number of leaf-stalks spread 
radially out and close to the ground; from the base of the 
flower-bearing axis a few tiny rootlets, not exceeding an inch in 
length, reach down and penetrate the damp and peaty soil. 

It is the foliage-leaf of the Sundew, as it is of all the insectivorous 
plants, which makes it so remarkable. These are nearly circular 
and slightly concave disks, covered with delicate purple hairs, each 
terminated by a somewhat swollen gland. The glands con- 
tinually secrete a viscid fluid, which surrounds each one like a 
drop of dew. This appearance, together with the fact that the 
secretion is most copious when the sun shines upon it most brightly, 
has given to the plant the popular and poetic name of Sundew ; 
as though this dew, in contradistinction to the ordinary kind, 
were condensed by the sun instead of being dissipated by it. 

In order to understand the peculiar mechanism of the insectiv- 
orous plants, it will be necessary to examine a little into the or- 
dinary functions of leaves and of roots. Plants, as is very 
familiarly known, imbibe their nutriment in several different 
ways. They need oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen in order to the 
building-up of their tissues and the performance of their vital 
functions. The oxygen and carbon they receive directly from 
the air. Every plant-tissue, whether it be leaf, stem, root, or 
flower, is made up of a multitude of minute cells, each having a 
cellulose wall and protoplasmic contents. Associated with the 
protoplasm of many of the cells, is a substance known as chloro- 
phyll, which is the green coloring-matter of plants; and by means 
of this many of the most important chemical combinations 
necessary to life are effected. Atmospheric air enters the plant 
tissues by means of the thousand little openings, called stomates, 


which occur upon the exposed surfaces. The air fills the inter- - 


cellular cavities of the plant, and comes in contact with the 
cellulose walls of the cells themselves. Every one of these 
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possesses a power akin to that of respiration, by which it absorbs 
oxygen, and liberates carbon-di-oxide (carbonic acid). It has 
long been believed that plants reverse the processes of respiration, 
by day and by night; that is, that they breathe in carbon-di- 
oxide by day, and liberate oxygen; while they breathe in oxygen 
by night, and liberate carbonic acid. As a mere matter of result, 
this is true ; but the change is not an effect of mere respiration. 
Plants, like animals, constantly inhale oxygen, and exhale carbon- 
di-oxide. This is a process carried on by meansof all their cells, 
colored and uncolored. In addition to this the chlorophy]l-cells 
have the power, under the influence of sunlight, of taking in the 
. carbon-di-oxide, of separating it into its constituent elements, of 
appropriating the carbon and of yielding up the oxygen. During 
the day this latter assimilating process goes on so much the 
more powerfully, and its products are so much in excess of those 
of respiration, that the constant, and gentler, process is completely 
masked. There is no reversal of the respiratory process in the 
darkness ; it is only that the chemical action of the chlorophyll; 
under the controlling power of light, is necessarily suspended for 
the time, and the hitherto unperceived process of breathing may 
then be detected. These functions, both of breathing and assimi- 
lation, go on in the insectivorous as in the other plants. 

This, however, is not all that has been found essential to plant 
life. Nitrogen, as well as oxygen and carbon, is essential to 
vegetable existence. In ordinary cases, the necessary nitrogen, 
which plants have no power to absorb from the air, is supplied 
to the roots in a state of solution and in chemical combination. 
This is the element which so largely enters into all composts, 
whether natural or artificial. As we have seen in the case of 
Drosera (and it is equally true of other insectivorous plants), the 
roots are extremely small ; they are, in fact, totally incapable, from 
their size if from nothing else, of supplying the nitrogenous 
element needed. They have a use, and that one essential to the 
existence of the plant, for it is by them that the necessary water 
is imbibed. It has been found that some of these plants can be 
reared very successfully upon wet moss, with no soil whatever 
from which to draw supplies; and their habitat, where they 
grow wild, is in miserable, boggy ground, where only the 
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mosses flourish; and these, as is well known, only drink by 
means of their root-hairs, true roots being wanting to them, while 
they receive their food entirely from the air. 

Nitrogen must therefore be supplied to the insectivorous plant 
in some other way, and this is done by the absorption of organized 
animal or vegetable matter. Having a truly vegetable nature, 
and possessing the organs to perform all ordinary vegetable 
functions, these curious plants superadd to their vegetable powers 
one of the most marvellous of animal functions, that of a 
true digestion and assimilation. The transitions in Nature 
from form to form are never startlingly abrupt, and even this 
curious capacity has its representation in other forms of vegetable 
life. The embryo-plant within the seed lives upon and assimi- 


lates formed organic matter till it has sufficiently developed. 


roots to take up its own nutriment, and in its tiny laboratory 
combine and recombine the inorganic elements of earth, air, and 
water into organic tissue. The Drosera and its compeers seem to 
carry on this embryonic life throughout their whole existence, 
aided by most wonderful functional adaptations to their modes of 
nutrition. But link them as we may to a higher or lower, to 
more or less perfect forms of existence, there seem to be nowhere 
in organic Nature so many sudden transitions and wonderful 
combinations as we find among the insectivorous plants. 

In order to understand the wonderful powers of this plant we 
must look into the anatomy and physiology of the tiny disk, not 
over half an inch in diameter, in which such powers reside. 
The leaf is a slightly concave plate of cellular tissue; it possesses 
the usual systems of cells—the parenchymal, or ordinary internal 
cellular system of leaves, the fibro-vascular bundles or veins, and 
the upper and lower epidermal or skin-tissues. In all ordinary 
cases the vegetable hairs or trichomes, which give to many leaves 
and petals their soft and velvety look, are mere outgrowths of 
the upper or epidermal layer of cells. The tentacles of Drosera 
are, however, not mere superficial cells elongated by growth, and 
so are not strictly trichomes, but would seem rather~ to be 
peculiar prolongations of the leaf itself. It is found, by looking 
through a moderate magnifying power, that the fibro-vascular 
bundles run up into each gland a tentacle, as they are called, and 
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quite a number of clearly marked spiral vessels occupy the term- 
inal swelling. These spirally marked vessels, which present the 
appearance of closely coiled springs, !ong enough to form a cylin- 
drical vessel, form one of the commonest characteristics of leaves, 
stems, and roots; but are nowhere seen in vegetable hairs. 
The spiral coils in the Drosera glands are surrounded with several 
series of elongated cells, which spread out radially where the 
tentacle springs from the leaf. The tentacles in the centre of the 
disk are short, and their pedicels or stems are green, as is the 
disk itself, while the terminal glands are purple. The tentacles 
are longer towards the edge of the disk, and the extreme mar- 
ginal ones ave greatly elongated and entirely purple ; not only is 
this true of the pedicels, but of the glands as well. The purple 
fluid filling the cells of the glands must differ in some respect 


‘from that in the cells of the pedicel ; for upon placing the leaf 


in hot water the glands become white and opaque, the cell-con- 
tents immediately beneath them assume a brighter green tint, 
while the pedicel-cells turn to a bright red color. 

In addition to the tentacles the disk bears anumber of minute 
papille and true vegetable hairs, which can absorb but not 
secrete. If a small object, either organic or inorganic, be placed 
upon the centre of the disk, the tentacles touched send out a mysteri- 
ous impulse toward the marginal glands. The nearer ones are 
first affected and slowly bend toward the object ; gradually those 
farther and farther off receive the impulse, and they also bend in 
the same way, till at the end of a few hours the object is closely 
clasped by the hundred or more tentacles growing upon the 
upper surface of the leaf. The time required for inflection varies, 
in consequence of a number of varying circumstances ; it depends 
upon the size of the object, upon the nutritious qualities it pos- 
sesses, upon the age and vigor of the leaf, and upon the tempera- 
ture of the air. The movement is, however, quite different from 
the nocturnal movements, or sleep as it is called, of many plants, 
and it takes place as readily and promptly by night as by day. 
If any exciting fluid, such as milk, or an infusion of raw meat, 
be placed upon the disk, or if one or more glands be repeatedly 
touched, the tentacles bend over and close upon the disk; while 
a sudden blow, even though it be quite sharp, produces no effect 
whatever. 
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The marginal tentacles, in their normal position, bend back be- 
yond the level of the disk, so that an inflection causes them in 
folding over to describe an are of 180°, or sometimes even of 
270°. The whole tentacle does not curve when it becomes in- 
flected ; the bending part being confined to a small portion just 
above the base. If the exciting substance be placed on the 
centre of the disk, the middle glands remain erect; but if it be 
placed between the centre and the margin, then they turn toward 
and clasp the object. The leaf in this case shows almost every 
tentacle in one half bent over, while those in the other half re- 
main in their normal position. 

The motion in many instances may be Satiaatiy noted in half 
a minute after the object has been placed upon the disk. When 


drops of a nutritious or exciting fluid, such as infusion of raw - 


meat, milk, or soda, are allowed to fall upon the middle of the 
leaf, the whole disk becomes incurved and forms a little cup, 
sometimes round, more frequently triangular in shape. 

The secretion of the glands is very viscid, so that it may be 
drawn out into long threads; and the presence of any object 
placed upon one of them induces an increase in the quantity: if 
the object which excites secretion be one capable of affording 
nutriment to the plant, the secretion not only becomes greater, 
but it also changes its character. It possesses at all times an 
antiseptic quality ; bits of meat and other substances were left 
side by side to test this point—the one upon the Drosera disk 
bathed in the secretion, and the other near it on pieces of wet 
moss. The former remained perfectly sweet till it was dissolved 
and absorbed; the other soon decayed and swarmed with in- 
fusoria. With substances that do not readily become decomposed 
the like experiment was tried ; cubes of the white of hard-boiled 


egg were used, and when the portion upon the leaf had been 


dissolved and partially absorbed, that upon the moss was found 
to be mouldy. 

The Drosera secures its prey by means of the viscid secretion of 
its glands. An insect as it alights is caught by the sticky drops ; 
the pressure of its delicate feet (even in the case of the smallest 
gnat this is true) soon makes its presence known to the sensi- 
tive gland, and inflection takes place. The extreme minuteness 
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of the object producing this effect is almost beyond belief ; a bit 
of hair weighing only the ss}o9 of a grain has been known to 
cause the inflection of the tentacle on which it was placed, while 
all the others about it remained motionless. This experiment 
has been repeated so often, and with such precautions, as to render 
the results absolutely certain. 

When an insect alights upon the middle of the leaf, an im- 
pulse is sent out from there, and all the tentacles bend over and 
clasp it. If, however, it alights upon a marginal tentacle, that 
one bends over till it reaches the second row; the one of these 
touched takes up the little captive and carries it forward. In 
this way it is conveyed, by a sort of rolling motion, from margin 
to centre. As soon as the destination is reached, however, a 


_radial impulse is sent out, and all the tentacles become inflected 


over their prey. It is not known whether the insects are at- 
tracted to these leaves, or whether they alight by chance. In the 
former case, Darwin says, the leaf may be compared to a baited 
trap; in the latter, to a trap laid in a run which is frequented by 
game, but which is not supplied with any bait. 

The pressure which induces inflection, it has already been said, 
is almost infinitesimally small; but in every case which was 
critically examined, these minute particles which produced the 
inflection were seen to penetrate the viscid secretion and rest upon 
the gland itself. The reason for this peculiar kind of sensitive- 
ness is very manifest; the most delicate insect which will serve 
for food causes inflection and the pouring forth of the digestive 
fluid, while no effect is produced by heavy falling drops of rain 
or the strongest current of air. 

A very curious molecular motion accompanies the inflection, to 
which we have already referred as aggregation. -When the glands 
of a young leaf which has never been inflected are examined 
under the microscope, every cell seems filled with a homogeneous 
purple fluid, and a constant current of colorless protoplasm is 
seen to be circulating around the interior surface of the cell-walls ; 
this circulation, termed cyclosis, is a well-known and often observed 
phenomenon in cell-life. If, after the tentacles have been 
caused to bend by the presence of some exciting substance, the 
cells be again examined, a change which is apparent to the naked 
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eye may be observed. The smooth purple color has now become 
flecked and mottled. Under a high power of the microscope the 
cause may be discovered, and the process in all its stages watched. 
When by any means a tentacle is caused to become inflected, 
whether directly or indirectly, the aggregation begins at the glands 
and travels downward. When the exciting substance is placed 
upon the gland itself, the motor impulse must, of course, travel down 
the pedicel to the bending portion; when the excitation comes 
from the centre of the disk, the motor impulse must travel up the 
pedicel to the bending portion. But, whichever way the motor 
is propagated, aggregation always begins at the gland and travels 
downward. 

When subjected to a high magnifying power this process is 
seen to be in its various stages, first, in most of the cells, a sepa- 
ration of the purple protoplasm into small grains, which coalesce, 
in their turn, into minute spheres. These unite into one or more 
irregularly shaped masses of purple protoplasm, which undergo 
constant changes of form, uniting and dividing, and becoming 
contorted in various ways. Whenever the exciting cause is re- 
moved, the tentacles begin to reéxpand, and the minute masses 
of protoplasm suspended in their transparent fluid-medium to 
redissolve, and finally when the tentacle is fully opened the cells 
seem again filled with the homogenéous purple fluid. It is 
curious to observe the aggregation proceed from the gland down- 
ward ; it flashes the length of a longitudinal cell, then seems 
obstructed by the end-wall of the cell; penetrates the barrier, 
flashes along the extent of the cell, again to be obstructed, and 
again to overcome the obstacle. The redissolution of the purple 
masses travels from the base of the pedicel up toward the gland, 
the reverse direction from aggregation, of which it is also the 
reverse process. In almost all cases inflection and aggregation 
are associated together, though it is not universally the case. 

From the many experiments made by Mr. Darwin it is 
proved that the tentacles of Drosera remain much longer in- 
flected over nitrogenous than over non-nitrogenous substances, 
fluid as‘ well as solid ; and he gives us also the reason for this 
fact. Plants, by means of their roots, can only take up such 
nitrogen as is presented to them in solution. Animals have the 
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means of reducing to solution solid substances and assimilating 
them. The Drosera, it is found by careful observation, pos- 
sesses this animal power which is one of the characteristics of 
true digestion. In the case of animals, the digestion of albumi- 
nous compounds is effected by means of pepsin, which is a fer- 
ment, and acts only in the presence of a weak acid; neither the 
pepsin nor the acid alone being possessed of any such power. 

The secretion which stands always upon the glands of unex- 
cited Drosera leaves is not at all acid ; but when aggregation and 
inflection are caused by the presence of any exciting object, not 
only is the secretion greatly increased in quantity, but it is also 
changed in quality and becomes decidedly acid. Any artificial 
irritation of an animal stomach induces, in the same way, an 
acid secretion. As soon, however, as a portion of the substance 
dissolved by this acid is secreted in the leaf-glands, the true 
gastric fluid is poured forth. This vegetable pepsin is capable 
of digesting the same substances which animal pepsin digests, 
and is equally powerless upon others. 

The movement of the tentacles presents a very remarkable 
phenomenon, which finds its parallel in animal life. It might 
naturally be supposed that the motor impulse passed through the 
fibro-vascular bundles or veins of the leaf, as these anastomose 
and so form a connected system throughout the leaf; but experi- 
ment proves that it is not so. The impulse sent down from a 
tentacle moves outward, just as the aggregation is seen to ad- 
vance, radially. It seems to run out more easily in the line of 
least resistance; and as the cells are ranged radially about the 
foot of the tentacle, and are longitudinal in form, there seems no 
subtler reason needed for the direction in which the impulse is 
propagated. When a tentacle is touched, itself, it always bends 
toward the centre; but when the impulse comes from without, 
the side turned toward the motor centre contracts, and bends the 
tentacles toward that centre. The highest powers of the micro- 
scope do not reveal the slightest wrinkle or fold ‘in the con- 
tracted portion, even when a tentacle has been made to 
describe a whole circumference. There is manifestly, under 
such examination, a transference of some portion of the cell-con- 
tents from the concave to the convex portion of the bending 
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segment. The motor impulse as it ascends the pedicels of adja- 
cent tentacles acts directly upon the bending portion, without 
first ascending to the glands and then being transmitted down- 
ward. Some other impulse must, nevertheless, be transmitted to 
the glands, for they begin immediately secreting an acid sub- 
stance, and the glands send backward to the base that mysterious 
force which causes aggregation. This is the only phenomenon in 
the vegetable world, so far as is now known, akin to the reflex 
nervous action of animals. 

The most curious fact of all in connection with these move- 
ments, is that made known by Dr. Burdon Sanderson, who has 
discovered that Drosera and Dionza have a normal electric current, 
like that of animals, which is disturbed Py the movement of their 
leaves as the current in animals is by their muscular contractions. 
Not only are these curious plants allied to animal life by their 
powers of digestion, but also, it would seem, by something even 
subtler than this, by muscular contraction and the transmission 
of a motive force. . 

The only sensitive portions of the Drosera-leaf seem to be the 
glands, or the cells immediately below the tentacles: the faculty 
of secretion is confined to the glands alone ; but absorption takes 
place not only in the glands, but in the minute papille and vege- 
table hairs which cover the surface of the disk. When a nutri- 
tious substance is placed upon the disk, the folding-in of the 
tentacles and the incurvation of the disk itself forms a temporary 
stomach, which, like the stomach of an animal, pours forth at first 
an acid secretion, and afterwards, as an effect of absorption, a fer- 
ment which really enables the plant to take into its own tissues 
and assimilate this truly digested matter. 

There are a number of other species of Drosera which have 
been examined, These differ more in appearance than in struc- 
ture from Drosera rotundifolia. The leaves in most other 
species are long, instead of round. In the Drosera longifolia the 
apex of the leaf as well as the tentacles curls over the captured 
prey. Drosera Capensis,a native of the Cape of Good Hope, shows 
the peculiarity (which we shall see also characterizes Dionza) of 
a petiole with broad leaf-like margins, which are longer than, 
and nearly as broad as, the gland-bearing leaf. It might be 
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popularly described as a leaf of the ordinary kind with a gland- 
bearing leaf springing from its apex. The petiole has the power 
possessed by other foliage-leaves, and draws a large part of its 
nutriment; from the air, while the gland-bearing disk has fewer 
chlorophyll-cells. 

One of the most remarkable facts recorded of the long-leaved 
Droseras, is that to be found in the American Naturalist, Dec. 
1873. This was observed and recorded by Mrs. Mary Treat of 
New Jersey, of whom Darwin and other eminent naturalists 
speak with great respect. She says that when she pinned living 
flies at a short distance from,the leaves, without touching them, 
the leaf actually bent toward and seized its prey. No mention is 
made in Darwin’s book of this particular observation, though he 
quotes Mrs. Treat for other facts, and alludes to this very article 
on p. 278 in a foot-note. 

The Drosera binata (or Dichotoma) is a gigantic Australian 
species, which is of great interest because it forms one of those 
wonderful connecting links in the series; possessing affinities 


with the preceding and succeeding form, and being, as it were, 
an interpreter between them. The footstalk of the leaf, which is 
somewhat like a rush, is sometimes twenty inches long; the 
leaf-blade, which is narrow, bifurcates once at its junction with 
the tip of the footstalk, and again two or three times, curling 
over in an irregular way. The blade being about seven inches 
long, the whole leaf, including footstalk, measures sometimes as 
much as twenty-seven inches. The peculiarity of the species is 
that it unites within itself the characteristics of Drosera, and its 
nearest of kin the Drosophyllum. Besides the usual tentacles, 
bearing glands and capable of inflection, which characterize the 
other Droseras, it bas upon both its upper and lower surface 
sessile glands, consisting of four, eight, or twelve cells, which 
absorb powerfully ; and, upon the backs of the leaves, near the 
edges, tentacles which secrete the usual viscid substance, but are 
incapable of bending. These we shall see hereafter are charac- 
teristic of Drosophyllum, where they have a marked significance. 
Like the wonderful mechanism which is bound together in the 
fins of the fish, or folded away beneath the horse’s hoof, and 


which only finds its true significance when it reaches its perfect 
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development in the marvellous adaptability of the human hand,. 


like this shadowing forth of the higher life in the lower, we see 
the peculiar mechanism, which is perfected in the Drosophyllum, 
entering into the structure, apparently without purpose, in this 
species of Drosera. This gift of a mute but unerring prophecy 
which we find ‘again and again in Nature, is no mean endow- 
ment, but serves to bind into a divine and exquisite harmony 
the facts of creation, and to make manifest the purpose which 
runs through them all. 

The Drosophyllum is a rare plant, found only, so far as is now 
known, in Portugal and Moroeeo. It sends up long narrow 
leaves from ‘a woody axis, which are concave above and convex 
beneath. Both surfaces, with the exception of a narrow central 
channel, are covered with two kinds of glands, corresponding 
with the dorsal immovable tentacles and the sessile glands of 
Drosera binata. The taller glands are raised upon pedicels, and 
are of a mushroom form, having convex umbrella-shaped caps. 
These tentacles are of many sizes, and are of a bright pink or 
purple color. Like the tentacles of Drosera, they are rather 
prolongations of the leaf than true vegetable hairs. These glands 
secrete copiously a substance more liquid than that of Drosera. 
Beneath them, upon the surface of the leaf, are multitudes of 
minute colorless glands, which show the same internal structure 
as the tentacles, but which never secrete spontaneously. There 
is a curious division of labor performed in the Drosophyllum by 
the two sets of different glands, as we shall soon see. The 
secretion of the taller glands, unlike that of the Drosera, is 
equally acid, whether normally at rest or excited by the presence 
of nutritious matter. When a bit of meat is placed upon one of 
the upper tentacles, or an insect alights there, the convex surface 
affords a very insecure resting-place, and the drop of secretion 
being very liquid, generally rolls off, carrying with it the 
intruder. Its feet, legs and wings are clogged by the liquid, 
and its struggles only serve to precipitate doom, in the form of 
other drops which are shaken from the neighboring tentacles ; the 
trachea of the insect being closed by the secretion, it soon suc- 
cumbs and dies. The lower glands absorb powerfully, and are 
excited by so doing to pour forth their secretion, which is of the 
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‘nature of the ferment given out by the glands of the Drosera. 


The secretion of the taller glands of Drosophyllum, whose function 
it is to catch the prey and supply the acid necessary for digestion, 
is not increased by the presence of nitrogenous matter. On the 
other hand, the lower sessile glands only secrete under the influ- 
ence of the presence of such matter, and they alone possess any 
marked power of digestion. The marvellous adaptation of the 
organs to their function, shown by the various modes in which 
these plants capture and assimilate their prey, seems sometimes 
almost too wonderful for belief. Each variety has its peculiarity 
of organs, which are closely related to its peculiarity of function; 
the reason of each modification is, in almost every instance, 
perfectly clear, even with our imperfect knowledge of the subject. 
Drosophyllum, like Drosera, has very small roots, by which it 
imbibes water only. 

Dionea, or Venus’ Fly-trap, grows principally in the eastern 
part of North Carolina. A central stalk, or stalks, rise from a 
radial cluster of leaves ; each bears upon its summit a cluster of 
white-petalled flowers. The foliage-leaves possess a broad leaf- 
like petiole, the central vein of which — the mid-rib — grows 
beyond the termination of the petiole, and forms a two lobed 
leaf of very peculiar shape and structure; the two lobes stand 
up from the mid-rib at a little less than a right angle, each being 
slightly curved on its upper side. It is fringed along the upper 
and outer edges by a row of spines, which are prolongations of 
the leaf. Upon the inner surface of each lobe there are placed 
triangularly three delicate filaments (sometimes, though very 
seldom, the number of these filaments is more or less than three). 
Under a power of about three hundred diameters, the smaller 
filament of a Dionza lobe, which we have examined, measures 
about two inches; it is a sharply-pointed narrow cone formed of 
longitudinal cells, and has a clearly marked articulation, which 
answers as a joint, near the base. ‘These are the only sensitive 
portions of the leaf; and they are so exquisitely sensitive 
that the lightest touch will cause — not the filaments themselves, 
but — both lobes to close instantly, the filaments folding flat, by 
means of the joint, against the leaf. If a touch, or the presence 
of some innutritious substance, be the exciting cause, the lobes 
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become curved into a concave form, the terminal spines of their 
upper edges interlocking like the fingers of two clasped hands, 
and remain in this position. A concave chamber is thus formed ; 
and just rapidly enough do the spines interlock to retain a large 
insect, and to allow a very small one to escape. If it be an 
insect or other nutritious substance which is caught, the leaves do 
not remain concave, but press against each other throughout their 
whole extent, so closely as to force out of shape cubes of the 
white of hard-boiled egg. The muscular contraction is forcible 
enough to resist any effort to epen the lobes; they often tear 
rather than separate, and flap back with an audible sound when 
released from the hold, when the attempt to open them has been 
successful. 

The purpose of each of these peculiarities of structure is very 
clear. Dionzea has no secretion by means of which it can catch 
its prey ; if Drosera is a baited or unbaited trap laid in a run 
frequented by game, Dionza is something with which we are 
even more familiar, a spring-trap, that closes upon the unwary 
intruder which touches some secret wire. This wire, however, is 
not baited; the little delicate filaments are only the sentinels 
stationed to give the signal when an unwary victim is within 
the power of its captor. Dionzea does not seem to possess any- 
thing like the recuperative power of the various Droseras, and 
the provisions which we find made against a useless expenditure 
of force are very remarkable. Dionza, like Drosera, closes 
alike upon organic and inorganic substances. The Drosera, we 
have seen, pours out its acid secretion upon whatever inflects its 
tentacles (though pepsin is only secreted and exuded when the 
object is organic), and the tentacles soon unbend when the en- 
closed object yields no nutriment. There is not even so much 
loss of time and force as this in the Dionzea. We have already 
said that the lobes curve about an inorganic object, while they 
flatten themselves against an organic one. The sessile glands, 
which cover the surface of the lobes, like those of Drosophyllum, 
only secrete after the absorption of some nutritious substance, 
and then only such glands secrete as themselves ‘absorb. When 
the lobes unclose after having held some inorganic object, it is 
found to be perfectly dry, no secretion having taken place. If, 
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however, an insect or bit of meat be clasped between the lobes, 


they-press against it,and each gland touching it is excited to 
secretion ; this secretion, mingled with the dissolved food, flows by 
capillary attraction between the closely pressed lobes,and in this 
way every gland is induced to secrete. 

The Drosera remains closed over an organic body, which is 
not too large for it to digest, from forty-six hours to ten days, 
according to the digestibility of its prey ; cubes of albumen and 
bits of roast meat requiring the shorter time. After the matter 
has been completely dissolved and absorbed, the tentacles open, 
and the disks are ready for another meal. The Dionza, on the 
other hand, which remains closed not more than twenty-four 
hours over an inorganic substance, and suffers no exhaustion of 
the gastric fluid, remains closed for fifteen, twenty-four, or even 
as long as thirty-five days over an organic substance which it is 
digesting. When it redpens its lobes, the leaf seems torpid, and 
usually no excitation of the sensitive filaments will cause it to 
shut again. Another very curious fact, closely related to the 
needs of this plant, is that inorganic matter placed anywhere 
upon the disk, if it do not touch the filaments, produces no 
effect ; while organic, whether it touch the filaments or not, 
causes the lobes to close upon it; in the latter case, however, the 
movement is slow. It is easy to see how each one of the peculi- 
arities of each plant is meant to subserve a definite purpose. A 
touch upon a Drosera-leaf produces no. inflection; continued 
pressure, even the most exquisitely delicate pressure, produces 
the effect of finally bending all the tentacles. Drosera ensures, 
by its sticky secretion, the persistence of any pressure which will 
bring it advantage, and closes leisurely upon its victim. Dionza 
needs but the lightest touch to induce prompt movement; any 
leisurely motion in this case would, of course, be fatal to its 
purpose. é 

The motor impulse in Dionea, like that in Drosera, is not 
transmitted by the fibro-vascular bundles, but follows the line of 
least obstruction in the parenchymal cells. The mechanism of 
the movement and its transmission is very mysterious; the 
bending portion of the lobes lies near the mid-rib, and appears to 
be due to a contraction of the upper epidermal layer of cells, 
20 
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The filaments, which are so intimately associated with the closing 
of the lobes, have, it is proved by experiment, nothing to do with 
its reéxpansion. It seems probable from this that the lower 
cells of thelobes are in a state of tension, which is overcome by 
a violent contraction, when the sensitive filaments are touched ; 
and that as soon as this contraction is past, and the upper 
epidermal cells are permitted to expand, this tension allows the 
lobes to resume their normal position. 

There is nothing especially interesting in the account given 
by Mr. Darwin of the Pinguiculas, except that they seem very 
remotely allied to the other insectivorous plants, that the two 
lateral edges of their leaves fold over their prey, and that in a 
natural state they seem to live almost as much on organized 
vegetable as animal matter. In many of the specimens examined, 
pollen-grains, seeds, bits of leaves, and minute seedling plants 
were found adherent to the plant and in course of digestion. 
This is, however, not an exceptional case, as certain vegetable 
infusions, such as infusions of raw and cooked cabbage, green 
peas, &e., caused inflection, aggregation, and digestion in all the 
plants of which we have already spoken. In their natural con- 
dition, however, the others do not seem to derive any aunties 
menvishenet from vegetation as Pinguicula does. 

There is a very remarkable genus of insectivorous plants 
found in the Asiatic Archipelago, from Borneo to Ceylon, in 
tropical Australia, and in the Seychelle Islands. Instead of 
securing their prey by a voluntary motion of any kind, the 
Nepenthes have a most curious contrivance for entrapping them. 
We have seen in Dionzea that a prolongation of the mid-rib, or 
middle vein of the footstalk, is developed into the two lobes 
which close upon their prey. The leaf of Nepenthes has also 
an excurrent mid-rib which bears upon its termination a vase- 
shaped growth, and this forms the pitfall by means of which its 
numerous victims are captured. The pitcher of Nepenthes is 
not, like the lobes of Dionexa, a modified leaf; but being 
carefully watched in its development, it is found to be an 
enormously developed gland, like those which, in a less con- 
spicuous form, are found upon the tips of various leaves. 
During the earlier stages in the development of the plant, 
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pitchers are produced in great abundance. In the different 
varieties (and as many as thirty are now known to science), they 
vary greatly in size, shape, and general appearance. In size 
they range from one inch to eighteen inches in height. Those 
pitchers which grow near the roots rest naturally upon the 
ground ; sometimes, upon those species which do not leaf near the 
ground, the excurrent mid-rib of the leaf grows a yard long 
before the pitcher is fully developed so that it may reach and 
rest upon the ground. ‘The pitchers are surprisingly like our 
familiar household vessels after which they are named; the 
termination of the mid-rib is just below what we should call the 
bottom of the pitcher; above this it bulges out, and after a 
graceful curve, it contracts and terminates in an oblique mouth, 
sloping downward from the handle-side to the spout-side. Just 
where the handle would be united with the rim, a cordate leaf 
springs up, and stands (at various angles, according to the variety) 
as a lid to the hollow vessel beneath. The young pitchers are 
smaller, bulge more, and have smaller and more erect lids than 
the older ones. Down the outside of the front, run two fringed 
longitudinal wings ; these generally become less conspicuous as 
the pitcher grows older. The mouth is furnished with a thick 
corrugated brim covered with honey-glands; this serves to 
strengthen the mouth, to keep it open, and to lure insects into 
the pitcher. When the lids are inclined over the digestive 
cavity, the inner surface of the lid is also supplied with honey- 
secreting glands; but in Nepenthes ampullaria — which Hooker 
tells us is the only species having the lid thrown horizontally 
back —there are no honey-glands upon the lid. From its 
position we can readily understand that honey upon this widely 
opened lid wouid attract insects, and lead them away from, in- 
stead of into, the pitcher. 

In almost every species the pitchers stand erect; in those 
which climb high, the excurrent mid-rib often performs the office 
of a tendril, wrapping one or more times about any suitable sup- 
port. The internal development of the pitcher of Nepenthes 
is very remarkable. There are, from the mouth downward, three 
distinct surfaces: the lid and brim form the attractive surface, 
and are supplied with honey-secreting glands in great numbers. 
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These glands consist of an assemblage of cells, imbedded ina 
cavity of the tissue in which they occur, and are surrounded by 
a guard-ring of cellular tissue of a glassy appearance. The brim 
sometimes slopes so as to form a funnel-shaped opening to the 
cavity below,.and sometimes the inner edge is developed into a 
row of incurved hooks, strong enough, in certain varieties, to 
hold securely any adventurous bird which had thrust its body 
sufficiently far into the cavity in search of food. 

The second surface is below the mouth ; inside this is a smooth 
opaque surface, which Hooker tells us ‘is formed of a fine net- 
work of cells, covered with a glass-like cuticle, and studded with 
minute reniform transverse excrescences.’ (Rep. Brit. Asso. p. 112.) 
The remainder of the interior of the pitcher is the secretive sur- 
face ; it is a plate of cellular tissue covered with an enormous 
number of glands, which resemble the honey-glands of the lid, and 
are set in a depression of the tissue in the same way, only that they 
are semicircular, with the mouth turned downward, so that all the 
secreted fluid falls to the bottom of the pitcher. In one variety, 
N. Rafflesiana, three thousand such glands were found upon a 
single square inch. The fluid-secretion is always acid, of the same 
nature as the first secretion of Drosera after being excited, or the 
constant secretion upon the mushroom-like glands of Droso- 
phyllum. The fluid fills only a small portion of the pitcher. 
In one not less than five inches in height, which we saw inverted 
yesterday, not half a teaspoonful of liquid poured out. When 
the liquid is emptied out of a pitcher which has never received 
animal food, it collects again, though slowly and scantily. After 
being separated from the plant the glands continue to secrete, 
though not vigorously ; if, however, nitrogenous substances, such 
as meat and white of egg, be administered, the secretion is just 
double the normal amount. The experiments tried by Darwin 
upon the Drosera and Dionza, were tried .with equal success by 
Hooker upon Nepenthes. ‘The results of these experiments show 
that Nepenthes digests animal matter, and secretes a ferment like 
pepsin. The disintegration of nutritious matter he also found to 
be three times as rapid in the pitchers as it was in distilled water 
at the same temperature. 

When too large a meal is given to the pitcher, it digests what 
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it can, and then the remainder, which is undigested, becomes 
putrid. It is of course difficult, in the depth of the pitchers, 
and beneath the secretion always present, to detect the processes 
with the same accuracy with which they were observed in the 
Drosera and Dionea leaves. Aggregation, it is found, accom- 
panies digestion, as in Drosera and Dionzea. The clear green of 
the cells gives way to a brown and speckled appearance, which 
under the microscope shows itself to be aggregation. 

In some varieties, especially those which are natives of Borneo, 
the colors of the pitchers are most gorgeous, especially the lid 
and the border about the mouth. The same devices are thus 
used to attract insects to this foliage-leaf as are used in the case 
of flowers: brilliant color and the- presence of honey. One 
variety has a pitcher with broad, fringed, longitudinal wings, 
and an exquisitely fluted border about the mouth of a deep rose 
color. These longitudinal wings, which generally touch the 
ground below and run up to the honeyed brim, serve as a guide 
to the ascending insects. The Nepenthes forms the last of the 
series of plants which are sustained by digestion. There are 
several other varieties of insectivorous plants mentioned by the 
authorities, but which have not been examined with sufficient 
exactness to render them very interesting, and throw no new 
light upon the subject. We will, therefore, not touch upon 
them. 

Some observations made upon the glandular hairs of various 
plants, allied and unallied to the Droseracer, have proved that 
ordinary glandular hairs possess, in some species, the power of 
absorbing organic matter. Two species of Saxifraga, which are 
allies, and one each of Primula and Pelargonium, not allies of 
the Drosera, were found to absorb nutritious matter by means of 
their trichomes, and to become aggregated during the process. 
In the Pinguicula the secretive and absorptive glands are quite 
manifestly glandular hairs, and not prolongations of the leaf, 
which possess the power of digestion. The Pinguicula and 
Nepenthes are very remarkable members of the insectivorous 
tribe. They are not closely allied to the Droseraces, which 
includes in its family-circle Drosera, Dionza, Drosophyllum, 
Roridula, Byblis, and Aldrovanda ; and yet they possess in com- 
mon with it the curious power of digestion. 
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In connection with this point, Darwin says :—‘ The embryos of 
some plants secrete a fluid which dissolves albuminous substances 
out of the endosperm [the stored-up food which is supplied to 
the sprouting embryo before it has burst the seed-coat]; although 
the endosperm is not actually united with, but only in contact 
with, the embryo. All plants, moreover, have the power of 
dissolving albuminous or proteid substances, such as protoplasm, 
chlorophyll, gluten, aleurone, and of carrying them from one 
part to other parts of their tissues. This must be effected by a 
solvent, probably consisting of a ferment together with an acid’ 


(p. 362). A foot-note supplies an interpolation :—‘ Since this : 


sentence was written’, he says, ‘I have received a paper by 
Gorup-Besanez, who, with the aid of Dr. H. Will, has actually 
made the discovery that the seeds of the vetch contain a fer- 
ment, which, when extracted by glycerine, dissolves albuminous 
substances, such as fibrin, and converts them into true peptones ’. 
(Berichte der Deutschen Chem. Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1874, p. 1478.) 
The presence therefore of acid, and even of a ferment akin to 
animal pepsin, it thus appears is not present alone in the insec- 
tivorous plants; though it nowhere else has received so great 
development, or performs so important a function. 

Beside the plants already described, which receive nutriment 
from organic matter by a true digestion, there is another class 
(using the word class popularly, rather than botanically) which 
derive nourishment by .the absorption of decomposed animal 
matter collected in their foliage-leaves. To this latter kind be- 
longs the American Pitcher-plant, or Side-saddle flower, as it is 


indifferently called. Between the two general classes stands a — 


wonderful little aquatic plant which partakes of the nature of 
both. 
The Aldrovanda, Darwin says, ‘may be. called a miniature 
aquatic Dionea. Stein discovered in 1873 that the bilobed 
leaves, which are generally found closed in Europe, open under a 
sufficiently high temperature, and when touched suddenly close’. 
This little plant is entirely destitute of roots, and floats freely in 
the water. The leaves are arranged in a whorl about the stem, 
and each one has a broad footstalk terminating in a bilobed leaf : 
from the termination of the petiole, just where the leaf is joined 
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to it, four or five rigid projections spring, tipped each with a 
stiff bristle; these enclose between them the two-lobed leaf, the 
mid-rib of which is also tipped with a similar bristle. The lobes 
are formed of a very delicate translucent tissue, and open only 
about as wide as a living mussel-shell. Each lobe is in form 
rather more than a semicircle ; and the edges of the outer surface 
of the lobes, which are furnished with points, are doubled inward. 
The lobe is composed of two very dissimilar portions. When 
the two lobes are laid flat open, the impression upon the eye is 
of two complete circles, intersecting each other in such a manner 
that the circumference of each touches the centre of the other. 
The illusion is increased by the fact that the apparently overlap- 
ping portion is darker than the others. The mid-rib, which 
divides the figure symmetrically, seems to be the common chord 
which subtends all the ares — the two larger and two smaller 
ones. The lighter crescent-shaped outer portion of each circle is 
covered with small prominences, crowned with a quadrifid 
or four-rayed process, not unlike in appearance the stellate 
hairs which clothe many leaves and give to them their downy 
dppearance ; the inner curve encloses a space covered with simple 
colorless glands like those of Dionza. Over this darker gland- 
bearing surface are found numerous delicate hairs, the sensitive 
filaments of our little aquatic Dionza; they differ from those of 
Dionza, however, in being colorless, and in having two joints 
instead of one. This inner, and darker, portion, which is com- 
posed of three layers of cells, represents the digestive and motive 
apparatus of the Dionza; while the outer, and lighter, portion, 
composed of only two layers of cells, possesses the peculiar char- 
acteristic of at least some species of the second kind of insectiv- 
orous plants. The quadrifid processes do not digest as the 
glands do, but they possess the power of absorbing decomposed 
organic matter for the maintenance of the vegetable organism. 
It is certainly a most remarkable fact that a single insignificant 
plant should show, upon one tiny disk, the characteristic organic 
peculiarities of these two widely-separated classes of insectivorous 
plants, and that the one portion should be separated from the 
other by a defined boundary-line. 

The Aldrovanda, though the notices of it are scant and im- 
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perfect, serves to introduce us to a new genus, upon which many 
observations have been made, namely, the Uféricularias. These 
are aquatic plants, possessing an aérial portion which produces 
the flowers. A writer in the Annales des Science Naturelle gives 
the following rather fanciful description of one of these plants, 
as though it were two distinct organisms :—‘ The one is an aquatic 
plant, with horizontal leaves and no root; it can either raise 
itself to the surface of the water, or reach its depths; the other 
an aérial plant, turning toward the heavens, producing flowers 
on its summit, and planted upon the first, which serves it as soil, 
or rather as roots. Each of these beings not only accomplishes 
a special function in a particular mode, but each possesses an in- 
timate structure appropriate to this function and to this mode ; 
and the difference in this regard is so great between the two, that 
when one has submitted to him isolated fragments of the two 
axes, he does not hesitate to assign them to distinct and widely 
separated vegetable types’. (Fifth Series, vol. x. p. 59.) Most 
of the writers upon the insectivorous plants confine themselves 
closely to the leaves, their organic structure and functions. Any 
idea of the plants themselves has, therefore, to be gathered 
from various sources; and some of these descriptions must stand 
upon their own merits, having received neither the disapproval 
nor sanction of the latest and most accurate observers. Darwin 
merely says:—‘ The plants float near the surface of the water, 
and are quite destitute of roots, even during the earliest period 
of their growth. They commonly inhabit, as more than one 
observer has remarked to me, remarkably foul ditches’ (p. 397). 
‘The leaves’ of U. neglecta, he goes on to say, ‘ continually bifur- 
cate, so that a full-grown one terminates in from twenty to thirty 
points. Each point is tipped by a short, sharp bristle; and 
slight notches on the sides of the leaves bear similar bristles. 
On both surfaces there are many small papille, crowned with 
two ‘hemispherical cells in close contact’ (pp. 396-7). On the 
same divided leaf there are frequently two or three of the 
utricles or bladders which give to the plant its name, as well as 
its chief interest. These are oval sacs, supported on the side by 
a short pedicel ; when mature, they measure about one-tenth inch 
in length. At the smaller end of the egg-shaped sac there is an 
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opening, guarded by two prolongations of the cellular tissue of 
the sac; the one called the collar, is a thick cellular growth which 
dips deeply into the cavity of the sac ; the other, the valve, forms 
one side of the slit-like orifice which leads into the bladder ; it 
becomes, at its margin, sharp, thin, and smooth, and rests upon 
the edge of the collar. Above the orifice, as if to guard it, there 
are two prolongations of the cellular tissue of the sac, bearing 
six or seven long, pointed bristles; these are quite enough like 
the antenne of some of the lower crustacea to justify the name 
which Darwin has bestowed upon them. On the two sides of 
the entrance, beside the antenne, are from three to seven long: 
multicellular bristles. The valve can only open inwards, as 
both collar and valve dip into the cavity of the bladder. There 
is, of course, a hollow or depression, at the bottom of which lies 
the slit-like opening. On the lower side are both the stalk-like 
pedicel, toward the larger end of the oval, and the opening, 
toward the smaller, guarded by its bristles and antenne ; this 
lower side, which is flatter than the upper, faces the stem during 
the early stages of its development; later, however, it. is 
generally found turned either horizontally, or obliquely down- 
ward. The bladders, with their bristles and valves, form the 
trap into which unwary crustaceans and other aquatic small- 
fry are ensnared. 

The valve, which is colorless, transparent, flexible and elastic, 
is formed of two layers of small cells ; two pairs of transparent, 
pointed bristles arise near the free portion and point obliquely 
outward ; there are also upon its surface numerous glands, which 
have the power of absorption. These are of three kinds, which 
seem to graduate into one another. They are filled with pro- 
toplasm, and the usual tests determine those which have captured 
insects to contain matter in solution. The bladder itself, within, 
is covered with crowded masses of four-rayed processes, like 
those found on the outer crescent-shaped portion of the Aldrovanda 
lobe. At the junction of the larger, polygonal cells which form 
the tissue of the utricle, small angular cells are placed, and from 
these arise the quadrifid processes. 

The bladders have been supposed to serve as floats to the 
plant; but this cannot be the office which they are intended to 
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perform, for branches bearing none, and those from which the 
utricles had been removed, floated quite as well as those still 
retaining them were found to do. The real function of the 
bladders is to catch minute water animals, and insects, which 
serve as nutriment to the plant. Darwin, principally on the 
evidence supplied him by Mrs. Mary Treat, concludes that the 
bladders are not sensitive, and that insects force their way into 
the cavity through the valve-guarded slit, which permits ingress, 
but not egress. In an article published by Mrs. Treat (Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1876) since the appearance of Darwin’s 
.book, she brings forward the latest results of her investigations, 
and there states her belief in some sort of sensitiveness in the 
utricles. Darwin mentions the fact, that more than once objects 
placed near the orifice of the utricles suddenly disappeared ; but 
finding that he could not cause any perceptible movement in the 
valve by touching or brushing it (in imitation of a crawling in- 
sect), he concluded the valves to be lacking in sensitiveness, 
Mrs. Treat says:—‘ After careful and repeated experiments, I 
find that the larva has nothing to do with effecting an entrance; 
if it is caught in the valve, the part that is within the utricle 
seems perfectly powerless to move, but the part that is outside 
can move and wriggle. And it would seem that when a larva 
as strong as a mosquito was caught, with its head and the first 
joint of its body sticking out of the utricle, it might escape; but 
as far as I have observed it never does. The chironomous 
larva, with its more slender body, was not often caught and held 
in the valve, but occasionally one was caught so. Usually they 
were carried bodily into the utricle with a sudden quick move- 
ment, and they were as often taken in tail first as head first. I 
have found as many as thirteen chironomous larve in a single 
utricle, and all caught within forty-eight hours of each other. 
There could be no mistake here, for the larve and plant were in- 
troduced forty-eight hours before. Upon two occasions I have 
found a dead chironomous larva held fast in the valve, and 
while I was looking, the valve suddenly opened and engulfed 
the larva with sufficient force to send it to the opposite side of 
the utricle’. The peculiar kind of sensitiveness possessed by 
the bladders, the point where it resides, and the mechanism of 
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the motion, are still unsolved mysteries. The antenne and 
bristles are manifestly useful in guiding insects toward the 
orifice, for they spread out, forming a funnel-shaped entrance, at 
the bottom of which is the opening. 

The process by means of which the utricles take advantage of 
the presence of their captured prey, it is proved by repeated ex- 
periment, is probably in no sense a process of digestion. The 
captured animals are generally found as a pulpy mass of decayed 
matter, through which the jaws and limbs, and sometimes the 
horny integuments of certain insects, are intermingled. There is 
reason to think that some substance is secreted which hastens 
the decomposition. Darwin quotes a statement from the Nat- 
ural History of Jamaica, by Browne, to show that there is no 
inherent improbability in his supposition ; the milky juice of the 
papaw, he tells us, causes meat which has been soaked in it to 
become quite tender in ten minutes, and soon after to become 
putrid. 

However this may be, the decomposed matter contained in the 
utricles is absorbed by the quadrifid processes whick line its in- 
terior. A change, hardly less marked than that caused by di- 
gestion in the Drosera-tentacles, shows itself in the quadrifid 
processes, after having been in contact with the decomposed 
mass. The absorption in this way of matter in solution and de- 
composed, is much less remarkable in the vegetable world than 
the digestion of the Droseracee. It seems to be in this case a 
transference of the functions of ordinary vegetable roots, to other 
and special organs provided for such plants as have no roots. 
The aquatic Utricularias of course have their bladders usually 
filled with water; a small quantity of air is however found in 
them in most cases, In the older utricles, containing dead and 
captured animals, air is almost always found ; but this cannot be 
entirely due to decomposition, because it has also been found in 
young and perfectly empty utricles. 

_ The Utricularia montana lives in the tropical regions of 
South America, and is generally counted among the air-plants ; 
but there is some reason to suppose that it sometimes grows in 
the crevices of rocks. In hothouses it is grown in peaty soil. 
The leaves of this species, instead of bifurcating as in the aquatic 
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varieties, are entire, and grow to about one inch and a-half in 
length. It produces numerous rhizomes, or creeping under- 
ground branches, which are not, strictly speaking, roots ; these 
thread-like, colorless rhizomes bear small bladders ; they also oc- 
casionally swell into tubers. Both of these developments are ap- 
parently destined to supply water to the plant, as no stored-up 
starch or other solid matter is found in them. The bladders 
grow in great numbers, sometimes as many as three or four hun- 


dred upon a single plant, and are generally found filled with . 


water ; though they are subterranean, many insects are captured 
by them, which undoubtedly afford nourishment to the plant. 
The shape of the utricles is greatly modified for its underground 
work ; instead of the projecting antenne armed with bristles, 
they possess unarmed antenne which curve completely around, 


resting on either side of the bladder, and forming a roof over the . 


depression where the orifice lies, which protects it from being 
clogged up by the earth, but which still leaves a free passage 
for the entrance of insects. Within the bladders are a mul- 
titude of quadrifid processes, which perform for the plant the 
necessary absorption of*organic matter. The modes of nutrition, 
beginning with that closely allied to animal digestion, have ap- 
proached hy a descending series to true vegetable nutrition by 
means of roots, Utricularia montana forming the last of the 
series. 

We now come to a genus of insectivorous plants which differ 
very widely from any that we have+yet examined, though touch- 
ing one or another at certain points. This is the Sarracenia: 
there are eight species of this genus, all similar in habits, and all 
natives of our Eastern States. Their habitat is in boggy ground, 
and even in places covered with shallow water; and they are 
found as far north as Newfoundland, and as far south as Florida. 
Some years ago its root was proposed as a remedy for small-pox, 
and it in this way ‘enjoyed an evanescent notoriety’. It is 
known by several popular names, Trumpet-leaf, Side-saddle 
flower, Pitcher-plant, Fly-trap, &c.; but by its botanical name 
of Sarracenia it is perhaps better known than by any of the local 
appellations: the name was given to it from the fact that Dr. 
Sarrazen sent the first specimen from Quebec to Paris. The 
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plant, as figured by Prof. Riley, is a cluster of leaves, springing 
directly from the ground. Some of these are ordinary-looking 
leaves, the others are long trumpet-shaped tubes covered with an 
arched hood; the tube is a transformed petiole, the hood a 
modified leaf. Hooker describes them as having two, or even 
three varieties of pitcher ; but we gather from the descriptions of 
those familiar with them in their native soil, that these are, in 
some species at all events, only different stages in the develop- 
ment of similar pitchers. There are eight known species be- 
longing to the genus. Four of these, S. purpurea, S. flava, S. 
rubra, and S. Drummondii, have, in their young state, pitchers 
with the hoods arched down over the mouth; in a more mature 
state the hood stands up nearly erect, with its sides so deflected 
as to shed all the rain-water which it catches, though the rain 
falling directly into the open receptacle is retained. S. psittacina 
and S. variolaris have permanently closed lids, into which no 
water can fall, though there is an aperture for the entrance of 
insects. 

Dr. Mellichamp, who has perhaps made the closest observa- 
tions upon Sarracenia variolaris, says:—‘ It is found mostly in 
our damp pine-lands, occasionally in wet bogs, but it flourishes 
best on slight elevations on the edges of “ pine-barren ponds.” 

‘In such situations, with an open grassy pine-land surrounding 
them, with an abundance of sunlight, and a sufficiency of mois- 
ture, these plants are found in large clusters or patches, their 
yellow flowers and curiouslysspotted leaves of green or purple 
presenting an appearance as singular as beautiful. The leaves, 
which vary in length from one foot to eighteen inches, have cer- 
tain peculiarities of conformation, the throat being covered by an 
“arched or vaulted appendage”, a sort of upper lid or hood, 
which extends forward and downward, overhanging the orifice 
and thus preventing the admission of rain-water; . . . the inner 
surface of the hood, or upper lid, is marked on its posterior 
portion by white translucent spots and purple reticulations, which 
last extend forward and upward, and again downward, on each 
side of the rim, for a half an inch, or sometimes an inch’. 

The interior of the pitcher is very wonderful and beautiful, 
and may be divided into four surfaces, for the sake of descrip- 
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tion. The first portion—of translucent spots and purple re- 
ticulations, just described — Hooker calls the attractive surface ; 
it occupies the inner surface of the lid, and that part of the 
pitcher just below the rim; it possesses many stomates, and, in 
common with the mouth of the pitcher, is covered with honey- 
secreting glands. The second surface, just below the first, called 
the conductive surface, is opaque, formed of glassy cells elongated 
into short conical processes which overlap each other like 
shingles upon a roof, and turn downward. This surface forms a 
peculiarly insecure foothold even to insects. The third, or 
glandular surface, occupies a considerable portion of that part 
of the cavity of the pitcher which is beneath the conductive 
surface ; this also affords no foothold for insects, and is thickly 
studded with glands. Below this is the fourth or detentive 
surface: this portion of the cavity possesses no cuticle, and is 
studded with innumerable deflexed hairs, which are rigid and 
glass-like, and converge toward the axis of the lessening cavity, 
so that an insect which is once caught cannot effect its escape, 
and by its efforts after freedom only wedges itself more and more 
firmly in the pitcher. 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that Sarracenia purpurea, 
which has an opened-mouthed rain-receiving pitcher, seems to 
secrete no honey or other fluid. It is also the only species which 
has a special glandular surface, and has no glands, as the other 
species have, upon its,detentive portion. Such a concurrence of 
facts suggests the probability that this variety of Sarracenia 
either has no proper secretion of its own, or else that it gives it 
out only after the pitcher has been filled with rain-water. (Rep. 
Brit. Asso. p. 110.) Sir doseph Hooker expresses the opinion that 
pitchers so differently constructed, and with such different tissues 
as those described above, do not, in all probability, act in the same 
way. Some of the pitchers appear to serve the purpose of re- 
taining waiter for the use of the plant; but those with the closed 
lids have manifestly a different function. The fact that insects 
are caught, and become decomposed in an abnormally rapid 
manner, suggests that these plants feed upon the results of de- 
composition ; but the subject has never received the close observa- 
tion necessary to the determination of all these points. It is 
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therefore impossible to tell whether the glands both secrete and 
absorb, like the Droseraceze ; whether they only absorb, like the 
quadrifid processes of Utricularia ; and finally, what it is that 
they do secrete, whether a solvent or a ferment. The observations 
made by Hooker were upon cultivated plants, in a climate unlike 
their native climate, and this fact always somewhat complicates 
matters. 

Dr. Mellichamp supplies us with some very curious facts, 
which we will now give. On the 22d of April, he tells us, the 
plants are blooming freely ; the pitchers are, however, at this 
season, still tender and immature, and show no signs of honey. 
Many leaves were examined by him which had not yet lifted 
their lids, and into which, of course, no water could have 
penetrated ; a small amount of fluid, varying from five to fifteen 
drops, was found in each. This liquid to the taste ‘was bland 
and somewhat mucilaginous’, says Dr. Mellichamp, ‘ yet 
eventually leaving in the mouth a peculiar astringency, recalling 
very accurately the taste of the root, with which I am familiar’. 
(Proc. Am. Asso. p. 115.) This is not a little curious, that the 
pitchers, which to a certain extent perform the functions of roots, 
should secrete a juice closely resembling that found in the root 
itself. 

In the unopened and immature pitchers there was no trace of 
insect-life to be found, no appearance of eggs, larvee, or animal 
débris. In the mature leaf, on the contrary, in almost every one 
of the many hundreds subjected to examination, dead and decaying 
insects were found packed into the bottom of the tube. In the 
younger leaves there was only ‘a small wad of macerated insects, : 
chiefly ants . . . . over which floated the still, clear, and almost 
tasteless liquor’ (Proc. Am. Asso. p. 110). In the more mature 
leaves a considerable mass of decaying insects, with the chitinous 
coats of others, are to be found, reaching to the height of from 
one to six inches in the tube. In the midst of all this decay and 
death there are several forms of living insects which are found 
in the Sarracenia tubes. Of these we shall speak hereafter. 

The mode of capture in these trumpet-leaves is very like that 
in Nepenthes. Down the front exterior wall of the pitcher runs a 
broad, longitudinal wing, reaching from the honey-bearing rim 
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to the ground. In favorable ground, and with the necessary 
moisture and sunlight, it is found that honey is secreted, not only 
about the rim and within the mouth of the pitcher, but down the 
whole length of the wing. On one occasion Dr. Mellichamp 
found the border of the wing —‘the honey trail’— streaming 
with honey. This was, however, an exceptionally copious secre- 
tion. The honey has been supposed to possess some intoxicating 
quality, in order to account for the capture of such a number of 
insects. Dr. Mellichamp’s observations do not sustain this 
assumption. Insects are lured on by the honeyed. path from the 
ground to the brim of the pitcher, and from there to its interior 
honey-seereting portion. Just below this, as we have said, is the 
surface covered with soft, downward-pointing hairs. The weight 
of the insect’s body probably presses down the further end of the 
hairs, as they invariably slip backward when the tube is in a 
horizontal position ; when it is erect, of course the tendency toward 
the bottom of the tube is even greater. The popular belief— 
which seems to be entirely unfounded — is that flies walk upon the 
ceiling or walls by means of a sucker in each foot; what they 
really possess is a pad covered with many short hairs, which 
constantly exude a somewhat sticky moisture. This materially 
assists them in walking upon smooth surfaces; on rougher 
ground they are aided by their claws. The pubescent surface of 
Sarracenia offers neither a smooth surface for the adhesion of the 
pads, nor anything solid on which to fasten their claws. . The 
delicate growth of elongated cells is too deep for their claws to 
penetrate and take firm hold of the epidermal layer beneath ; and 
this is equally true of many other insects. 

A fly, therefore, which has tempted fate so far as to venture 
inside the pitcher, has small chance of escape; the manner in 
which he slips and tumbles about in his struggles to save him- 
self, naturally led to the supposition that the honey, or the fumes 
from the pool below, had produced a sort of intoxication. Dr. 
Mellichamp made many experiments to determine this point, as 
a result of which he found that the liquor in a vial, over which 
flies are suspended in a gauze net, produces no effect, neither does 
the honey, on which they are allowed to feed outside the tube ; 
we may therefore infer that it is unsteadiness of the feet, rather 
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than of the head, which causes the destruction, in the Sarracenia 
pitcher, of so many unwary insects. There seems to be, without 
question, some aneesthetic quality in the liquor itself which mer- 
cifully stupefies the victims soon after they are immersed. - The 
drooping hood, and aperture at right angles with the direction of 
the tube, makes escape by flight a difficult matter, even to the 
nimble fly. Dr. Mellichamp hazards the conjecture that the 
white translucent spots upon the rim and lid of the pitchers are 
blinds to mislead the insects ; he says :—‘ Doubtless this may be 
esteemed a “ vain imagination”, yet while watching the motions of 
flies in my first experiments, I have seen them strike against these 
“sky-lights” over and over’. (Proc. Am. Asso. p. 126.) It is 
a rather remarkable fact that the honey-loving bee very seldom 
frequents these tubes; only one humble-bee and one hive-bee 
have been found among the myriads of insects taken from the 
Sarracenia tubes, and examined by Dr. Mellichamp. 

The insects which live in this miniature charnel-house are of 
several kinds. The first isa small and glossy moth, the Xan- 
thoptera semicrocea, which is marked with black and pale yellow 
in rather a striking manner. This little moth possesses the 
power of walking securely over the treacherous ground which 
betrays so many of its fellows to their destruction. It is often 
found in pairs within the pitcher. About the end of April the 
female deposits her eggs near the mouth, soon after the pitcher 
has opened ; and when the larva hatches, it spins over the slippery 
pubescence a web, which enables it to move securely over the 
surface ;.the larva then frets the leaf from within, the feeding 
beginning about a month after the pitcher is matured. When 
small, the larvae ‘begin to nip a little, says Dr. Mellichamp, 
‘generally about the honey-pastures, or a little lower ; but after 
gaining a little in size and strength, they spin a very fine gossa- 
mer-like web just at the mouth of the tube, thus connecting the 
hood and lower lip, and by which they effectually bar the outlet 
against all intruders from the outer world. They then go to 
work in earnest, eating both the anterior and posterior portions 
of the upper third of the leaf, through the parenchyma, and 
leaving only the thin epidermis — perhaps the closest cropping in 
Nature. The smaller leaves will sometimes be almost entirely 
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devoured, but in the large ones only the upper third, and in some 
of these only small patches, chiefly the sugary portions. A 
‘cluster of these plants at this season, formerly so erect, and 
fresh and green, now looks burnt and blasted, the upper portions 
of the leaves frequently collapsing and falling down, while all 
that seems to support them is the excrementitious deposit of the 
larve’. (Proc. Am. Asso. p. 129.) Prof. C. V. Riley tells us 
that there are two broods of Xanthoptera every year. (Jbid. p. 21.) 
The second species of living inhabitants is still more frequently 
found in the pitchers, and has received the name Sarcophaga 
Sarracenia, or Sarracenia Flesh-fly. ‘ By the time’, says Prof, 
Riley, ‘the whitish efflorescence shows about the mouth of the 
pitcher, the moist and macerated insect-remains at the bottom 
will be found to contain almost invariably a single whitish, legless 
grub or “gentile” . . . This worm riots in the putrid insect- 
remains, and when fed upon them to repletion, bores through the 
leaf just above the petiole, and burrows into the ground. Here 
it contracts to the pupa-state, and in a few days issues as a large 
two-winged fly’. (Proc. Am. Asso. p. 24.) This fly is viviparous, 
and it deposits its young upon tainted meat or other strong-smell- 
ing substances. It is possibly the odious smell of the Sarracenia 
which attracts it to the pitchers for this purpose. ‘These two 
insects’, Prof. Riley goes on to say, ‘are the only species of any 
size that can invade the death-dealing trap with impunity while 
the leaf is in full vigor; and the oniy other species which seems 
at home in the leaf is a minute, pale mite belonging apparently 
to Holothyrus in the Gamaside, and which may quite commonly 
be found crawling within the pitcher ; and a small lepidopterous 
leaf-miner, which I have not succeeded in rearing. There must, 
however, be a fifth species, which effectually braves the dangers 
of the bottom of the pit; for the pupa of Sarcophaga is some- 
times crowded with a little chalcid parasite, the parent of which 
must have sought her victim while it was rioting there as 
larva’. (Ibid. pp. 22-3.) | 
The physical peculiarities which enable these insects to escape 


the destruction which seems almost inevitable to others, are- 


partially known. The flesh-fly has a very large pad on each 
foot, and claws long enough to penetrate the pubescence and 
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fasten on the solid cellular tissue below. The moth possesses 
long spines and spurs, which enable it to sustain itself in the 
same way. The larve have the power, in common with other . 
varieties, of withstanding the solvent power of a fluid which is 
capable of destroying and decomposing other forms of life; this 
is not an exceptional power, but is found in numbers of other 
forms of Muscide and Cistride. It has been suggested that 
some of the insects thus reared in the trumpet-leaves may return 
the favor by fertilizing the flower, as Sarracenia is not a self- 
fertilizer; but this is not sustained by observation. Prof. 
Riley’s conclusion is, briefly summed up, first, that Sarracenia 
is an insectivorous plant ; second, that the insects most easily 
digested and most useful to the plant are ants and small flies, 
which are lured on by the honey-path, while the larger insects 
are entrapped by accident, and then fall victims to the mechanism 
of the pitchers; third, that the only benefit derived by the 
plants from the capture of their prey, is the liquid manure 
which is the result of the decay; fourth, that Sarcophaga is a 
mere intruder and sponges upon its unwilling host; fifth, that 
Xanthoptera has no function to perform which benefits the plant, 
but is the peculiar insect-enemy of Sarracenia; sixth, and finally, 
that neither moth nor fly has any exceptional structure not 
possessed by some allied species, which enables it to brave the 
dangers of the pitchers. 

Hooker suggests it as probable, that ‘just as the saccharine exu- 
dation only makes its appearance during one particular period in 
the life of the pitcher, so the digestive functions may also be only 
of short duration’. (Rep. Brit. Asso. p. 110.) The notion that 
birds resort to these pitchers in dry seasons for their water-sup- 
plies, seems to be due to the fact that they do often tear open the 
tubes in order to devour their contents. The office of the pitchers, 
it would seem, is not quite fulfilled in life, for after they 
wither and fall, the collected nitrogenous matter within them 
serves to enrich the soil, like ordinary manures. 

There is a short and unsatisfactory notice in the Linnean So- 
ciety Transactions (vol. xviii. p. 429) of another genus in the 
family Sarraceniacee, the Heliamphora. The tube of this plant 
is in its internal structure like the Sarracenia; it has never, so 
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far as we know, been studied functionally. The chief interest 
which attaches to it, is the fact that it supplies to the eye at once 
the link which maken clear the morphology of the modified leaf. 
Botanists tell us that tubes of the pitcher-plants are metamor- 
phosed petioles, bearing upon their tips leaves, which are the 


lids. To the uninitiated this is not altogether satisfactory ; we. 


want to know just how they know this, whether it is a fact 
reached after close and careful study, or seni a guess. When, 
however, we find a form like that of Heliamphora, our faith is 
wonderfully assisted, and we begin to think that botanists are re- 
markably good guessers. Here we see a broad-winged petiole, 
or footstalk, with its lateral portions curved round till they meet 
and form a tube, and with the extreme edges turned back again, 
making the longitudinal exterior wings or honey-path. From 
the tip of the petiole springs upright a small, deeply concave leaf, 
which suggests the lid of the Sarracenia-pitcher, or the still more 
remarkable hood of the Darlingtonia, the last insectivorous plant 
of which we shall speak. The Heliamphora, like Darlingtonia, 
might be called an ‘insignificant geographical outlier’ of the Sarra- 
cenia family, for only one species has yet been found, and that in 
British Guiana, at a height of six thousand feet above the sea- 
level. 

The Darlingtonia Californica is found in an equally remote lo- 
cality: it grows in the spongy sphagnum bogs of the Sierra 
Nevada, at a height of from five thousand to seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; ‘in the northern mountains of Cali- 
fornia’, Mr. Canby tells us, ‘ beneath the snows of Mount Shasta’, 
The Sarracenias, we have seen, are found only upon the Atlantic 
slope of North America, with the exception of one species, which, 
on the authority of Mr. Canby, is found as far west as Michigan. 
The Darlingtonia was first discovered by Dr. Brackenridge, of 
the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, in the year 1842; but the 
description of it was not considered accurate enough for publica- 
tion until several years later. The first published description is 
to be found in the Smithsonian Contributions for the year 1854. 
The plant, Mr. Canby tells us, has not, so far as he knows, been 
cultivated with even moderate success. A few months ago there 
was a fine specimen in the greenhouses of the Agricultural De- 
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partment at Washington, but a visit there a few days ago, for the 
purpose of examining it, educed only the discouraging informa- 
tion that it was dead. 

The tubes of Darlingtonia, though like those of Sarracenia in 
some respects, show a marked difference in others. The leaves 
of this plant, like those of Sarracenia, are radical — that is, they 
spring directly from the ground. Every description and figure 
of the plant which we have been able to find, shows all the leaves 
to be pitcher-shaped. Each tube is twisted upon its axis about 
half a turn. On a single plant all the pitchers are twisted in 
one direction ; but some plants show a uniform twist of all the 
leaves to the right, and others of all to the left. Instead of a lid 
like that of Sarracenia, the upper portion of the tubular petiole 
itself curves over, forming a dome which arches over the cavity 
of the pitcher, and so much beyond it that the apex of the dome 
stands above the inner wall of the tube. It continues to curve 
around and inward till only a small orifice is left between the 
lower edges of the curved dome and the inner wall of the tube. 
From this point, the upper edge of the orifice, springs the leaf. 
It is narrow at its junction with the petiole, but diverges rapidly, 
and soon bifurcates into two long, pointed wings. This appen- 
dage hangs downward, partially guarding the entrance to the 
tube. The tube itself is of a green color, which gradually melts 
into a yellowish tint as the arched hood is reached. Examined 
closely, it is found that the change of color is due to the 
presence, in the upper part of the pitcher which forms its 
dome, of large numbers of translucent yellowish spots, lying 
between the green veins of the petiole, just as we have already 
found the white diaphanous spots on Sarracenia lying amid the 
purple veins. The wings which flare out from the mouth of the 
orifice are brilliantly colored, of a red tint; on the inner surface 
they are covered with short, stiff bristles pointing toward the 
orifice. Down the outside of the curved tube, opposite the 
mid-rib, is a longitudinal wing like that in Nepenthes and Sarra- 
cenia. Evidently it is morphologically the doubling back of the 
two adjacent edges of the petiole, as in Heliamphora. This 
longitudinal projection does not probably serve as a lure, because, 
in the first place, there is no adequate evidence to prove that it 
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possesses honey-glands, and in the second place, the insects found 
by Prof. Riley in the tube are flying insects, to which a honey- 
path, from the ground to the orifice, would be useless. 

The swallow-tailed appendage, however, gives traces of honey, 
and the vaulted roof beneath the dome has distinctly observed 
honey-glands. This appendage is in every way fitted to attract 
the peculiar prey of Darlingtonia, and to decoy them into the 
pitcher, where escape is next to impossible. 

The pitchers are found, like those of the other genera Lolenang 
to this family, packed with insect-remains, which are covered 
with a clear fluid secreted by the glands. Descriptions of new 
and strange forms, with which no analogy can be found, are very 
puzzling ; we will therefore risk a tedious repetition, in order 
to make clear the form and mode of capture of the Darlingtonia 
pitchers. Mr. Lemmon, as quoted by.Mr. Canby, says :—‘ The 
plant, I assure you, is a fly-trap of the most successful kind. 
The petioles are often thirty inches high, inflated and growing 
larger at the apex, where they swell into a thin, bladdery, trans- 
parent hood, projecting out over the wing of the petiole, and 
pierced by a round orifice beneath, and the true leaf pendant, 
like a swallow’s tail, from the outer edge of the hood. Within 
this hood is secreted a saccharine fluid, which is very attractive 
to insects. The inner side of the inflated petiole is clothed with 
long, stiff hairs, pointing downwards. Several inches of the 
bottom of the tube are filled with a clear fluid (secreted by the 
leaves, it must be), and I have always found any leaf of age to 
contain a large quantity of insects or their remains in it. While 
bringing home plants in my buggy to see if I could cultivate 
them, the “Jack Hornets” crowded into them so that I had 
often to slit the leaves with a knife, or turn them over, to let 
those escape that were above the water’. (Proc. Am. Asso. p. 68.) 
Like the Sarracenia, the odor of this plant is very offensive. 

The most remarkable fact in Darlingtonia, Hooker tells us, is, 
that it shows in its own person a curious combination of the two 
pitcher-forms found in the different species of Sarracenia. In its 
infant form, he says, ‘it has narrow, twisted, trumpet-shaped 
pitchers, with very oblique open mouths, the dorsal tip of which is 
drawn out into a long, slender, arching scarlet hood that hardly 
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closes the mouth’. (Rep. Brit. Asso. p. 111.) The slight twist 
in the tube causes them to turn in every direction ; these capture 
only very small insects, and correspond to the tubes in the first 
class of Sarracenia. Before maturing, however, the plant bears 
much larger sub-erect pitchers, also twisted, with the lip pro- 
duced into a large inflated hood —and so on, giving a full descrip- 
tion of the tube, which has already been given here; these, he 
says, correspond with the pitchers in the last-mentioned species of 
Sarracenia. 

The flower of the Darlingtonia is solitary, growing upon a tall 
stem, having a general, external look, in the uncolored plates, like 
a double daffodil, and growing to a height of three or four feet. 
There are five long overhanging green sepals, and five brightly 
colored petals, each of which has a notch upon either side. In 
the centre of from twelve to fifteen stamens hangs the ovary, 
which is bell-shaped ; occupying the position of clapper to this 
bell, is the style, which parts into five curved stigmatic surfaces, 
From the relative position of the stigmas and anthers of the 
flower, it cannot be self-fertilizing ; the pollen developed in the 
stamens could not possibly fall upon its own stigmatic surfaces, 
and fertilization by insect agency is therefore necessary. The 
following quotation from Hooker suggests a close connection be- 
tween the floral and foliar arrangements of this curious plant :— 

‘Looking at a flowering specimen of Darlingtonia’, he says, 
‘I was struck with a.remarkable analogy between the arrange- 
ments and coloring of the parts of the leaf and of the flower. 
The petals are as highly colored as the flap of the pitcher, and 
between each pair of petals is a hole (formed by a notch in the 
opposite margins of each) leading to the stamens and stigma. 
Turning to the pitcher, the relation of its flap to its entrance is 
somewhat similar. Now, we know that colored petals are especi- 
- ally attractive organs, and that the object of their color is to bring 
insects to feed on their pollen or nectar, and, in this case, by 
means of the hole to fertilize the flower; that the object of the 
flap and its sugar is also to attract insects, but with a very 
different result, cannot be doubted. It is hence conceivable that 
this marvellous plant lures insects to its flowers for one object, 
and feeds them while it uses them to fertilize itself; and that 
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when this is accomplished, some of its benefactors are thereafter 
lured to its pitchers, for the sake of feeding itself’. (Rep. Brit. 
Asso. p. 111.) 

Wonderful and interesting as these plants in themselves are, 
possessing, as they do, the most varied and delicate and inge- 
nious contrivances for the capture of their prey, and the most 
complex organs for digesting it; yet they derive their chief in- 
terest from the relation in which they stand to other organisms. 
They seem to form a connecting link between the two great or- 
ganic kingdoms of Nature. Belonging truly to the vegetable 
world, they are yet in many points allied to the animal creation. 
Each new fact, or class of facts, which is added to the scanty sum 
of human knowledge, possesses an intrinsic worth which justifies 
the search for it; but besides this, it has been the incentive and 
the reward of that intellectual striving which is in itself so good 
and noble a thing. 

Beyond all this, every fragment of truth has another and an 
added value ; it is one of the stones needed for the uprearing of 
that mighty temple which, in its unfinished state, may be, perhaps, 
the abode of the moles and the bats, but which in its complete- 
ness shall be the temple of the Lord our God. Each new phy- 
sical fact adds another note to the grand choral symphony of 
praise in which the works of God are forever sounding forth the 
glory of their Creator. The old Pythagorean fable of the ‘ har- 
mony of the spheres’, which only the ears of their master could hear, 
shadows forth a divine truth, but shadows it forth faintly and par- 
tially. The old exclusive philosophies, thank God! have passed 
away ; it is not the Master alone who hears the divine truth, but 
all who are his. The ears which shall hear the full chorus when 


‘Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God’, 


are not alone those of the wise and the mighty, but those which 
have drunk in the heavenly wisdom, which have been. purified 
from their earthliness by the touch of our loving Lord. 
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In Memoriam} 


ArT. 1V.— Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. By Rev. J. William Jones, D. D., formerly 
Chaplain of Army of Northern Virginia, and of Washington 
College, Virginia. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :— The ladies of the Memorial Asso- 
ciation have set me a grateful, if a difficult, task. Difficult it is, 
because of my having been all unused to public speech ; but no . 
less grateful, because of the purposes of the Association to 
forward which we are assembled to-day. Those purposes furnish 
such motive and theme for speech, that if any son of Virginia, 
honored as I am with a call from her daughters to raise his 
voice in this behalf, should, however unequal to the task, hold 
his peace, the very stones beneath our feet would immediately 
ery out. I accept the task; and taking no counsel of the 
prudence which would bid me hesitate, bow with cheerful 
acquiescence to their behest. I risk a failure to rise to the 
height of this great argument ; but, in noble cause, what is there 
in failure to deter me, since LEE has made failure and defeat 
more glorious than success ; since we are met to perpetuate the 
memory of a signal failure — grander, mayhap, in its ruins than 
all the gilded successes in the tide of time. With no unbecoming 
vanity, I trust I may say, you could have made spokesman not 
one in more hearty and thorough sympathy with your pious 
labors to embalm our fallen heroes; none with more honest and 
profound and unchanging conviction that the cause they hallowed 
with outpouring life-blood was, as they thought, high and holy ; 
that their motives, no less that their deeds, will stand the strictest 
scrutiny, as they will challenge the highest admiration of 
posterity. 

I congratulate you, ladies of the Association, upon the cheering 
auspices under which your enterprise has been begun ; upon the 

1The following eloquent paper was actually delivered as a ‘Memorial 
Address’; and by the kind permission of the orator, we are permitted to 


lay it before our readers. We have concluded not to change its form, but 
to print it as it was delivered, that is, as ‘An Address’, 
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success which is crowning your self-imposed and loving efforts to 
put upon enduring record the names of our brethren, to make those 
names household words on the lisping tongues of our children 
and of our children’s children. That success speaks of’ your 
untiring energy, of the zeal which has counted it joy to add 
yet others to the ever-increasing round of your womanly duties 
and self-sacrifices. So far, it is but another proof of the un- 
selfish devotion evinced in the life of every true woman — and, 
thank God! their name is legion ; another proof where none was 
needed, for fresh proofs have every day been added to the 
accumulating evidence all our lives. We expected such ex- 
hibition of zeal and devotion of you; and it is enough to say — 
it is all we can say — we are not disappointed. 

It is not yours to ‘meet the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men’, to guide the destinies of empire or to wield the thunders 
of battle. Your mission is higher than this. ‘Far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife? may woman’s ‘sober wishes 
never learn to stray’; but wherever a noble work is to be wrought, 
within her proper sphere, there we look to her to lead. To cheer 
the despairing, to befriend the friendless, ‘to visit the forsaken, 
and to remember the forgotten — to make a circumnavigation of 
charity’; to be the centre of a radiating influence in favor of 
whatsoever things are true, and honest, and just, and pure, and 
lovely, and of good report —is the part of her who, if foremost 
in transgression, was last at the Cross and earliest at the Sepulchre. 
In vain shall we search the records of all time for better examples 
of a true and genuine womanhood than the women of Virginia. 
In none other have so fully met the qualities enumerated by 
Wordsworth as going to make up — 


‘A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light’. 


In the late struggle, or rather rebellion (I confess I like that 
word ; purified from base uses by misuse, its stigma is long 
gone), they were the veriest rebels of the rebels, the head and 


front of our offending. Its heroines were no less numerous than 
its heroes, and helps-meet for them; promptest to greet the 
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rising, latest to cling to the sinking Confederacy. Never Spartan 
mother with firmer spirit guided her son to the battle, com- 
manding —‘ Return with this shield or | upon it’; never with spirit 
half so aes and loving and martyrlike as was that with which 
many a simple jacket of grey was deftly fitted to limbs all 
unused to hardship and exposure. No Cornelia ever pointed with 
more matronly pride or motherly love to her sons as her jewels, 
or with more perfect crucifixion of self offered them upon the ~ 
altar of her country. And they did it oft with Abraham’s faith 
and in the fear of Abraham’s God; alas! how oft without the 
solace of another victim to stay the knife. Their spirits nerved 
the hearts and moved in sympathy beside the manly forms that 
scaled the heights of Gettysburg ; their hands and their presence 
soothed the sick and wounded and dying victims of the strife, in 
fetid wards of hospitals, with all the serene composureand devotion 
of Florence Nightingale, without her meed of world-wide praise 
—a devotion that could be born of nought but Heaven. If the 
balance could be struck between the sexes ef all that was done 
and suffered in behalf of our lost cause, I verily believe it would 
incline to woman’s side. It will be a puzzling problem to the 
future historian to decide how the peculiar institutions, how 
the manhood and womanhood, of our Southern States, reviled 
and calumniated in chorus by almost all the civilized world, and 
stigmatized as effeminate, and barbarous, and sensual, and devilish, 
could culminate in such a contest, could produce such men as 
Davis and Jackson and Lee. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them: do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?’ In 
the women of the South, in the women of Virginia, he will find, 
if he be wise, the riddle partly read. 

Let no one think I am speaking thus in any spirit of flattery 
and compliment. It is to recall the truth, that to whom much is 
given, of them much will be required. It is to remind you that 
you are never to despair of the Republic; that upon you it 
largely rests to maintain the fame and prestige, never greater 
than now, of a peerless ancestry and race; never to suffer the 
banner of Virginia, hitherto untarnished, to trail in dust, but to 
bear it ‘ still full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming 
in all their original lustre’, in the vanguard of a civilization 
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whose worthiest product and truest measure is, not gems or gold, 
railroads or canals, sails that whiten every sea, or the cattle upon 
a thousand hills, but men and women. That you are alive to 
the consciousness of your high calling, I rejoice to know. That 
your duties to the Southern Confederacy, gone past recall as it 
is, and to its noblest defenders, did not cease when that stainless 
sword was returned to its scabbard; were not fulfilled when, 
with tender care, bleaching bones were gathered from every 
battle-field and lovingly laid away to rest ; nor when, with proud 
though saddened hearts, their lowly and often nameless graves 


were decked with the first young flowers of spring — you are > 


well convinced, and your Association and its objects attest that 
conviction. 

To return —after perhaps too much of a digression —- your suc- 
cess, in so far as it speaks of you, is no subject for congratulation. 
Pardon us, we cannot congratulate you for being what you have 
uniformly been, for doing what it has been your habit to do. 
But your success tells another story, gratifying, if not unexpected, 
because it assures us when we had too much sad room for doubt. 
It proves that, while so many have ‘crooked the pregnant hinges 
of the knee, that thrift might follow fawning’; while so many 
have fallen from the high estate of fidelity to conviction, to 
dabble in the mud for filthy lucre, and have sold their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage; so many others have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, but still assert that birthright to stand by their 
principles. We find that under cold exteriors and silent tongues 
lie hearts yet aglow with the kindling emotions which blazed 
so brightly but a few short summers ago, which, without abating 
a jot from the just claims of Cesar, yet treasure the memories of 
comrades, and yet believe them martyrs to duty. It tells how 
that, in a great trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy in 
that memory had, even in their deep poverty, abounded to the 
riches of their liberality. This is just cause of congratulation. 
May the means of that liberality increase! May that spirit which 
so lately animated the bosoms of almost all in our broad land, 
flourish in immortal youth, be bequeathed from sire to son, to the 
latest syllable of recorded time! Push forward your enterprise. 
Raise your monument to our fallen brave. Lay its foundations 
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deep and broad ; it cannot be more unshaken than their constancy. 
Build it of solid rock; it cannot be firmer than was the texture of 
their spirits. Let it be symmetrical in its proportions, severe in its 
simplicity ; rounded and full was the manhood of many it will com- 
memorate, of simple grandeur their single-hearted love of country. 
Tower it never so high toward heaven, it cannot reach the lofti- 


ness of their aim. ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 


man lay down his life for his friend’. 

But some may say, and perhaps more will think, What is the 
use of it? What good will it do? It is a useless waste of 
money when we can ill afford it. May I presume to answer in 
your behalf such objection, if such there be, and to state in few 
words my conception of the good end to be subserved by this 
monument? True, not a dollar contributed will return to the 
pocket of the giver. True, it will yield no moneyed interest. 
True, the amount expended is as if dropped in the sea; while, if 
put out to interest and accumulating, it might, some time in the 
far future, equal the fortune of the Rothschilds and pay off the 
Federal debt. What further concession shall I make? Is 
nothing useful but that which breeds money? Do not our ob- 
servation and experience confirm the truth of Holy Writ, that 
‘man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth’? Neither does a people’s. 

Yet more I grant: it cannot add aught to the fame. Be it 
marble, or granite, or bronze, it will crumble and vanish in a 
few centuries at most—and what are they in a world’s history ?— 
and it will have passed away as a leaf, while yet that fame shall 
stand firm as the everlasting hills. Further, it can do our dead 
no good. 

‘Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 


Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death ?’ 


It cannot assure them of our sorrow over their departure, or of 
our unshaken fidelity to the time-honored principles which 
prompted their self-immolation. It cannot testify to them that 
we are the same men and women whom they knew and loved on 
earth ; for if as ministering spirits they hover about our beds by 
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night or paths by day, they surely are permitted better know- 
ledge of our character and aims than that alone could give. 
With the last gleam of sabre or flash of rifle that met their dim- 
ming eyes, the last battle-shout that struck upon their dulling 
ears; with the last delirious breath upon the scant hospital-cot, 
or the latest dream of home and friends in the far-off pent-up 
prison, ceased their concern with the petty affairs of earth; they 
passed beyond the reach of praise or blame. 


‘Shut out, for aye, is the bitter word, and serpent-hiss of scorning ; 
Nor can the storms of yesterday disturb their quiet morning’. 


First, then, I reply, this monument is the instinctive, uncal- 
culating offering of love to the memory of those who so loved 
us. They were bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. We 
took sweet counsel together, and trod together the rugged and the 
flowery paths of life. The same feelings and beliefs, the same 
aims and aspirations, the same likes and dislikes, the same loves 
and aversions, the idem velle idem nolle, were theirs and ours. 
Those ties have been, not sundered, but strengthened and hal- 
lowed by death. And such a death! Love cannot exist, no love 
can, without giving expression to itself; but finds sustenance, so- 
lace and delight in so giving token. If this were our only 
motive, who shall say us nay, or dare, with sneering lip and 
mocking smile, to question the use or wisdom of the deed? It 
is a luxury we will not deny ourselves even in our penury. 

Again, we need for ourselves the constant inspiration of such 
a reminder, of such a talisman, set up by our united hands, that 
we may be steadfast and immovable. In the insidious under- 
currents which are setting by turns in all directions about our 
life-barques, we need such a landmark to see we drift not uncon- 
sciously away from our moorings. We want such a standard, 
changeless as the earth’s meridian, to measure ourselves by ; and 
a Mizpeh, as witness between us and them, though parted the 
one from the other, that we have not lightly abandoned and 


betrayed the convictions which we shared with them, which they. 


died to maintain. 
Once again, we need this monument as one link in the chain 
of proof we are forging for friends and foes, and for the world, 
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of the admiration, pure and exalted, we cherish for their character 
and heroism, which shall show that we who knew them best 
loved them most, and still honor and enshrine them in our heart 
of hearts. What! shall a company of disinterested English 
gentlemen, stirred to enthusiastic.admiration of the grandeur of 
our cause and the magnanimity of our leaders, at. large expense 
have cast a magnificent statue of Stonewall Jackson, and with a 
touch of nature which makes the world kin, present it a free-will 
offering to his native State, in token of their profound sympathy 
and appreciation — and shall we with parsimonious littleness 
begrudge to our own kith and kin, whose lives and deeds and 
death have set the world a-ringing, and flashed upon the murky, 
dismal reign of selfish greed and mammon the gorgeous light of 
the palmiest days of chivalry ; who in hodden grey, tattered and 
barefoot, have enacted on our soil, before our eyes, in our behalf, 
the rdle of Leonidas and Cincinnatus and Scarvola, of Bayard 
and Sydney, and crowned every hill and festooned every valley 
with garlands of immortelles:—shall we, I say, begrudge so 
small a tribute to their memory? Forbid it, heaven! We have 
so long looked at them with eyes of love, looked yearningly at 
their homeward side, as sons and brothers and husbands and 
fathers, we have yet to catch with the eyes of our pride the glory 
that streams from the side turned toward the world as patriots 
and heroes. 
‘Good knights and true as ever drew their swords with knightly Roland, 
Or died at Sobieski’s side for love of martyred Poland ; 


Or knelt with Cromwell Ironsides, ot sang with brave Gustavus, 
Or on the plains of Austerlitz breathed out their dying Aves’. 


‘Oh! soldiers, to your honored rest, your truth and valor bearing,’ 
this lesson you have taught anew, 


‘ The bravest are the tenderest, the loving are the daring’. 


Last — for time fails me, and I have already, I fear me much, 
overstepped the limits of modesty and propriety in trespass on 
your patience — pardon me but a few minutes more — last, but 
not least, we owe it to our children. We owe it to them, that, 
like Israel of old, when they ask us what means this pile of 
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stones, we may tell them why they fought and how they fell. 
And— 


‘What time they all may read through dimming tears the la 
How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory’— 


these brothers of ours, though dead, shall yet speak, ‘ shall still be 
strong to sanctify’ the ‘ patriot’s high vocation’. We owe it to 


. them to make upon their youthful natures — which, now plastic 


as Wax, are so soon to become unyielding as adamant—an indelible 
impression of the lesson that — 


‘Man cannot die better than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods’ _ 


that greater numbers and heavier artillery may decide battles, 
but never principles; that political and moral Gordian knots 
are cut, but not untied, by the sword. 

We of the South stood alone among the nations in the isola- 
tion of institutions, and a civilization without a counterpart, and 
the contented solitude of pursuits and of a creed that led us to 
mingle little with our neighbors. So never were a people less 
understood or more ignorantly misjudged ; and yet we cared not 
for it. The convulsion which opened the eyes of the world, 
which rent the veil and showed the inner sanctuary of our 
character, ended in the complete demolition of all that’ was 
peculiarly ours, and subjected our fortitude and character to a 
racking, torturing ordeal without a parallel in all the annals of 
the world. Thanks to a printing-press not yet muzzled, it may 
not be ours to share the doom of ancient Etruria and Carthage, 
to be known to posterity only through their enemies :— that 
Etruria from whose breasts the arts and arms of Rome drew 
their first inspiration, and repaid with oblivion ; whose wondrous 
architectural fragments remain alone to protest against the in- 
justice :— that ill-fated Carthage, above whose ruins towers in 
solitary grandeur the figure of Hannibal, the peerless commander 
of the ancient world, the one witness against the Roman stigma 
of Punic faith. But the facts alluded to are enough to show 


the special need, the solemn duty laid on us to see to it that the- 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, be submitted 


to a candid, though prejudiced world, and go down to the , 
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tribunal of posterity. By that truth we are content to stand or 
fall. 

We sit now amid the ruins of our institutions and fortunes 
and -homesteads. All is lost save honor. We are breasting the 
tide of a civilization that threatens to overwhelm us; which, 
however boasted and progressive, however admirable in its own 
eyes or in those of others, is yet aliem to us, and not such as we | 
prefer, or can conscientiously place in competition with that we 
have lost. Let us cleave to that honor, let us hold fast to that 
integrity ; let us ‘bate not a jot of heart or hope, but still bear 
up and steer right onward’, remembering that times and opinions 
may change, battles be lost and won, empires rise and fall, hoary 
institutions and associations be broken up, the graves of buried 
hopes and_ holiest aspirations strew our pathway thick as leaves 
in Vallambrosa ; but that, nevertheless, we may rise on ‘stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to’ better things’, and that truth is one 
and eternal; and that amid all, and through all, and high over 
all, a God of truth reigns, who holds the nations in the hollow 
of His hand. So living, we shall be as gold tried in the fire ; 
so dying, we shall emulate the virtues of those we mourn, and, 
like them, erect for ourselves a monument more durable than 


brass. 


‘They fell devoted, but undying; 

The very gale their names seems sighing ; 
The waters murmur of their name, 
The woods are peopled with their fame; 
Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkles o’er each fountain ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Rolls mingling with their fame forever’. 
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Art. V.— Catholic Dectrine as defined by the Council of Trent: 
expounded in a Series of Conferences delivered in Geneva. By 
the Rev. A. Nampon, 8. I. Proposed as a means of reuniting 
all Christians. Translated from the French, with the appro- 
bation of the Author, by a member of the University of Oxford. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 1869. Pp. 750. 


The work, whose title we have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle, is very highly commended by James Fred’k, Bishop of 
Philadelphia; by Martin a. Spalding, Archbishop of Baltimore ; 
by John, Archbishop of New York ; and by J. B. Purcell, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. It is no part of our intention, however, to 
review the work, but only to make it the occasion of an inde- 
pendent discussion respecting ‘The Place of Peter in the Church’ ; 
a subject which is considered in some of the first chapters of Mr, 
Nampon’s treatise. Our sole object is to refute the Romish 
dogma of the primacy, or supremacy of Peter, which, as every 
one knows, is the corner-stone of the’ stupendous structure of 
the Papal hierarchy; or, in other words, to show that there is no 
authority in the word of God, for the bold assumption that Peter 
is the Rock on which the Church of Christ was founded by 
himself. 

The term Rock, both in the Old Testament and in the New, 
is the title of Almighty God, and not of mortal man. In Deut. 
xxxii. 3-4, it is written :—‘ Ascribe ye greatness unto our God: 
He is the Rock, his work is perfect’. In verses 15 and 18 of 
the same chapter; we read :—‘ Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked 
.... then he forsook God which made him, and lightly es- 
teemed the Rock of his salvation . .. of the Rock that begat 
thee thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten the God that formed 
thee’. Again, in verses 30 and 31 :—‘ How should one chase a 
thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight, except their 
Rock had sold them, and the Lord [our Rock] had shut them up. 
For their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges’. So obviously is this the meaning of the title 


Rock, that the LXX have translated it by the term 207, making , 
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verse 32 read,— ‘ For their god is not as our God’, &c. Thus, 
throughout the chapter, the words Rock and God are used as 
convertible terms. 

So, in other scriptures of the Old Testament, is the term Rock 
used as the name of God. Thus in 1. Sam. ii. 2, it is said: 
‘There is none holy as the Lord; for there is none beside thee: 
neither is there any rock like our God’. In 11. Sam. xxii. 2, 
‘The Lord is my Rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer ’; 
and in verse 3, ‘The God of my rock; in him will I trust: he 
is my shield, and the horn of my salvation, my high tower, and 
my refuge, my saviour’; and in verse 32, ‘For who is God, 
save the Lord? and who is a rock, save our God?? Is Peter? 

No Jew, least of all could Peter, be ignorant of these script- 
ures, which are repeatedly quoted in the Psalms. Thus, in Ps. 
xviii. 2, ‘The Lord is my Rock, and my fortress, and my de- 
liverer; my God . .. . in whom I will trust’; in Ps. xcii. 15, 
‘The Lord ... my Rock, and there is no unrighteousness in 
him’; and in Ps. xviii. 31, ‘For who is God save the Lord? 
or who isa rock save our God?’ The Romanist answers, ‘St. 
Peter is a rock’; ay, tlie very Rock on which the Church of 
God is founded! But, ere we are done, we shall sift the evidence 
in favor of this assertion ; and, if we are not very greatly mis- 
taken, show that it is all chaff. 

Beside the above quotations, the Psalms are replete with this 
‘title of God. ‘Unto thee will I ery, O Lord, my Rock’. (Ps. 
xxviii. 1.) ‘In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; let me never 
be ashamed . . . Bow down thine ear to me; deliver me 
speedily: be thou my strong Rock, for an house of defence to 
save me. For thou art my Rock and my fortress: therefore, for 
thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me’. (Ps. xxxi. 1-3.) ‘Be 
thou my strong habitation, whereunto I may continually resort: 
thou hast given commandment to save me; for thou art my 
Rock and my fortress’. (Ps. lxxi. 3.) ‘I will say unto my God, 
my Rock, why hast thou forgotten me?’ (Ps. xlii. 9.) ‘ Truly 
my soul waiteth upon God .. . He only is my Rock and my 
salvation; he is my defence, I shall not be greatly moved’ (Ps. 
Ixii, 1, 2); ‘The Rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in God’. 
(ver. 7.) We might, if necessary, quote many other Scriptures, 
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in which God, and he only, is set forth as our Rock and our 
refuge. But surely these are sufficient to inspire every devout 
reader of the Bible with the sentiment, ‘Who is a rock save our 
God?’ Nay, who does not know, that all other gods, and all 
nations, all peoples and popes, are less than the small dust of the 
balance when weighed against the ‘Rock of our salvation’? 
Who does not know that all men and angels, from the very 
highest to the lowest, are but scintillations of his infinite and 
adorable Majesty ? 
Now, this ‘Rock’ of the Old Testament, even the mighty 
‘Lord God of Hosts’, is no other than Christ himself. For, as 
far back as Gen, xlix. 24, we are told from whence ‘is the shep- 
herd, the stone of Israel’, namely, from ‘the mighty God of 
Jacob’; and we learn from the Prophets, the Psalms, and the 
New Testament scriptures, that the personage thus described is 
‘ Jesus Christ’, ‘ the good Shepherd’, and ‘ the foundation-stone’ 
which, from of old, God had laid in Zion. For instance, in 
Ps, exviii. 22, 23, we read, ‘ the stone which the builders rejected 
is become the head of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing ; it is 
marvellous in our eyes’. Again, in Matt. xxi. 42, we find these 
words :—‘ Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the Scrip- 
tures, “ the stone which the builders rejected, the same is become 
the head of the corner; this is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes”?’ The same prophecy is also applied to 
Christ, by himself, in Mark xii. 10, 11, in the same words :— 
‘ Have ye not read this Scripture, “The stone which the builders 
rejected, is become the head of the corner: this was the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes”?’ Finally, in Luke 
xx. 17, 18, the same prophecy is quoted by Christ as applicable 
to himself:— ‘And he beheld them, and said, What is this then 
that is written, “The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner” ?’; with this terrible addition, 
‘Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder’. The 
same application of this prophecy is made by St. Peter in Acts iv. 
10. Arraigned before the High Priest, and other dignitaries of 
the Sanhedrim, for the crime of healing the lame man, whom 
he met at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, the intrepid Peter 
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indignantly exclaimed, ‘Be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by 
him, doth this man stand here before you whole. This is the 
stone which was set at naught of you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner’. Ye crucified him; but God, having 
raised him from the dead, he is now become ‘the head-stone of 
the corner’. Thus, is God’s own glorious corner-stone, which the 
Psalmist had sung, and the Prophets predicted, identified with 
Christ, both by himself and by Peter,as well as by the Evangelists. 

Isaiah, the prince of the Prophets, has two remarkable utter- 
ances in relation to the stone of Israel. In chapter xxviii. 16, 
he says :—‘ Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay in 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation : he that believeth shall not make haste’. 
Again, he says :—‘ Sanctify the Lord of Hosts himself; and let 
him be your fear, and let him be your dread. And he shall be for 
a sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of 
offence, to both the houses of Israel; for a gin and « snare to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. And many among them shall 
stumble and fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be taken’. 
(Is. viii. 13-15.) Now, as we learn from the New Testament, this 
Lord of Hosts himself, this foundation-stone, is ‘the Christ, the 
Son of the living God’, The great Apostle to the Gentiles 
incorporates portions of both of these passages from Isaiah into 
a single sentence, and applies them to Christ as follows :—‘ As 
it is written, Behold, I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone, and rock 
of offence; and whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed’. (Rom ix. 33.) 

Peter, in like manner, applies these two Scriptures to Christ : 
‘If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious: to whom 
coming as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but 
chosen of God, and precious, ye also, as lively [living] stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. Where- 
fore also it is contained in the scripture, Behold, I lay in Zion a 
chief corner-stone, elect, precious : and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded. Unto you therefore which believe, he 
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is precious: but unto them which be disobedient, the stone 
which the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the 
corner, and a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to 
them which stumble at the word, being disobedient’. (1. Peter 
ii. 3-8.) How beautiful this inspired comment, by Peter him- 
self, on one of the grandest Messianie prophecies of the Old 
Testament, as set forth by the Psalmist and by Isaiah! How 
clearly and distinctly it brings out the fact, that Christ was ‘ the 
foundation stone, elect and precious’, which, from of old, ‘the 
mighty God of Jacob’ had laid in Zion! He is the only 
foundation ; ‘for other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ’. (1. Cor. iii. 11.) 

Now, will any man substitute Peter for Christ, the Petros, or 
the pebble, for the Rock of Ages, as the eternal and immutable 
foundation of his Church? If so, he must produce very clear 
evidence from the word of God, in onder to justify the apparent 
sacrilege. If he would overturn all the Scriptures, which we 
have produced, both from the Old Testament and the New, 
showing that Christ is the one, and the only, foundation of his 
Church, he must build his argument on more than one passage 
of Scripture, or at least on one which is too clear and explicit to 
admit of a doubt. Has the Romish Church ever produced one 
such passage? Let us see. 

The claim of the Pope to the supreme dominion over all 
Churches and States, over all the principalities, powers and 
kingdoms of the world, both civil and religious, is founded on a 
single, solitary text of Scripture:—‘ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom “of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven’. (Matt. xvi. 18-19.) On 
this one passage of Scripture, the pretension of the Pope to 
universal empire rests, like a pyramid standing, not on any one 
of its broad sides, but on its apex, with its base high in the air, 
filling the heavens with its huge, portentous size, and over- 
shadowing the earth. Let us, then, examine this wonderful 
structure ; and especially the apex, or point, on which it is poised 
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in mid-air. Let us see if, with this one passage, the Pope has 
been able to strike out Christ, the Rock, as the foundation of his 
Church, and substitute Peter in his place. 

‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church’. 
This verse, as you all know, has been the subject of controversy 
for more than fifteen centuries. One of the most distressing cir- 
cumstances connected with this controversy, which has raged so 
long between Romanist and Protestant, is that Protestants, even 
the most learned of them, are’ not agreed as to the meaning of 
this utterance of the Saviour. Many learned Protestants, indeed, 
in their interpretation of this utterance, play into the hands of 
the Romanists, and thereby weaken our cause. In one word, 
Protestantism is, in regard to this text, very like a house divided 
against itself. But what we want, is not this man’s opinion, or 
that man’s opinion, but the sense or meaning of the Scripture. 
We want the word, the whole word, and nothing but the word, 
just as God, the Rock of our salvation, has set it before us in 
the Gospel of his Son. And if, in seeking this word, we have to 
cut our way through Protestants on the one side, and Romanists 
on the other, may the Lord God of Hosts give us the humility, 
the courage, the patience, and the perseverance without which 
we are nothing, and less than nothing, in such a contest. 

We have gone to the fathers, and to all the great doctors, of 
the Church, for light on the words of our text. We have con- 
sulted, first of all, the writings of St. Augustine, the very greatest 
of all the fathers of the Church ; and, being doubtful himself, he 
has only left us in doubt. In his Retractations, i. cap. 21, 
written at the close of his life, which ended A. D. 430, he says :—‘ I 
have somewhere said of St. Peter that the church is built upon 
him as rock . . . But I have since frequently said that the word 
of the Lord: ‘ Thou art Petrus, and on this petra I will build 
my church,” must be understood of Him, whom Peter confessed 
as Son of the living God ; and Peter, so named after this rock, 
represents the person of the church, which is founded on this 
rock and has received the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
For it was not said to him: “Thou art a rock” (petra), but thou 
art Peter (Petrus) ; and the rock was Christ, through confession 
of whom Simon received the name of Peter. Yet the reader may 
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decide which of the two interpretations is the more probable’. But, 
alas! how could the reader decide for himself, when the great 
‘father, with all his genius and penetration, could not bring out 
the truth of God’s word into a clear, convincing, and satisfying 
light ? How could the poor reader decide, when the great Au- 
gustine, with all his acuteness, discrimination, and piety, could 
only say, first one thing and then another; and then leave others 
to determine which of the two opinions ‘is the more probable’? 
In fact, the reader did not, as he could not, decide between the 
two conflicting interpretations of Augustine, which, therefore, 
continued to agitate the Church for more than a thousand years. 

Ambrose, in like manner, at one time refers the petra to 
Christ, as when he says, ‘ Petra est Christus’ (in Lue. ix. 20), 
the Rock is Christ; but, at other times, to the person of Peter, 
as in his famous morning-hymn quoted by Augustine (Hoc ipsa 
petra ecclesia; Canente, culpam diluit), and again to his confes- 
sion, or rather to Peter and his confession. (See Schaff’s Church 
History, vol. ii. p. 304.) 

The same wavering, and apparent inconsistency, was still more 
conspicuous in other fathers of the Church. As a distinguished 
Presbyterian historian of the Church has said :—‘ The majority 
of the fathers, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Leo I. [the 
infallible Pope], Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, &c., vary in their interpretation, referring 
the petra sometimes to the person of Peter, sometimes to his 
faith or confession, and sometimes (as Jerome and Augustine) to 
Christ Himself’. 

Now, in all this, there is no light, or, more properly speaking, 
there are so many cross-lights, that the poor wayfaring man is 
bewildered and lost in his search after truth. Nay, the Church 
herself was lost, and again wandered in the wilderness, under the 
guidance of the Petros, the stone, the so-called infallible Peter, 
of our text, instead of under that of the Petra, the everlasting 
Rock of both the Old and the New Testament. In one word, 
the Petra, the Rock, the Christ, is again rejected, and crucified, 
not between thieves, but between theories of cardinals and popes. 
They will have the Petros, the stone, of our text, and not the 
Petra, the Rock of Ages, to be the foundation of their Church. 
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But when the times had become exceedingly dark and corrupt, 
God raised up the little monk of Eisleben, Martin Luther, to 
vindicate the rights of the Petra, the divine Rock of the universe, 
and restore it to its rightful place in the kingdom of heaven. 
But here again, as we have already said, we encounter disagree- 
ment and conflict among the champions of Christ’s cause, in 
regard to the meaning of our text: Dr. Lange, in his very 
learned Commentary on Matthew, has signalized these variations 
among Protestant theologians; and Dr. Schaff, in his equally 
learned notes to his edition of Lange, has traced these variations 
down to our own times, and added to the confusion by exegetical 
views of his own. We barely allude, in passing, to these mani- 
fold confusions ; because they have aided us in the study, and will 
still more aid us in the elucidation, of the genuine sense of Matt. 
xvi. 18. 

Dr. Lange says:—‘And on this rock. For the various inter- 
pretations of this passage see Wolf’s Cure. We submit the 
following summary of them: 1. The term “rock” is referred to 
Christ himself. Thus Jerome, Augustine [Catholics], Chemnitz, 
Fabricius [Protestants], and others. 2. It is referred to Peter’s 
confession. Thus most of the Fathers, several Popes, Leo L., 
Huss, . . . Luther, Fibronius, and others. 3. It is applied to 
Peter himself. (a) In the popish sense, by Baronius and Bellar- 
mine [Passagalia], as implying that Peter was invested with a 
permanent primacy. (b) With reference to the special call and 
work of Peter as an Apostle. By thee, Peter, as the most 
prominent of My witnesses, shall the Church be founded and 
established: Acts ii. and x.’. Surely, one, would think, we shall 
find the names of no Protestants under this head ; yet, in fact, 
we meet with the names of several illustrious Protestant theo- 
logians, who thus refer the words ‘upon this rock’ to Peter him- 
self. The names, for example, of ‘ Werenfells, Plaff, Bengel, 
Crusius, and Heubner’. But, adds Dr. Lange, nearly all the 
Protestant theologians, who adopt this view that Peter is the 
rock on which the Church is founded, combine the confession of 
Peter with himself as the foundation of the Church. 

‘4, It (the term rock) is applied to Peter, inclusive of all the 
other Apostles, and, indeed, of all believers. Thus, Origen on 
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Matt. xvi. 18: “Every believer who is enlightened by the 
Father is also a rock.” 5. In our opinion [says Lange], the 
Lord here generalizes, so to speak, the individual Peter into 
the general petra, referring to what may be called the Petrine 
characteristic of the Church —viz: faithfulness of confession,—as 
first distinctly exhibited by Peter. Hence the words of Jesus only 
refer to Peter in so far as by this confession he identified himself 
with Christ, and was the first to upbuild the Church by his testi- 
mony. But in so far as the text alludes to an abiding foundation 
of the Church, the expression refers not to the Apostle as an in- 
dividual, but to petra in the more general sense, or to faithfulness of 
confession’. Thus, according to Dr. Lange, the ‘rock’ of our text 
refers to Peter, not as an individual however, but only to Peter 
(or Petros),as generalized into the Petra of the original Greek, or 
into ‘ faithfulness of confession’. But if thishad been the meaning 
of our blessed Lord, might he not have expressed it far more simply 
and clearly than hehasdone? Might he not have said, for instance, 
Thou art right, Peter, and upon this faithful confession of thine, 
by whomsoever repeated, I will build my Church? Or, secondly, 
might he not have said, True, Peter, and upon thy confession of 
the Petra, I will build my Church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it? So it seems to us; and therefore it is, 
that we cannot accept the interpretation of Dr. Lange as the clear, 
full, and satisfactory exegesis of our text. The truth does, we 
belieye, shine through his interpretation, but yet so vaguely as 
not to give an adequate idea of the clear, sharply defined, and 
beautiful utterance of our Saviour. Hence we must, it seems to 
us, look to the word of God itself for some better clue to the 
exact meaning of Matt. xvi. 18. Is it not evident that, until 
some such clue be found, the same conflict of views which has 
darkened and distracted the Church of God for the last fifteen 
centuries, will continu> to perplex and confound the minds of 
Christian men ? 

Let us return to the first of the above explanations. ‘1. The 
term “rock” is referred to Christ himself. Thus Jerome, Au- 
gustine, Chemnitz, Fabricius [two Catholics and two Protes- 
tants], and others’. To this word ‘others’, Dr. Schaff has the 
following note :—‘ Especially Calorius, of the Lutheran, and quite 
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recently Dr. Wordsworth, of the Anglican, and (evidently 
under the influence of Wordsworth’s arguments) Dr. Jos. A. 
Alexander, of the Presbyterian Church (although the latter, as 
usual with him in critical passages, does not finally decide)’. 

Dr. Jos. Addison Alexander was right, in our humble opinion, 
that he did not decide upon the meaning of this dark passage, 
until he could see its meaning clearly, or at least to his own 
entire satisfaction. It is the curse of all science, and especially 
of theology, that men decide before they are ready, or deliver 
oracles when they should be only patient seekers after the 
truth. 

Dr. Wordsworth has decided ; and Dr. Schaff has condemned 
his decision. ‘Dr. Wordsworth’, says he, ‘rests his labored 
defence of the Augustinian interpretation, [namely, that ‘the 
term “rock ” refers to Christ himself’,] mainly on the difference 
between Petros, stone, and petra, rock; .... on the fact that 
in the O. T. the title Rock is reserved for Almighty God, 
(1. Sam. xxii, 32; Psa. xviii. 31; Ixii. 2, 6, 7, &c.;) and on the 
admitted fact of the equality of the Apostles’. 

Now this interpretation of Jerome, Augustine, Chemnitz, 
Fabricius, Calorious, Wordsworth, and others, Dr. Schaff says 
is not the true one; and his dissent, backed as it is by powerful 
reasons, is not to be despised. He first lays before the reader 
Dr. Wordsworth’s paraphrase of Matt. xvi. 18; and then gives 
his reasons for its rejection. Let us, then, hear both parties, and 
see if we can decide between them. 

The paraphrase of Dr. Wordsworth is in these words :—‘I 
myself, now confessed by thee to be God and man, am the Rock 
of the Church. This is the foundation on which it is built’. 
And again, ‘because Peter had confessed him as such, He says 
to Peter, “Thou hast confessed Me, and I will now confess thee ; 
thou hast owned Me, I will now own thee; thou art Peter, 7. e. 
thou art a lively [living] stone, hewn out of, and built upon Me, 
the living Rock. Thou art a genuine Petros of Me, the divine 
Petra. And whosoever would be a lively stone, a Peter, must 
imitate thee in this thy confession of Me the living Rock; for 
upon this Rock, that is, on Myself, believed and confessed to be 
both God and man, I will build my Church ”,’ 
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All this may be very plausible; it has certainly proved quite 
satisfactory to the partisans of Protestantism. It has failed to 
satisfy us, because we believe that when the true interpretation 
of our Lord’s utterance is found, no elaborate paraphrase will be 
necessary to render his words more clear or satisfactory than they 
are in themselves. On the contrary, they will then shine forth 
in their own divine light, so as to secure the assent of all candid 
minds, without the illumination of any little rush-lights of hu- 
man invention. But Dr. Schaff’s objection to the paraphrase 
appears still more direct and serious. 

‘All this is true enough’, says Dr. Schaff, ‘in itself considered, 
but it is no exposition of the passage. Everybody knows and 
admits, that in the highest sense of the term Christ and He alone 
is the immutable (divine) Rock of the Church, the foundation 
(zueAtos) on which the apostles built and besides which no other 
an be laid, (1. Cor. iii. 11; comp. 1. Cor. x. 4 (petra) ; Matt. vii. 
24, 25). But it is equally true that in a subordinate sense the 
apostles are called the (human) foundation on which the Church 
is built, (Ephes. ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14). Now in our passage 
Christ appears not as rock, that is as part of the building itself, 
but under a higher figure as architect and Lord of the whole spir- 
itual temple; and the mixing of figures in one breath, as this 
interpretation implies, would be a plain violation of rhetorical 
taste and propriety such as we should not for a moment think 
of in gonnection with our Saviour. Again, the antanaclasis (i. e. 
the rhetorical figure of repeating the same word in a different 
sense), is conclusive against this explanation. The demonstrative 
cast, must refer to I/etpos, which immediately precedes; for 
there is not the least intimation that the Saviour, after having 
said: “ Thou art Rockman,” turned away from Peter, and point- 
ing to Himself, continued: “and on THIs Rock, i. e. Myself, 
ex’ epavt@) I will build My Church.” On the contrary, He im- 
mediately continues: “and J will give TO THEE,” xat ddcw oor, 
which can, of course, mean nobody else but Peter. . This inter- 
pretation of Augustine and Wordsworth destroys the rhetorical 
beauty and emphasis of the passage, and can give us no ad- 
vantage whatever in our controversy with Rome, which must 
and can be refuted on far better grounds than forced exegesis ’. 
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We like the interpretation of Dr. Schaff as little as he likes 
that of Augustine and Wordsworth. It seems to us liable to 
several very serious objections, 1. It smacks of popery. We 
are not sure, indeed, but that it would please the pope himself. 
For as ‘his holiness’ claims only to be the vicegerent of Christ 
upon earth, so it would seem to answer his purpose very well if 
we admit that Peter was declared, in Matt. xvi. 18, to be ‘the 
human foundation’ of the Church. Only allow Peter to be this 
human foundation, and he will probably allow Christ to be the 
divine foundation. ‘ His holiness’ certainly should be pleased to 
know, that the most learned Protestant theologian in America 
makes the Petros of our text the human foundation of the 
Church. It is true, Dr. Schaff would ring in all the Apostles, as 
well as Peter, into this ‘human foundation’ of the Church ; but 
the passage before us speaks of Peter, and of Peter alone, as such 
foundation ; or else it does not speak of him at all in that 
capacity. In our humble opinion, it does not even speak of 
Peter, much less of all the Apostles, as the foundation of the 
Church in any sense of the word whatever. The Apostles are, 
it is true, in one sense, the foundation of the Church ; but this, 
as we shall presently see, is not the truth of Matt. xvi. 18. Or, 
in the words of Dr. Schaff, ‘all this is true enough in itself con- 
sidered, but it is no exposition of the passage’. 

2. The exposition of Dr. Schaff escapes from one mixed 
metaphor only to run into another. He cannot believe that Christ, 
whose speech is always so pure and perfect, could have represented 
himself, in one and the same breath, both as the foundation and 
as the architect of his Church. But yet he can, and does, believe 
that in one and the same breath, Christ represents himself as 
building the edifice of his Church on Peter and giving its keys 
to the foundation! If we must have a mixed metaphor, we 
prefer that of Augustine and his Protestant followers to that of 
Dr. Schaff and his popish predecessors. 

3. The interpretation of Dr. Schaff obliterates the distinction 
between the Petros and the Petra of the passage under considera- 
tion. This distinction is very clearly made by our Lord : ‘Thou 
art Peter = Petros, and upon this rock = petra, I will build my 
Church’; and we can, therefore, listen to no interpretation by 
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which it is obliterated. For this distinction our Lord had, we 
have no doubt, a divine reason ; and, whether we can ascertain 
that reason or not, we dare not ignore ‘ the divine Petra’ in our 
interpretation of his words. But this is precisely what the view 
of Dr. Schaff does. By making the demonstratiye ‘THs’ refer 
back to Petros, he errs, with all the Romish interpreters, in 
attaching no sense whatever to Petra. ‘The divine Petra’, as 
Wordsworth calls it, disappears entirely from the sense of the 
passage, and ‘the human Petros’ fills the whole field of vision. 
It is the more remarkable that Dr. Schaff should have done this, 
because his very first objection to the Romish interpretation is, 
that ‘it obliterates the distinction between petros and petra’. 
(See note to Lange on Matt. in loc.) Is it not strange, is it not 
wonderful, that, after having pointed out this blunder of the 
Romish interpretation, Dr. Schaff should have perpetrated pre- 
cisely the same thing himself? Learning is not logic. If, in 
our interpretations, we fail to attach a sense to every word of our 
blessed Lord and Master, we may depend upon it, the want of 
sense is in us, and not in his teaching. 

For these reasons we prefer the interpretation of Augustine 
and Wordsworth to that of Dr. Schaff. We do not exactly like, 
we must confess, Dr. Wordsworth’s elaborate and wordy para- 
phrase. It seems to labor after a sense of the passage, which, if 
properly viewed, it very easily yields without the least apparent 
forcing or constraint. We agree with Dr. Schaff in this, that we 
want no ‘ forced exegesis’ in our controversy: with Rome, and, by 
the grace of God, we will have none. 

We shall proceed, in conclusion, to lay our interpretation of 
Matt. xvi. 18, before our readers. If it be not easy and natural, 
or if it fail to bring out the sense of both the Petros and the 
Petra, as well as to exhibit the relation between them, then let 
it be held ‘suspect’. But in order to do justice to the subject, it 
will be necessary to examine a little more fully than usual the 
Scriptural use of each of the words of our passage; for it is our 
object to make the Scriptures their own interpreter. 

Is it not plain, evident, from the panorama of conflicting views, 
or interpretations, which has passed before us, that the words 
of Jesus (in Matt..xvi. 18) are still involved in no little obscurity 
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and confusion? It is certain that, as to their meaning, the 
Protestant world is still divided into hostile camps. O blessed 
Jesus! and must we, poor creatures, here below, forever wander in 
the dim twilight of uncertainty as to the true sense of thy precious 
words? Guidg us, we beseech Thee, safely through this wilder- 
ness.of human opinions, or else teach us to keep out of its 
manifold jungles and bewilderments, in which so many, far 
greater and better than ourselves, have lost their way. Let us 
go directly to Thy word — its own interpreter—that we may 
there, if possible, by humble, patient, prayerful, and persevering 
attention, receive illumination at Thy feet, or else remain con- 
tented with our ignorance. Above all, O Blessed Lord! let us 
invent no oracles of our own, that we too may seem to know 
something, before we have learned anything; for Thou art ‘ the 
light of the world’. 

But before we enter upon this investigation, it seems incum- 
bent on us, in the first place, to account for the great variety of 
opinions respecting the sense of the passage under consideration ;° 
especially among Protestant theologians. This variety, or rather 
this contrariety, of interpretations, is certainly very great. All 
are seeking the same thing, namely, the foundation of the Church 
as set forth in Matt. xvi. 18. Some find this foundation in 
Peter himself; some in the confession of Peter; some in Peter 
himself and in his confession combined ; some in Peter himself, 
not as an individual however, but in Peter as generalized into 
something else; some in Peter as the representative of the 
Apostles; and, finally, some in Christ himself, at once the foun- 
dation and the architect of his Church. Around some one of 
these hypotheses, as so many pivots, the greatest minds of the 
Church have, for more than fifteen centuries, been revolving, 
and coming into conflict with each other, without the least 
appearance of any greater approximation toward an agreement 
or harmony, than existed in the dark and troubled times of 
Augustine. 

Behold, then, exclaims the Romanist, how great a blessing it 
is to have an infallible guide — a pope—to make known the 
truth to us, and so deliver us from this conflict of opinions! 
Ay, perhaps, if we only had an infallible guidg, or pope; but it 
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so happens that the popes themselves have delivered contradictory 
oracles respecting the aforesaid words of our Lord. It would 
certainly be a very great blessing if every man were infallible, 
in order that he might know the truth for himself, instead of 
having to apply to the pope. But, unfortunately, it so happens, 
in fact, that most individuals are almost as weak and fallible as 
the pope himself. We must accept, therefore, as a part of our trial 
and discipline in this state of probation, or training for a higher 
and holier state, the necessity of thinking and working, each 
man for himself, in the sublime search after truth. The hand of 
a pope, even if he were infallible, could not help us, either in 
‘the high endeavor’, or in ‘the glad success’. His touch would 
paralyze our efforts, and dwarf our intellects. The man who 
does not think for himself, but follows some pretended infallible 
guide or pope, ceases, just in so far as he does so, to be a rational 
being, and sinks into the abject condition of a priest-ridden, or 
fool-ridden, biped. 

But to return to the question immediately before us— 
Why this frightful conflict of opinions? Why, or how, 
has it happened, that the search of fifteen centuries has 
enabled no one to find the foundation referred to in our text, so 
clearly as to satisfy all minds? The reason is, we believe, just 
because Christ is not speaking of the foundation of his Church 
at all, in the passage under consideration. No one has found it 
there, just because there it does not exist. Surely, if Christ had 
intended to show us the foundation of his Church in said pas- 
sage, he would not have failed to do so. On the contrary, he 
would have spoken so clearly and so distinctly to the point, that 
every eye would see the meaning of his words, and his followers 
would have been spared this everlasting riddle of the Church, 
which they have created for themselves. 

If men will seek that which does not exist, then, of course, 
they must be foiled in the search, though it be pursued for ten, 
or for ten thousand, centuries. For nearly six thousand years, 
men labored, and speculated, and tortured their brains, to as- 
certain the foundation of the earth; but they did not find it. 
Why? Because it had none. The foundation of the earth ex- 
isted in their imaginations only ; and hence, however they might 
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think or dream about it, it continually and forever eluded their 
grasp. In like manner, have men failed to ascertain the foun- 
dation of the Church in Matt. xvi. 18; because it has no ex- 
istence there, except in their own imaginations. If it had been 
there, they could, and would, have found it long ago; but, as it 
is, they might as well seek the foundation of the earth on the 
back of some elephant, or tortoise, as the foundation of the 
Church in the words of our Lord to St. Peter. 

It was about the middle of the sixteenth century of our era, 
that Nicholas Copernik discovered that the earth had no foun- 
dation ; in other words, that it is not supported from below, but 
suspended from above. This put an end to the hopeless search 
of centuries. Nor was this all; for, having ceased to search for 
that which had no existence, the astronomer discovered the truth 
respecting the system of the world. So, likewise, if we cease to 
seek after the foundation of the Church in the aforesaid words 
of our blessed Lord, may not their real meaning be clearly and 
unequivocally revealed to us? This is the question before us. 

Again, for two thousand years, that is, from the time of Plato 
down to that of Kepler, many of the greatest minds on earth 
labored to ascertain, and trace out in the heavens, the perfect 
circles in which the heavenly bodies were supposed to revolve. 
Of course they did not find them, because they did not exist, 
save in the imaginations of men. But long, and weary, and 
dark, and perplexing was the fruitless search. As in the search 
after the foundation of the Church (in Matt. xvi. 18), each new 
attempt only rendered the confusion the worse confounded, till 
the beautiful book of the heavens was scribbled all over with 
the speculations and inventions of men. In the long, long 
search they had to invent cycles, and epicycles, and hypocycles, 
and concentrepacycles— meet emblems of the crookedness of 
human speculations —in order to illuminate their path, and 
to show them the circular orbits of the heavenly bodies. But, 
alas! it was all in vain. Not until Kepler, worn out with toil 
in the ceaseless, child-like search of the truth, said to himself, 
or until the Spirit that giveth understanding whispered to him, 
‘Suppose, after all, that the heavenly bodies do not revolve in 
circles’, was there the least hope of light. ‘Suppose, after all, 
23 
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that they revolve in ellipses—what then?’ ‘This thought, 
said he, ‘ raised him as out of a sleep, and gave him a new light, 
a new hope, and a new foy in his work’. The result is well 
known. ‘This child of God, so humble and devout in his search 
after truth, discovered the real orbits of the heavenly bodies, 
which had been so long concealed from human view, by the 
search after their imaginary orbits. All the scribblings of learned 
and ingenious men, with all their uncouth figures and inventions, 
disappeared from the face of the heavens, and they showed forth, 
as they never had done before, ‘the glory of the Lord’. Is it 
not possible, then (comparing small things with great), that if 
we cease to seek the foundation of the Church, where it does not 
exist, we may discover in the words of our Lord a meaning 
which is, at once, more worthy himself than are any of the 
hypotheses that have been invented to prove our view of his 
meaning, and more satisfactory to the minds of all inquirers 
after truth? This is the question to which presently we shall 
invite the calm, and dispassionate attention of our readers. 

In the meantime, we beg leave to say, in passing, that if we 
must look for the foundation of the Church in the passage before 
us, we greatly prefer the interpretation of Augustine to that of 
Dr. Schaff. For, in addition to the reasons already assigned for 
this preference, the interpretation of the great father makes the 
passage, in question, harmonize with all the passages of Scripture 
more perfectly than does any other interpretation. The elaborate 
paraphrase of Dr. Wordsworth is not at all necessary to his in- 
terpretation. If we only substitute for petros, the well-known 
meaning of the word, we get rid of all the difficulties by which 
Dr. Schaff has been offended. Take any Greek Lexicon — say 
Liddell and Scott’s—and we shall find, that ‘ petros’ means ‘a 
stone, a piece of a rock’. Now, substitute this meaning of the 
word petros for itself, and our passage will read: ‘Thou art 
Petros =“ a stone, a piece of the rock”, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church’. Or, in other words, Thou art of the 
rock, of the petra, upon which | will build my Church. If any 
one prefers this interpretation, we have no objection; for, 
whether it be the true exposition of the passage or not, it makes 
it teach the truth, and also agrees with all the other passages of 
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Scripture respecting the foundation of the Church. It makes 
Christ, and not Peter, the foundation of the Church of God. 

He is called Petros, ‘a stone’, because he had been taught’ the 
words uttered by him, not by ‘flesh and blood’, but by ‘the 
Rock of our salvation’, the everlasting Father himself. It was 
this faith and this confession, which identified him with ‘the 
divine Petra’, upon which the Church is built. Hence, it may 
be well said, Thou art’ of the rock — ‘the divine Petra’— upon 
which the Church is built, so that ‘the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it’. 

The Spirit has, only five verses after our passage, been careful, 
as it seems to us, to cut off all occasion for the Romish perversion 
of the words in question. For it is there said to Peter, ‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan’. Now, why is Peter thus called Satan? Cer- 
tainly, not because he was, in the true and literal sense of the word, 
Satan, but because he had uttered the words of ‘ flesh and blood ’ at 
the suggestion of Satan. ‘ He turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee 
behind me, Satan: for thou savorest not of the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men’, (ra twv avOpdzwy.) It deserves par- 
ticular notice that human depravity is always expressed, as in this 
instance, by the plural, and not the singular. Thus, in the one 
instance, Peter is called Satan, not because he was really or liter- 
ally Satan, but because his words savored of ‘human depravity ’, 
because he had learned them of ‘flesh and blood’, at the insti- 
gation or suggestion of Satan. So, in the other instance, he is 
called stone or rock, not because he was the rock, but because he 
had uttered the words which had been taught him, not by ‘ flesh 
and blood’, but by the Father, ‘the Rock of our salvation’. If 
there be any truth in history, Peter has had more successors 
among the popes in his character as Satan, than in his character as 
Rock. The great difference is, that this characteristic was tran- 
sient with Peter, it was permanent with the popes. The great Ro- 
man Catholic theologian, John A. Moehler, D. D., and author of 
the world-famous work on Symbolism, has said, with as much truth 
as boldness, that the popes, who lived just before the Reforma- 
tion, ‘are hell-devoured’. ‘Our rock’, then, ‘is not as their 
rock, even our enemies themselves being judges’. (Deut. xxxii. 
31.) Our rock is Christ ; their rock is Peter. In theory, the 
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popes are the successors of Peter as the rock; in practice, the 
most of them have been his successors as Satan.? 

But all this only by the way; for, as we have-already said, it 
does not appear to us that, in Matt. xvi. 18, Christ is speaking 
of the foundation of his Church. He is only speaking of Peter 
as the first living stone in his spiritual temple; that is, the first 
in the order of time, and not the first in point of rank, authority, 
or power. In order to bring out our views on this subject, as 
clearly and distinctly as possible, it will be necessary to examine 
in the light of Scripture (which is always its own best inter- 
preter), each of the words under consideration, as well as the 
precise relation which they sustain to each other. This, if we 
are not very greatly mistaken, will put a new face on a passage 
which has, perhaps, been more sadly vexed by controversy, than 
any other to be found among ‘the words of Jesus’. It has 
certainly done so to our minds. 

1. In the first place, let us consider the word petros as it 
appears in the light of the New Testament. There is something 
very peculiar and exceedingly striking in the New Testament 
use of this word, which we have never seen noticed by any of 
our learned commentators. In John i. 42, as every one knows, 
it is used in connection with the name of Simon:—‘And when 
Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou art Simon the son of Jonas: 
thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, A stone’ 
(Petros). Thus, when our Saviour first laid eyes on Simon, he 
gave him the name of Cephas, which is the Hebrew for ‘ Petros’ 
in Greek, and for ‘a stone’ in English. In Matt. xvi. 18, he is 
addressed by his Greek name, ‘Thou art Petros’. Now, it is 
very remarkable, we think, that although petros is a common 
Greek word, it is never used in the New Testament, except as 
the name of Peter. This word seems to have been set aside 

1 See Edgar on the Variations of Popery. In this terrible book, many of 
the popes are convicted, by the umimpeachable testimony of Romanists 
themselves, not only of heresy, infidelity, and even downright atheism itself, 
but also of all the abominations of the most beastly vices. As, in theory, 
they maintained, that the soul of man goes down like the beasts that perish ; 
so, in practice, they lived like beasts. The lives of the Twelve Cesars, by 
Suetonius, is perhaps, on the whole, the most frightful and disgusting ex- 
hibition of human depravity which the world has ever seen, except the lives 
of more than twice twelve of the popes. These have, indeed, made the 


history of the Church more like the annals of hell, than the annals of 
heaven. 
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from the first, and held sacred, as the name of Peter; else 
why is it never used for any other purpose? Stones are fre- 
quently spoken of in the New Testament, but never under the 
name of petrot. Now, why was this? Why was Simon, the 
son of Jonas, thus distinguished as ‘a stone’, from all the other 
disciples? It was, we believe, because Christ had a special use 
for him, as ‘a stone’ in the edifice of the Church. But, while 
we thus far agree with the Romish view, we utterly deny that 
Christ called him ‘a stone’, because he intended to make him the 
foundation of his Church. In regard to the special use which 
Christ made of him, he is distinguished from all the other 
Apostles ; so that what Christ said of Peter, in Matt. xvi. 18, is 
not properly applicable to them. This language is applied to all 
the Apostles, we are aware, by many Protestant expositors ; but, 
in our humble opinion, this should not be done. In so doing, it 
seems to us, they strain the words of Jesus, or add to their 
meaning by interpolations of their own. What they interpolate 
may be true; but it is not the truth of the passdge. On the 
contrary, it is a truth which, being interpolated from other 
passages of Scripture, conceals the truth of the passage it is 
intended to elucidate. Let everything be kept in its own place, 
and in its due proportion. Above all, join not together those 
things which God has separated, nor separate those which he has 
joined. Hence, if he has not joined the other Apostles together 
with Peter, in the use which he had for him in the organization 
of his Church, let us be exceedingly careful how we do so by 
our interpretations. As Peter was set apart as ‘A stone’, so let 
us keep him apart, until it can be shown, by clear warrant of 
Scripture, that Christ had no reason for such separation or dis- 
tinction. Christ had, as we believe, and hope to show, a divine 
reason for setting apart Peter, as he did, from the beginning, 
under the character of ‘A stone’. 

2. The word petra. The two words petros and petra are very 
clearly distinguished in classical Greek. Thus, say Liddell and 
Scott, ‘ Petros, a piece of a rock, a stone, and thus distinguished 
from petra’. Again, they say, ‘ Petra, a rock, generally, whether 
peaked or ridged. . . . There is no example in good authors of 
petra in the signification of petros’. This has been doubted. 
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But there can be no doubt, that such exceptions, if there be any, 
are very few ; so that, asa general proposition, the assertion of 
Liddell and Scott is true. Petros and petra are different words 
in classical Greek ; and, in the New Testament, this distinction 
is clear, and broad, and deep. The word petra is used sixteen 
times in the New Testament; and in every instance, without a 
single exception, it is very properly translated ‘a rock’, never 
‘a stone’, Everything in the New Testament, which is said to 
have a foundation, is founded upon ‘ petra, a rock’, and, in no 
instance, is anything said to be founded upon ‘ petros, a tone’; 
that is, unless in Matt. xvi. 18, as Romanists pretend, the Church 
of Christ is declared to be built upon a stone, or ‘ petros’. But 
this interpretation, as we have already alleged, is false, because 
it obliterates the distinction between petros and petra, between 
the human stone and the divine rock. 

3. The relation between the petros and the petra of our pas- 
sage. This relation depends upon two words, the demonstrative 
‘ THIS’ (raéry), and the preposition ‘ upon’ (exe). Dr. Schaff, as we 
have seen, is here exceedingly peremptory. ‘The demonstrative 
trait, must refer to Petros, which immediately precedes, for there 
is not the least intimation that the Saviour . . . pointing to him- 
self, continued, and on THIS rock . . . I will build my Church’. 
It is a very sad confession of weakness, it seems to us, on the 
part of some Protestant interpreters, that, in order to make 
good their doctrine, they must interpolate an imaginary gesture 
into the words of Scripture. If Christ made any such gesture 
as pointing to himself, in order to designate the rock on which 
he would build his Church, it has not been printed. There is 
not the least intimation of it in the Scripture; and we have just 
as much right, it seems to us, to imagine unprinted words, as we 
have to imagine unseen gestures, in order to eke out the teachings 
of Christ. If this is all we can do, had we not better acknow- 
ledge our ignorance, and remain silent, especially where the 
Scriptures are silent? But the ‘ must’ of Dr. Schaff does not 
bind us; for, as we have already seen, ‘Thou art Petros, a piece 
of the Rock, or a partaker of the Rock, and upon this Rock I 
will build my Church’, emancipates ‘the demonstrative THIS’ 
from his inexorable ‘ must’. 
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We see, if we are not mistaken, in the use of ‘the demon- 
strative this’, in the utterance of Christ, a very deep and beau- 
tiful truth. He always identified himself with his disciples. 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of my disciples, ye 
did it unto Me’. We are everywhere said to be one with Christ 
by faith in him; spiritually one, and yet personally distinct. 
Hence, the noble faith and confession of Peter, ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’, called forth the beautiful re- 
sponse, Thou art indeed Petros, one with the Rock, and upon 
this Rock I will build my Church. 

But how did he here affirm, that he would build his Church 
upon ‘this Rock’—as upon a foundation? We have already 
answered this question in the negative; and it now only remains 
‘for us to give our reasons for this answer. In the first place, 
then, there is not one word about a foundation in the whole pas- 
sage. This idea of a foundation is, in fact, supplied by the im- 
agination of interpreters, and not by the words of Jesus. The 
preposition (¢zc) upon, is the only particle in the passage which 
affords the least intimation or hint of a foundation. Let us, 
then, examine this preposition in the light of Scripture. 

Epi is used 882 times in the New Testament. In the great 
majority of instances it is not translated by ‘on’ or ‘upon’, but 
by various other prepositions — as ‘ of ’, ‘ with’, ‘for’, ‘against’, 
‘about’, ‘in addition to’, ‘at’, ‘over’, ‘in’, ‘by’, and so forth. 
There is no reason, then, why it should be translated by ‘ upon’, 
as it is in Matt. xvi. 18, unless we assume that Christ is speak- 
ing of the foundation of his Church, which has never been shown 
to be the case. It is merely an imagination, which has been 
taken for granted as fact, and then the shadow has been made to 
look like a substance, by the turn, or translation, given to a very 
ambiguous preposition. 

When epi is used with the dative, as it is in our text, it is fre- 
quently translated in the New Testament by ‘of’, or ‘with’. 
Let us try these. ‘Thou art Peter, a stone’,—a living piece of 
the living Rock,—and of this stone, or rock, I will build my 
Church. This makes Peter merely one of the stones of the 
Church, and not its foundation. The same thing is true if we 
use the preposition ‘with’. Thus, are we told what shall be, 
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not the foundation of the Church, but only the nature of the 
material ‘of’ which, or ‘ with’ which, it shall be built. 

The preposition epi is used two hundred and four times in the 
New Testament with the dative. In most of these instances, it 
is not rendered by ‘on’ or ‘upon’, as it is in Matt. xvi. 18; and 
in many it is translated by the two prepositions last above 
named, of or with. Now if, in the case before us, we translate 
epi, as we well may do, by of or with, we just cut away the whole 
foundation of the Romish hierarchy, and the lofty pretension 
of the pope to universal empire is found to have no root, save in 
the corrupt passions, and the insane ambition, of a poor worm of 
the dust. We have said, that the claim of the Papacy to the 
sovereign dominion over all states and churches, over all peoples 
and kingdoms, whether civil or religious, rests on a single, iso- 
lated text of Scripture, like a stupendous pyramid standing on 
its apex with its broad base filling the heavens, and over-shad- 
owing the earth. The case is worse than this; for, in fact, the 
apex of the Romish pyramid rests on a single ambiguous prepo- 
sition! ‘Translate that preposition a little differently, as we are 
perfectly authorized to do, and the whole mighty fabric of 
shadows, and delusions, and lies vanishes into thin air. Yea, 
into an airy nothing, without a local habitation, or a name. 

We do not insist, however, upon the translation of epi by ‘ of’ 
or ‘with’; for this translation does not give the exactly true, 
genuine, spiritual sense of the passage. It only enables us to get 
away from the gross, materialistic conception of upon, that is, from 
the idea of the superposition of one body upon another. This is 
the primary sense of epi, or upon; but so far from being the true 
sense, it is. utterly false, whenever, as in the case under consid- 
eration, either of these prepositions is used in relation to spiritual 
things. In all such cases, the idea of superposition is wholly out 
of place, as we shall very soon see. But, in order to prepare the 
way for this, we must briefly consider two questions: First, 
why was Peter named‘ A stone’? and secondly, to what place 
did Christ assign this ‘stone’ in the organization of his Church ? 
After these questions are answered, we can see, in a perfectly clear 
light, the meaning of the Greek epi, and know exactly by what 
English preposition it should be translated. 
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1. Why was Peter named ‘ A stone’? It was certainly not 
in view of his natural character ; for, by nature, he was the most 
impulsive and changeable of all the Apostles. But the name 
was prophetic. He who gave this name at first sight, saw 
from the beginning, that the impulsive, and changeable Simon, 
would become under the operations of divine grace as ste: nile, 
decided, and firm asa rock. The process was slow, and, humanly 
speaking, for a long time doubtful; but the result justified the 
divinely imposed name. Simon, the son of Jonas, did indeed 
become a true stone, against which all the powers of darkness 
could not prevail. It was his faith in Jesus as ‘ the Christ, the 
Son of the living God’, the divine and eternal Petra, who is 
‘the same yesterday, to-day, and forever’, that thus transformed 
the variable Simon into the unchangeable Petros. 

2. After the ‘stone’ was thus prepared, to what place, or 
position, in the Church, was it assigned by Christ? To the very 
first place, we answer, in the Church, or spiritual temple, which 
was then going up as the temple at Jerusalem was ‘tottering to 
its fall. The very first, we mean, in the order of time, and not 
the first in rank, dignity, authority, or office. This high honor 
was bestowed upon Peter by the divine Architect of the Church. 

Peter was the first disciple whom Jesus called (Andrew was 
with him, but his.name is mentioned first: Matt. iv. 18 ; Mark 
i. 16; Luke vi. 14); he was the first to follow Jesus; he was 
the first to confess him as ‘the Christ, the Son of the living 
God’ (Matt. xvi. 16); he was the first to enter into the sep- 
ulchre after Christ had risen from the dead (John xx. 6); he 
was the first to see Christ after his resurrection (1. Cor. xv. 5); 
and, finally, he was the first to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles 
(Acts x. 34-43). He was, moreover, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, the first to open the Church to all believers on the day of 
Pestooust. 

There was, it seems to us, an admirable fitness, nay, a divine 
reason, for assigning to Peter the place of the first stone in the 
Christian Church. His faults, if we judge from what is written, 
were greater and more numerous -than those of all the other 
Apostles together, except Judas Iscariot. But yet he was made 
the first stone in the Church of Christ. How precious the 
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comfort, how sweet the consolation, in the contemplation of this 
fact, for believers in all ages! If any one is tempted to deny 
his Master in any way, or is overtaken in a fault, all he has to 
do is to imitate Peter ; that is to say, to repent of his sin at once, 
and go right back to Jesus, knowing that he will receive him 
again, and bind him still closer to his bosom in the blessed arms 
of his everlasting love. We thank thee, O adorable Master! 
that thou didst make Peter the first and most conspicuous ‘ stone’ 
in thy Church! With such an exhibition of thy triumphant 
grace, thine infinite compassion, tenderness, and mercy ever 
before our eyes, we shall never more despond, or doubt, but trust 
and believe in Thee unto everlasting life! 

But this is not the Romish view of Peter’s place in the Chiirch 
of Christ. On the contrary, by the magical use of the little 
word epi, the Church of Rome transforms Peter into the founda- 
tion of the Church itself; upon which, and upon its successors, 
the whole sublime superstructure rests for all ages and nations! 
Let us look, then, a little more closely, into the mysteries of this 
little epi, and see how greatly it has been abused to the vile 
purposes of superstition, self-aggrandizement, cupidity, and folly. 

The primary sense of epi is the idea of superposition, which re- 
sults, of course, from its original application to material objects. 
But when this word is applied to express the relation between 
spirits, or spiritual things, the idea of superposition becomes 
absurd ; for we know nothing about the relation of spirits, or 
spiritual things, to space. To say that one mind, or spirit, is built 
upon another, is stark nonsense, if the language be understood 
in the primary or literal sense of upon, or as implying the idea of 
superposition in space. 

Even when epi or upon is used to express the relation between 
material objects, it does not, in most cases, mean superposition. 
Thus, for example, when we say a town is built upon a river, the 
meaning is that it is built, not really upon the river as its foun- 
dation, but only ‘near’ the river; which is also one of the 
meanings of ‘epi’. (Harrison on the Greek Prepositions, p. 266.) 
Again, when a man is said tp lean on a tree, the expression con- 
veys only the idea of support, and not of superposition. The 
same is true when one man is said to lean on‘another. Two 
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men may, indeed, be said to lean upon one another ; though it is 
impossible to superpose-each upon the other at one and the same 
time. In such cases, the meaning of upon is ‘against’; which 
is also one of the meanings of epi. (Ibid.) When epi is used 
metaphorically, as it always 3 is aeanie to sarees things, it has 
various significations, such as ‘near’ , ‘against’, ‘after’, ‘to’, 
‘about’, ‘in addition to’, ‘at’, ‘by’, ‘in’, ‘of’, ‘with’, and 
many others. (Harrison on the G. P. pp. 266-272.) Now, if we 
look narrowly into the nature of things, and their relations, we 
shall discover that when we very properly use either the Greek 
epi, or the English upon, the word must, in many cases, be un- 
derstood to convey the idea, not of superposition, but of ‘addi- 
tion to’, ‘ to’, ‘about’, and so forth, (Ibid. 

What, then, in the light of Scripture, and the nature of things 
therein set forth, is the meaning of epi, or upon, in Matt. xvi. 
18? In the consideration of this question, we shall use, in the 
place of epi or upon, some one of its well-known significations, 
which are above mentioned, and which are so ably discussed in 
Harrison’s work on the Greek Prepositions. This will show, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, that in the words of our Lord ad- 
dressed to Peter, in Matt. xvi. 18, there is not the least sign or 
shadow of an allusion to the foundation-stone of his Church. 

‘Thou art Peter, and “about” this stone I will build my 
Church’. This leaves Peter intact as the first stone of the 
Church, while it sets him forth as the stone around which it 
should be built up and established. Nor does it exclude Christ 
from his rightful place as ‘ the chief corner-stone’ (Ephes. ii. 20), 
or as the ‘stone’ which is ‘made the head of: the corner’ (1. Peter 
ii. 7). It merely sets forth Peter as the nucleus upon which, or 
around which, Christ would organize his Church; which is ‘ his 
body ’. 

Now we ask, did Peter, as the foundation-stone, support the 
Church, with its divine Head, or did the Head support Peter? 
The Apostles are called the foundation-stones of the Church ; 
but did these stones support ‘the chief corner-stone’, or ‘the 
head[stone] of the corner’, or did this uphold and support the 
Apostles themselves? If we would have anything like a true, 
or Scriptural view, of the spiritual organization of the Church, 
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we must disabuse our minds of all such material images as a 
foundation upon which it is literally built, as a house is built 
upon a rock. The stones of the Church, foundation-stones and 
all, are suspended from above, not supported from below. In- 
formed by the Word, and quickened into ‘living stones’ by the 
Spirit, they are ‘ built up a spiritual house’, and suspended from 
the Great White Throne of the Eternal. It is not a piece of 
mechanism ; it is a new creation. When God created the world, 
and laid its foundations upon nothing, the morning-stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. Why, then, 
should we go about here, like poor blind worms of the dust, 
seeking the foundations of his New Creation (which is far more 
glorious than the first), in some poor blind atom like ourselves ; 
just as if it could have any other foundation than his own eternal 
Word ? 

The stones which are said to have moved to the music of 
Orpheus, and arranged themselves by the harmonies of his lyre, 
gives a much better, though still an unspeakably inadequate, image 
of the organization of the Church of the living God, than does all 
this materialistic talk about ‘human foundations’ of the Church. 
‘For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ’. (1. Cor. iii. 11.) 

When it is said, that Christ is the foundation-stone, or ‘the 
chief corner-stone’, of his Church, this is done in accommodation 
to the littleness of our minds. It is not literally true. Or, 
more properly speaking, it is merely an inkling of the truth, 
which ‘the letter’ of no language under the sun can express. 
‘Our Rock’ is the central Life and Light of the universe, 
beneath whose shadow all worlds and all systems, more innumer- 
able than the sands of the sea-shore, find rest and refuge. He 
‘made all things’; he ‘upholds all things’; and ‘by him all 
things consist’. Countless worlds and systems ‘lie in his bosom 
like children’. The Church is built, not upon, but ‘in’, the. 
‘Rock of our salvation’. All believers are one in Him. They 
‘are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God ; 
and are built upon the foundation of the apostles and the 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth into a holy 
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temple,in the Lord: In whom ye also are builded together for a 
habitation of God through the Spirit’. (Ephes. ii. 19-21.) There- 
fore it is that churches, no less than individual believers, offer up 
the petition — 
‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee’. 

‘Our Rock’ is, indeed, the foundation of the Church ; but it is 
in the same sense that it is the foundation of the world. This, 
as we all know, has no foundation in the literal or materialistic 
sense of the word. The round world itself, with all its conti- 
nents and seas, with all its cities and plains, is suspended from 
the sun, which is but the outward expression, or word, of a 
divine idea. So, in like manner, is the Church suspended from 
the Sun of Righteousness, its life, its light, its hope, and its joy. 
It was by his divine influence, indeed, that ‘apostles and pro- 
phets’, and especially Peter, had to be formed and fashioned, 
before they were fit for their places as foundation-stones of the 
Church ; and after they were thus formed and fitted, the same 
influence was necessary to keep them from crumbling into dust 
and ashes. Other foundation can no man lay, nor even conceive, 
than Jesus Christ, the Rock, whose effulgence fills the universe, 
and whose word is the foundation of all things, as well as of the 
Church of the living God. 

The Church is sometimes sajd to be built wpon this Rock, 
sometimes in this Rock, sometimes about this Rock, and sometimes 
to this Rock; in order that we may not be duped and deceived 
by a single metaphor, or figurative expression of an inadequate 
view of the truth. We cling to, and we use, all these figurative 
expressions, that we may see the all-glorious truth on more sides 
than one, or under more than one angle. The Romanists may, 
if they will, narrow down their minds to a single phrase, and 
insist, not only that the Church is built wpon the rock, but also 
that Peter is this rock. But ‘ our Rock is not their rock’. Their 
rock is a little preposition, with more than twenty significations ; 
and one of these significations, or ideas, is the guiding-star of 
their system. ‘Our Rock’ is the central sun of the universe. 

If we only reject this one idea, or signification, of ‘epi’, then 
we commit the unpardonable sin against Rome, the grand mistress 
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of the universal world, and the harlot of the Book of Revela- 
tion. We may blot out all the other ideas—the whole con- 
stellation of them — and all is right; but if we fail to worship 
this one star —‘ upon Peter’,— then the PRomish Church pours 
out all the vials of her wrath, in burning anathemas, on our 
devoted heads. But, for all that, we must be faithful to ‘the 
Rock of our salvation’, 

‘ We appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober’, from the so- 
called successors of St. Peter to St. Peter himself. -He has told 
us, in language as beautiful and precise, as it is true, how the 
Church is built, and upon whom it rests. Neither in his life, 
nor in his writings, did St. Peter ever permit, so far as is known 
to history, the least hint to escape him, that he considered him- 
self, in any sense of the word, the foundation of the Church. 
On the contrary, he sets forth Christ as ‘the living stone’, to 
whom coming, ‘as living stones’, believers ‘are built up a 
spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. Wherefore also it is con- 
tained in Scripture, Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, 
elect, precious : and he that believeth on him shall not be con- 
founded ’. (I. Peter ii. 4, 5, 6.) Here, according to Peter him- 
self, believers must come to Christ, ‘ the living stone’, and be ‘as 
living stones’, builded ‘to’ him ‘a spiritual house’, and a holy 
temple to the Lord. It is precisely thus, that we understand the 
words addressed to Peter in Matt. xvi. 18 by our blessed Lord ; 
and it is precisely thus, also, that Peter himself understood them. 
Who is right, St. Peter or his successor? the ‘living stone’, 
whom Christ himself embraced as one with the living Petra, 
‘upon’ whom, or ‘to’ whom, or ‘about’ whom, or ‘in’ whom, 
he would build his Church? the ‘ living stone’, we say, that, 
first of all, Christ laid as the nucleus of his Church, or the rotten 
stones, who have first made, and then mounted, the mock chair of 
St. Peter, as lords, and rulers, and tyrants of this lower world ? 
The reader can make his choice. 

We must now close this discussion. We have only touched 
upon one point, in our controversy with Rome, respecting the 
primacy, or supremacy, of our modern Peters. But even if this 
point were decided in her favor, she would still have many 
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other points to prove, many other bold assumptions to establish, 
before she could make good her astounding claim to supreme 
dominion over all the churches and states, all the kingdoms 
and peoples, of the universal world. 

She would have to show, 1. That Peter was ever at Rome ; 
2. That he was, in fact, the Bishop of Rome; 3. That he was 
made by Christ the supreme ruler of the world; 4. That in this 
sublime office, supposing it to belong to Peter, he was to have - 
divinely commissioned successors to the end of time; 5. That 
the popes are these successors. 

Assumptions like these certainly require to be established, by 
very clear and conclusive evidence, before they can be entitled to 
the credence of rational beings. But, for our part, we have not 
seen the evidence which establishes any one of them, much less 
all. We do, therefore, in the name of Almighty God, reject 
and repudiate them — one and all —as among the most miserable 
abortions of night and darkness, superstition and ignorance, 
credulity and madness, which this fallen, and sin-afflicted world, 
has ever seep. 





Art. VI.—A Discourse of Natural Theology, showing the Na- 
ture of the Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F. R.S.,and Member of the National 
Institute of France. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
1835. 


Although this work of the multifarious ex-chancellor has been 
so long before the public, we take it up with the intention of 
subjecting its logic to a thorough examination, because we do 
not think it a good book ; on the contrary, we think it calculated 
to do a great deal of harm to the very cause it professes to sup- 
port. It professes to be an exposition of the nature and validity 
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of the evidence on which the truths of Natural Theology rest ; 
and we propose to show that his Lordship has fallen into many 
grave misconceptions of his subject, uttered many irrelevances, 
propounded much bad logic, and set forth some principles un- 
sound and of dangerous consequence. If this can be shown, it 
ought to be shown; for his Lordship’s name and character are 
held in much higher estimation in many quarters of this country 
than, in our opinion, they are entitled to hold; and this is likely to 
give his opinions a weight and influence they might not other- 
wise gain. Besides, so far as we know, the work has not 
been thoroughly reviewed, and in the right tone and manner. 
In most of the journals in this country, and, in many in Eng- 
land, it has been highly commended as a valuable contribution 
to theological literature; and its logic and principles have been 
made the subject of exceedingly undiscriminating and unqualified 
approbation. On the other hand, with one exception, those 
English journals which have noticed it unfavorably, have ap- 
peared to us not sufficiently critical, thorough and impartial, 
besides indulging too much in flippant personalities and irrele- 
vant sarcasm. Avoiding these, we shall endeavor fairly to ex- 
hibit the train and substance of reasoning, and to justify the 
judgment we have expressed respecting his Discourse. If our 
plan shall make the article less spirited and agreeable, we hope 
that, for the attentive reader, it will better promote the cause of 
truth. But we will not pass sentence before the evidence is 
adduced. 

In the first section, after a few preliminary remarks, the writer 
attacks the common division of Science into the two great branches 
of Human and Divine. This he thinks necessary to the main 
design of his work, inasmuch as he supposes the division in 
question has arisen from the prejudice that Human Science and 
Divine are founded upon different kinds of evidence, and that it 
tends to perpetuate this prejudice. After having shown, as he 
supposes, that such a prejudice or principle could not be applied 
to classify the objects of ordinary scientific research, he concludes 
that it were equally erroneous to employ it in order to make the 
general separation of all science into the two branches above 
mentioned. 
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This classification, according to the section before us, is not 
only ‘inaccurate’, as proceeding from an unsound principle of 
arrangement, but it also ‘materially impairs the force of the 
proofs upon which Natural Theology rests’. We have no doubt 
but that most of our readers will allow Lord Brougham at least the 
equivocal praise of originality in this part of his discourse ; for 
few persons, we presume, have ever imagined that the division 
in question has arisen from such a source, or that it is attended 
with such a consequence. 

But the attempt to do away with the distinction between Human 
Science and Divine, is not more novel than the method pursued 
is curious. This is undertaken by showing that the principle of 
classification from which the author has supposed it to spring, 
cannot be applied to subdivide the general department of 
Human Science; and if it fail here, he asks, is it not equally 
fallacious when employed to make the more general division of 
all science into the two great branches under consideration? To 
use his own language :— 

‘The careless inquirer into physical truth would certairily 
think he had seized on a sound principle of classification if he 
should divide the objects with which philosophy, natural and 
mental, is conversant, into two classes — those objects of which 
we know the existence by our senses or our consciousness ; that 
is, external objects which we see, taste, touch, smell ; internal 
ideas which we remember, or emotions which we feel — and those 
objects of which we only know the existence by a process of 
reasoning founded upon something originally presented by the 
senses or by consciousness. . . . . But a moment’s reflection will 
show both how very short a way this classification would carry 
our inaccurate logician, and how entirely his principle fails to 
support him even during that little part of his journey. Thus 
the examination of certain visible objects and appearances enables 
us to ascertain the laws of light and vision. Our senses teach 
us that colors differ, and that their mixture forms other hues ; 
that their absence is black, their combination in certain propor- 
tions white. We are in the same way enabled to understand 
that the organ of vision performs its functions by a natural 
apparatus resembling, though far surpassing, certain instruments 
24 
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of our own constructing, and that therefore it works on the same 
principles. But that light, which can be perceived directly by 
none of our senses, exists as a separate body, we only infer by a 
process of reasoning from things which our’senses do perceive. 
So we are acquainted with the effects of heat. We know that it 
extends the dimensions of whatever matter it penetrates; we 
feel its effects upon our own nerves when subjected to its opera- 
tion ; and we see its effects in augmenting, liquefying, and decom- 
posing other bodies; but its existence as a separate substance we 
do not know, except by reasoning and by analogy. Again, to 
which of the two classes must we refer the air? Its existence is 
not made known by the sight, the smell, the taste; but is it by 
the touch? Assuredly, a stream of it blown upon the nerves of 
touch produces a certain effect; but to infer from thence the 
existence of a rare, light, invisible, and impalpable fluid, is clearly 
an operation of reasoning, as much as that which enables us to 
infer the existence of light or heat from their perceptible effects’. 

The author continues thus to exclude the objects of Natural 
Philosophy, as he calls them, from the first class, by the applica- 
tion of this principle of his superficial logician, until he thinks 
himself justified in saying :— ‘Thus, then, there is at once ex- 
cluded from the first class almost the whole range of Natural 
Philosophy’. And he goes on to show that nothing remains, 
which, when severely examined, will stand the test. Thus, his 
argument is that .the principle of classification is unsound; for 
when applied to the objects of ordinary research, it reduces them 
all to one class — the existence of all being made known by one 
and the same process of reasoning; and that class which the 
superficial inquirer supposes to fall under the cognizance of the 
senses or of consciousness, is, upon a severe examination, abso- 
lutely annihilated. 

This passage, like several others in the work before us, is 
replete with error. In the ‘first place, it is asserted that the 
effects of heat in expanding and decomposing bodies are made 
known by the sense of sight, while its existence as a separate 
body is ascertained by a process of reasoning. But the truth is, 
both are made known by one and the same process. Heat pro- 
duces a certain effect upon our senses, upon our minds ; and we 
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are so constituted that we cannot help conceiving of its separate 
existence. It affects us also through the medium of the changes 
it produces in other substances, as well as by its more immediate 
action upon the senses; and the same principle of suggestion 
which operated in the former case, forces the conviction upon 
the mind that an external change must have been the cause of 
this internal affection. Again, it is supposed that light, heat, and 
so forth, considered as separate substances or agents, are the 
proper ‘objects of Natural Philosophy. But it is well known 
that in this respect Natural Philosophy has nothing at all to do 
with them. The effects, the changes, the phenomena, produced 
by these substances upon our minds, constitute the whole range 
of those objects about which Natural Philosophy is conversant. 

But the error of his supposed inquirer is not what Lord 
Brougham thought it to be; it does not consist in having adopted 
a principle of classification which would reduce all the objects 
of Natural Philosophy to the second class, but which would 
indeed leave them all in the first class, or those observed by the 
eye of consciousness. It consists in having adopted a principle 
which would arrange all the objects of Natural Philosophy in 
one class, and those only in the second class that have been 
wholly excluded from the province of .Natural Philosophy by 
our best philosophers. 

We shall now proceed to notice a still more serious defect in 
this part of our author’s work —a defect indeed which runs 
through the whole discourse, and is the source of great confusion 
and perplexity. We allude to the substitution of a process of 
reasoning for the operation of a fundamental law of belief. 
Thus, the existence of an external substance is said to he as- 
certained by a process of reasoning; whereas it only makes an 
impression. upon our senses and minds, and we cannot help 
believing in its separate existence as the cause of the impression. 
This principle of our constitution, which has been called a 
fundamental law of belief, and which is very distinct from the 
faculty of reason, is not recognized by our author. A process 
of reasoning is uniformly made to usurp its place and office. 
In every process of reasoning there is, according to Lord 
Brougham’s own admission, a comparison of ideas; but in the 
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process by which we become acquainted with the existence of 
matter and of mind, there is no comparison of ideas whatever, 
and consequently no process of reasoning. One idea is suggested 
by another, but there is no comparison between them. The 
latter process is voluntary ; the former is spontaneous and irre- 
sistible. 

If his Lordship had seized upon this principle of our mental 
constitution, about which so much has been said, under different 
names, by modern writers, his argument might have been far 
more clear and satisfactory. But he has taken no notice of it 
whatever ; and without it, every system of Natural Theolog 
must be radically defective in its evidence. By excluding it 
from his treatise, he has rendered an essential disservice to the 
very cause which he has so zealously espoused. For it is well 
known by those who are acquainted with the speculations of 
Hume, and the discussions to which they gave rise, that expe- 
rience and reasoning alone cannot constitute a sound basis of evi- 
dence for the truths of Natural Theology. 

On this point let us quote the following from Dugald Stewart : 

‘ Among those who have denied the possibility of tracing de- 
sign from its effects, Mr. Hume is the most eminent, and he 
seems to have considered his reasonings, on this subject, as form- 
ing one of the most splendid parts of his philosophy ; according 
to him, all such inferences are inconclusive, being neither demon- 
strable by reasoning, nor deducible from experience. 

‘In examining Mr. Hume’s argument on ‘this subject, Dr. 
Reid admits that the inferences we make of design from its ef- 
fects, are not the result of reasoning or experience; but still he 
contends such inferences may be made with a degree of certainty, 
equal to what the human mind is able to attain in any instance 
whatever. The opinions we form of the talents of other men, 
nay, our belief that other men are intelligent beings, are founded 
on the very inference of design from its effects. Intelligence 
and design are not objects of our senses; and yet we judge of 
them every moment from external conduct and behavior, with 
as little hesitation as we pronounce on the existence of what we 
immediately perceive. 

‘While Dr. Reid contends, in this manner, for the authority 
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of this important principle of our constitution, he bestows due 
praise on Mr. Hume for the acuteness with which he has ex- 
posed the inconclusiveness of the common demonstrations of the 
existence of a designing cause, to be found among the writers on 
Natural Religion; and he acknowledges the service that, without 
intending it, he has thereby rendered to the cause of truth ; in- 
asmuch as, by the alarming consequences he deduces from his 
doctrine, he has invited philosophers to an accurate examination 
of a subject which had formerly been considered in a very su- 
perficial manner, and has pointed out to them, indirectly, the 
true foundation on which this important article of our belief 
ought to be placed ’. 

There is only one way in which the truths of Natural Theo- 
logy can be shown to rest upon a sound and immutable basis. 
This way has been pointed out indirectly by Hume, and inten- 
tionally by Reid. Yet this way has been overlooked by Lord 
Brougham, although to make it known to others is the proposed 
object of his Discourse! Is it not surprising, that in an attempt 
to place Natural Theology upon a sure footing, he should have 
carried her back to that position from which she had already 
been dislodged ; and that, too, after the discussions of others had 
so clearly shown the only grounds upon which her claims to 
certainty can be vindicated? ‘It is good’, says Chalmers, ‘to 
know what be the strong positions of an argument, and to keep 
by them — taking up our intrenchment there —and willing to 
relinquish all that is untenable ’. 

Having mentioned Dr. Chalmers, it may be proper to notice 
his opinion respecting the answer of Reid and Stewart to the 
atheistical argument of Mr. Hume. As far as his censure goes 
in regard to the error of Reid, in unnecessarily multiplying first 
principles, we concur with him; but there is no echo in our 
heart to the language in which he accuses these philosophers of 
having ‘conjured up’ certain principles, before unheard of, for 
the sole purpose of refuting Mr. Hume. We consider the pro- 
‘ceeding of Dr. Chalmers as a stronger confirmation of the 
opinion we have advanced, than if he had borne direct testimony 
to it; for, after having denounced the attempt of Reid and 
Stewart to invalidate the argument of the atheist, and proposed 
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to meet Mr. Hume on.his own ground, he is, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to resort to a first principle, or fundamental law of belief, 
in order to accomplish his purpose. Indeed, if he had attempted 
to answer Mr. Hume upon his own ground, as he proposed, his 
argument would have been incomplete and untenable. And if 
this were the proper place, we might easily show that his argu- 
ment, though different in words and form, is yet substantially 
the same with that of Mr. Stewart. 

The second section of Lord Brougham’s book contains a 
comparison between the physical branch of Natural Theology 
and Physics. In accordance with the main design of his work, 
it is the object of this part of it to show that the proofs of an 
intelligent and designing first cause, gathered from the world of 
matter, partake of the nature of inductive evidence; or, in 
other words, that this department of Natural Theology and 
Physics rest upon one and the same basis of induction. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind; for we cannot obtain a clear idea 
as to how the purpose of our author is accomplished unless we 
keep that purpose steadily in view. 

We are informed that the two paths of investigation compared 
in this section are, to a very considerable extent, identical. The 
same induction of facts which leads us to a knowledge of the 
structure of the eye, and its functions in the animal economy, 
leads us to a knowledge of its adaptation to the. properties of 
light. It is a truth of physics, in the strictest sense of the word, 
that vision is performed by the eye refracting light, and making 
it converge to a focus upon the retina; and that the peculiar 
combination of lenses, and the different materials they are com- 
posed of, correct the indistinctness which would otherwise arise 
from the different refrangibility of light; in other words, makes 
the eye an achromatic instrument. 

In this passage, and in what follows, we are struck with that 
confusion of thought and language to which we have already 
alluded. We shall now notice it again once for all; and having 
put the reader sufficiently on his guard, we shall excuse ourselves 
from such minute criticism. We have seen, then, that it is a 
truth of physics, in the strictest sense of the word, that the eye 
is an optical instrument possessing achromatic properties. But 
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the writer seems to doubt whether this is not also a truth of the 
physical branch of Natural Theology; he appears, however, to 
incline to the contrary opinion. ‘If this is not also a truth of 
Natural Theology, it is a position from which, by the shortest 
possible process of reasoning, we arrive at a theological truth — 
namely, that the instrument so successfully performing a given 
service by means of this curious structure, must have been 
formed with a knowledge of the properties of light’. In the 
next sentence but one, however, his doubt vanishes, and he is 
positive that the eye’s being an optical instrument is a truth of 
Natural Theology. Lest we should misrepresent, we will give his 
own words :—‘ Upon the same evidence which all natural science 
rests on, reposes the knowledge that the eye is an optical instru- 
ment: this is a truth common both to Physics and Theology’. 
And here it will be observed that the process of reasoning by 
which we pass over from a disclosure of physics to the corres- 
ponding truth in Natural Theology, is identified with the process 
of induction by which the discovery in physics was made ;: and 
indeed these two processes are frequently confounded in the 
present discourse. But what sort of reasoning is that which 
expresses itself in the form, ‘this instrument must have been 
made with a knowledge of the properties of light’? We think 
it would puzzle any one but Lord Brougham to answer this 
question ; and as he attempts,to do so, we shall presently examine 
his answer. Our object at this moment is to notice how, with 
the author, a truth belongs now to physics in the strictest sense 
of the word; and, by founding a process of reasoning upon it, 
we deduce a truth of Natural Theology. But the next moment 
this truth is no longer confined to physics, but it has made its 
way over into Natural Theology. One moment, and two truths 
are distinct, belonging to different departments of knowledge ; 
the next, they ‘are truths both in Physics and Theology’. In 
one breath a truth is said to rest upon induction, and in the next 
it is the result of ‘a process of reasoning founded upon induc- 
tion’. And this process of reasoning (which is no process of 
reasoning at all) is called induction no less than that upon which 
it is founded. In closely examining the discourse before us, we 
have often found ourselves in the midst of such confusion ; and 
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it has greatly increased the difficulty, as well as the necessity, of 
reviewing it. It has increased the necessity of a strict criticism, 
because this perplexity and obscurity, being united with a great 
display of knowledge, often give an appearance of depth and 
originality, where there are in truth little more than the profound 
entanglements of vacillating and contradictory views. : 

We agree with Lord Brougham that it is a truth in Physics, 
strictly speaking, that the structure of the eye is adapted to the 
properties of light, and that it is an achromatic instrument. 
From these facts, belonging to physical science, we deduce a 
truth which belongs to Natural Theology. Now, the question 
here arises, by what process is this last truth ascertained? By 
what step, or steps, do we pass from the discoveries of physical 
science to the conclusions of Theology ? 

According to Lord Brougham, as we have seen, this transition 
is made by induction, or by a process of reasoning. The process of 
reasoning here alluded to is formally stated on the next leaf, so that 
we are left in no doubt as to the author’s meaning. ‘The question 
which the Theologian always puts upon each discovery ofa purpose 
manifestly accomplished, is this : Suppose I had this operation to 
perform by mechanical means, and were acquainted with the laws 
regulating the action of matter, should I attempt it in any other 
way than I here see practised? If the answer is in the nega- 
tive, the consequence is irresistible, hat some power, capable of 

acting with design, and possessing the supposed knowledge, em- 
ployed the means which we see used. But this negative answer 
is the result of reasoning founded upon induction, and rests upon 
the same evidence whereon the doctrines of all physical science 
are discovered and believed ’. 

We have already expressed our dissatisfaction with the Dis- 
course, for having excluded every fundamental law of belief, and 
substituted a process of reasoning in their stead, because we be- 
lieve it exposes the evidence of Natural Theology to the plau- 
sible, if not the successful, attacks of the sceptic. And as such 
a course is pernicious in its consequences, so it is erroneous in it- 
self. To prove this, we need do little more than appeal to the 
consciousness of the reader. Let him arrest, examine, and 
analyze the operations of his mind, as long, and as closely, as he 
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pleases, and if we are not greatly mistaken, he will not be able 
to detect the process above mentioned, as that by which the mind 
passes from the discoveries of the physical inquirer, as premises, 
to the conclusions of the natural theologian. 

The. truth seems to be, that the process in question is not a 
process in reasoning, but the necessary result of our mental con- 
stitution — the single spontaneous act of the reason. We are so 
made as to rely implicitly on the uniformity of Nature’s laws. 
We learn the connection, the invariable connection, between the 
adaptation of means to an end, and the operations of a designing 
mind, by merely reflecting upon what passes within ourselves. 
Henceforth, without further experience or induction, it is impos- 
sible for us to conceive of any contrivance whatever, but as pro- 
ceeding from a contriver’s hand. We no more reason to prove 
it, than we reason to prove the existence of matter when it makes 
an impression upon us, or than we reason to prove the existence 
of the sentient being by which the impression is received, or 
than we reason from the perception of a change to a cause, or of 
an attribute to its subject. We see a telescope, for example, 
knowing the adaptation of its structure to the end which it 
subserves, and we are compelled to acknowledge in it the 
manifestations of a mind both skilful to design and powerful 
to execute. So, likewise, when we consider the structure of the 
eye, its adaptation to the properties of light, and the beautiful 
functions it performs in the animal economy, we are no less 
compelled, by a necessity in the order of our ideas, to regard it 
as the product of a designing mind. Moreover, as it is above 
and beyond the skill of man, so we feel that it must have been 
the handiwork of a being endowed with superior wisdom and 
power. We repeat, that this conviction forces itself upon the 
mind immediately, without the intervention of the ‘shortest 
possible process of reasoning’. 

Thus it is, that some of the most important truths are not left 
to the voluntary deductions of reason, but come unsought to 
every mind that has begun to reflect, absolutely forcing it to 
submit, and putting on the chains of inevitable conviction. So 
far are they from depending upon the investigations of reason, 
that it is impossible for the most ingenious sophistry to exclude 
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the light in which Nature hath invested them. Hence, even Mr. 
Hume, according to his own confession, found himself ‘ absolutely 
and necessarily determined to live, and talk, and eat like other 
people’, although he had shown that ‘all the rules of logic 
required a total extinction of all belief and evidence’. And 
since reason was incapable of dispelling the clouds in which his 
sophistry had involved him, ‘ Nature herself sufficed to that 
purpose, and cured him of his philosophic melancholy and 
delirium’. Poor man! He felt without recognizing the fact, 
that we must believe some things because we were made to 
believe them! This is the high ground which, after Reid, the 


natural theologian should steadfastly occupy and maintain. 


Then he may show, in a few words, that we have exactly the 
same kind and degree of evidence of the existence of an In- 
telligent First Cause that we have for the existence of matter — 
nay, that we have for the existence of mind itself. But let him 
abandon this ground — let him rest the success of his cause upon 
experience and reasoning alone —and he will never be able to 
rescue either the universe of mind or of matter from the anni- 
hilation of the atheist. 


We have observed in the section under consideration, as well 


as in other parts of the Discourse, a very great latitude and 
vagueness in the use of the term induction. It is employed to 
designate no less than six distinct processes of the mind. We 
do not intend to say that some of the senses in which this term 
is used by our author may not be justified by good authority ; 
but this is certainly not the case with respect to all of them. 
And in view of the obscurity likely to arise from such a use of 
the term, we would suggest the propriety of limiting its signifi- 
cation ; especially as some of the ideas it is intended to convey 
may be more appropriately expressed by other words. This is 
the case with respect to the words deduction, suggestion, observa- 
tion, and analysis. There is another process of the mind also 
called induction by our author, but for which we cannot find a 
specific name; it is that process by which we frame the idea of 
infinite space -by imagining the limits of a finite portion of it to 
be indefinitely removed. 

We would drop another hint respecting the use of the term 
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induction, since it may perhaps be of some little importance. 
As a distinction has been made in language between figurative 
and analogical expressions, the one being founded on a resem- 
blance of qualities, and the other on a resemblance of relations ; 
so we would distinguish between an induction of properties and 
an induction of relations. This distinction appears so obvious 
when we state it to ourselves, that we should not mention it on 
the present occasion if we had not observed that it has been 
disregarded, though not unknown perhaps, by some excellent 
writers, and that not with entire impunity, and if we had not 


, believed that a more scrupulous attention to it might throw 


some light upon our speculations. 

The division of human knowledge into the two great branches 
of Natural History and Natural Philosophy, as defined by Pro- 
fessor Robinson of Edinburgh, it is well known, embraces and 
classifies, respectively, the phenomena of contemporaneous nature 
and the phenomena of successive nature. Now, in the study of 
Natural History our inductions are chiefly made with respect to 
the properties of natural objects, while in that of Natural Philo- 
sophy we are principally employed in classifying their relations. 

It is frequently observed that a single fact may serve as the 
basis of an extensive induction. In every such case it will be 
found, we think, that there is an induction of relations, and not 
of properties. In regard to these it requires a far greater number 
of particular observations to support a generalization, and even 
then we cannot be so well satisfied with respect to its soundness 
as in the other case. 

The mathematics are conversant about relations, not those of 
cause and effect, however, but about the relations of quantity. 
And our inductions in this branch of science are likewise based 
upon a comparatively few particulars. For example, when we 
demonstrate the equality subsisting between the sum of the 
angles of a particular triangle and two right angles, the mind 
generalizes this relation at once by extending it to all triangles. 
The truth is at once perceived to be universal, and that — if we 
‘may be allowed the expression — by intuitive induction. This 
is true also in algebra, of which we have some striking illustra- 
tions in the binomial theorem. It is true the symbols employed 
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in algebra are more general than the diagrams of geometry ; but 
this in no way affects the truth of our remark, inasmuch as the 
extensive inductions which we frequently make in regard to the 
relations of these general symbols are seldom founded on more 
than one or two observations. 

If there is any truth in these remarks, it is an unjustifiable 
want of precision to confound the efforts of the wit with those of 
the philosopher. The one by a happy glance catches the remote 
and unsuspected resemblance of objects, whereas the other is 
employed in tracing out the analogies of nature; and it is an 
incorrect use of language to call both of these mental operations , 
‘the discovery of remote analogies’. Who does not feel the 
vast difference between the intellectual effort which discovered 
the resemblance of the change in the color of the morning to 
that observed in the boiling of a lobster, and that prodigious 
grasp, of similar-relations, which led Newton to discover the true 
_ system of the universe? The wit may have a ludicrous turn, 
and be disposed to ridicule all that is great and sacred in the 
works of God; the mind of the true philosopher should be im- 
bued with a deep sense of the order and harmony which per- 
vade the universe. Hence, the one may laugh, but he can never 
become a discoverer ; for how can he find that order and regu- 
larity which he does not believe to exist, and for which he never 
looks? On the contrary, the true philosopher, knowing that 
God hath made all things well and of a piece, will, if he possess 
anything of the reach of a Newton’s or a Butler’s mind, discover 
those sublime analogies which lie at the foundations of science. 
How different are such minds! how different their operations! 
Nay, even if a person should, by the diligent use of his eyes, 
trace out those resemblances of properties which lead to an in- 
duction in the history, or rather in the statistics of Nature, how 
different would such a process be from that which discovers the 
veiled relations of the Universe! 

We have been led to these remarks by observing that our 
author, as well as some other writers of note, has identified the 
very distinct mental processes to which we have alluded. In 
speaking of the pleasure which results from the discovery of 
general truths, he says:—‘ In truth, generalizing — the discovery 
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of remote analogies — of resemblances among unlike objects — 
forms one of the most pleasing employments of our faculties in 
every department of mental exertion, from the most severe in- 
vestigation of the mathematician, to the highest efforts of the 
wit. To trace the same equality, or other relation, between fig- 
ures apparently unlike, is the chief glory of the geometrician ; 
to bring together ideas of the most opposite description, and 
show them in unexpected, yet, when suddenly pointed out, un- 
deniable connexion, is the very definition of wit. Nay, the 
proposition which we have just enumerated, is a striking instance 
of the same general truth; for we have been surveying the re- 
semblance, or rather the identity, in one important particular of 
two pursuits, in all other respects the most widely remote from 
each other, mathematics and wit’. 

Before we leave this section, we have one more question to 
consider, and that is, how has the author made out his point ? 
How has he shown that the existence of an Intelligent Cause is _. 
proved by the same kind of evidence as that upon which the 
science of Physics is founded, and from facts derived from the 
same source, namely, the world of matter?. We do not deny 
that this section contains much useful matter, nor that it exhibits 
some specimens of fine writing ; but we do confess that we have 
not been able to discover any connection between its general 
bearing and the subject in hand. We see instances of design 
adduced from all quarters, both in heaven and earth; but it is 
no part of the author’s object to write a treatise on Natural Theo- 
logy. It is to explain the nature of the evidence upon which 
Natural Theology rests. The instances of design adduced by 
him would be very pertinent if it were his object to illustrate a 
doctrine of Natural Theology ; but if they were multiplied a 
thousand times, this would not throw any light upon the nature 
of its evidence. It is true, the writer repeatedly asserts that all 
those facts, and the truths deduced from them, are made known 
by induction ; but he gives us no proof. What he ought to have 
taken for granted he has been at great pains to illustrate, and 
what he ought to have proved he has only asserted. If he had 
selected a single case, that of the eye, for example, and shown 
that we know this must have had an intelligent Creator, upon 
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the same kind of evidence that we know any physical truth, this 
would have given us far more satisfaction than merely an array 
of a thousand instances of design, though each were accompanied 
with the assertion of what he had undertaken to prove. This, 
however, he has not done. 

But we pass on to the third section. At the beginning of this 
division it is strangely asserted that the proofs of an Intelligent 
First Cause which may be drawn from the system of mind, have 
been unaccountably neglected by philosophers and natural 
theologians. The remark may be true with respect to some 
philosophers and theologians, but certainly not with respect to 
all, if Bishop Butler and the ‘ Wonderful Howe’ deserve to be 
ranked among the number. The writer, however, makes a long 
digression in order to adduce proofs of design from the intellec- 
tual system, because this branch of Natural Theology has been 
so wonderfully neglected by others! We shall offer no remarks 
on this digression, as they would no doubt be thought unneces- 
sary by the most of our readers. 

‘There cannot be a doubt’, he continues, ‘that this extra- 
ordinary omission had its origin in the doubts which men are 
prone to entertain of the mind’s existence independent of matter’. 
His Lordship does not aceuse the eminent theologians whom he 
has mentioned of being avowed materialists; nay, he even 
admits that if they had been questioned respecting their creed, 
they would have asserted their belief in the separate existence of 
the soul independent of the body. But still, ‘their habits of 
thinking led them to consider matter as the only certain exist- 
ence —as that which composed the universe — as alone forming 
the subject of our contemplations—as furnishing the only 
materials for our inquiries’. This now is edifying! We are to 
believe that men who employed their mighty energies in proving 
the existence of the Supreme Intelligence and the Father of 
Spirits, really regarded him or his offspring as composing no 
part of the universe, or as forming no subject of their contem- 
plations ! ; 

The supposition that Natural Theologians have scarcely be- 
lieved in the independent existence of the soul, is deemed a 
sufficient ground by his Lordship to undertake to prove, ‘That 
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the evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as certain as 
that upon which we believe in the existence of matter’, or rather, 
to prove that it is indeed ‘more certain and more irrefragable’. 
In the course of his argument we meet with this remarkable 
passage :—‘It is barely possible that all the sensations and per- 
ceptions which we have of the material world may be only ideas 
in our own minds; it is barely possible, therefore, that matter 
should have no existence’. For our own part, we think it is 
pretty certain that all the sensations and perceptions we have of 
anything whatever, are only ideas in our own minds; but we do 
not think, therefore, that it is even barely possible that matter 
has no existence. If the fundamental law of belief, by which we 
learn the existence of matter, may have brought in a false report 
with respect to an external world, then it may deceive us in any 
other case, evens when it makes known the existence of mind, 
whether created or uncreated. So that, from the position of our 
author, we are inevitably landed in the gloom of universal scep- 
ticism. How does he save us from this frightful consequence ? 
‘But that mind’, he continues, ‘ that the sentient principle — that 
the thing or being we call I and we, and which thinks, feels, 
reasons — should have no existence, is a contradiction in terms’. 
True, if we take the existence of mind for granted at the same 
time that we deny its existence, we are certainly guilty of a con- 
tradiction in terms. We would not be understood by this 
remark to adopt the hackneyed and false objection which has 
been made against what Des Cartes has said respecting the 
manner in which we ascertain the existence of mind. Des Cartes 
intended no syllogism, and therefore could have been guilty of no 
petitio principit. He merely intended by his cogito ergo swm to 
express that the fact of thinking reveals being —it is not 
reasoning, but reason itself. But would it not be equally a con- 
tradiction in terms to say that matter—that the thing whiclr 
makes an impression on our sentient nature — has no existence? 
It is evident from this passage, as well as from other parts of his 
work, that Lord Brougham had no clear and definite idea of the 
manner in which we become acquainted with the existence either 
of mind or of matter. Indeed, he expressly asserts in the fourth 
section (surprising as it may seem), ‘ that the existence of mind 
is made known by a process of inductive reasoning’. 
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But, to drop this subject, we*shall proceed to consider the 
question of our author :—‘ Is there any reason whatever to draw 
from the constitution and habits of matter alone the proof that 
one Intelligent Cause formed and supports the universe? Ought 
we not rather to consider the phenomena of mind as more 
peculiarly adapted to help the inquiry, and as bearing a nearer 
relation to the Great Intelligence which created and which 
maintains the system?’ We answer, Yes. But why? Will the 
argument from mind strengthen that from matter? We think 
not, although this is the only purpose for which it is used or 
recommended by Lord Brougham. 

And we think so, because the instances of design drawn from 
the world of matter are innumerable, and the evidence furnished 
by them is complete. As this evidence is open to the apprehen- 
sion of every mind, it seems to us that we should not increase 
its effect by making use of a less palpable argument, and one 
which is far more liable to cavil and objection. This is especially 
the case, as the proof of an Intelligent First Cause drawn 
from mind recommends itself principally to the impartial and 
candid —a class of persons with whom the Natural Theologian 
has not chiefly to do. When we point out the uses of any 
principle of the mind, how easy it is for such persons, and indeed 
for many others, to reply that the very operations which we 
ascribe to a principle of our mental constitution have arisen 
wholly from a regard to the purposes they subserve. How many 
theories are there which suppose that the principles of our minds 
are not the workmanship of the Divine Hand, adapting them to 


certain ends and purposes, but that they are the results of our’ 


pursuing those ends, We are aware it may be said that, although 
it should be admitted the multiplied powers of the human’ mind 
have resulted from the useful ends pursued by us, yet such a 
magnificent and complicated result would be a wonderful dis- 
play of the contriving skill of its author; but it should be 
observed that we are not speaking of the inherent value of the 
argument, but only of its effect. And, if we are not greatly 


mistaken, much of the evidence of design adduced by Lord. 


Brougham might be avoided in the way we have mentioned. 
But no one can suppose that the structure of the eye has been 
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produced by the mind, which employs it as the organ of vision. 
Is it wise, then, to incumber so impregnable a cause with the 
evidence drawn from the constitution of mind? And have not 
those theologians acted wisely who have excluded it from their 
immortal works? We should answer this question in the affir- 
mative, if the existence of an Intelligent First Cause were the 
only truth to be established by the Natural Theologian. 

But he has, or ought to have, other positions to maintain, for 
which the material universe would afford him but a very slender 
foundation. When we, as Natural Theologians, leave the region 
of matter, and pass over into that of mind, it is not so much our 
intention to strengthen our former positions, as to establish new 
ones. Bishop Butler, who has pointed out some beautiful in- 
stances of design in the constitution of mind, has given us at 
least one good reason why this branch of knowledge should. be 
still further cultivated; and that is, that instances of design 
gathered from the world of mind, not only serve the same pur- 
poses as those drawn from the world of matter, but they also pos- 
sess the additional advantage of pointing out to us the path of duty. 
And we may add to this fine remark (if indeed it be an ad- 
dition), that the mind is the only part of the creation from which 
we can learn the moral character of the Deity, in such manner 
as to become impressed with the all-important conviction that it 
is our duty to seek his will wherever it may be revealed. The 
moral proofs of God, drawn from our intellectual and moral 
structure, have their chief value in other and higher respects 
than Lord Brougham seems to have apprehended. 

It is true that every part of the universe bears the united 
traces of some of the attributes of God, but not of all; and it 
would seem as if we must look in a particular direction for the 
more striking displays of each particular attribute. If we would 
see the manifestations of his power, we must look abroad upone 
the fields of space, where the stupendous masses of countless 
worlds and systems are arranged in the most perfect order, and 
wielded with as infinite ease as if they were so many atoms. 
And if we would be impressed with the exhibitions of his 
wisdom, we should descend to the minuter parts of his creation: 
for it has been justly remarked, that there is a more striking 
25 
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display of contriving skill in the structure of a single eye than 
in the admirable mechanism of the heavens. We must remove 
from the region of dead, inert matter, however, if we would wit- 
ness the exhibition of Divine goodness, and take a survey of that 
which isaalive with sentient beings ; or at least we must view the 
latter in connection with the former. But the imperfect germ 
of our idea of the moral character of God, of his infinite holiness 
and justice, can be derived only from an examination of the 
moral constitution of our own species. ° The whole universe is 
one grand display of mind; but it is only upon the soul that 
God has stamped his own image. How beautifully has it been 
said, that the body represents God as a house doth the builder, 
but the mind represents him as a son doth his father! 

This image has been lost, but the evidence for the holiness of 
God remains unimpaired. To the inherent pleasure of the vir- 
tuous and holy affections, so fully possessed and enjoyed by man 
before the fall, we have an additional testimony to the hatred of 


God against sin in the misery which is inseparable from every 


evil disposition. Nor is the testimony of conscience less une- 
quivocal than it was at first. It is prone, alas! too prone, to 
err; not only from defective light, but also infinitely liable to be 
perverted and blinded by prejudice and an evil heart. And even 
when it is rightly informed, although it never fails to raise the 
voice of authority, yet this voice is frequently too feeble to awe 
the inferior principles of our nature into submission. But these 
lamentable and melancholy facts do not weaken our inference 
respecting the holiness of that Being by whom this principle 
was planted in our minds. For, after all, conscience retains, 
amidst the ruins of our fallen nature, the immutable and awful 
characteristic of condemning, with supreme authority, whatever 
it apprehends to be wrong. Hence, we can see no hope of es- 
¢aping the punishment of our guilt but that it is hid from the 
eye of God, or that he will be less righteous in his judgment 
than is the vicegerent he has set up in our breast. And when 
these false grounds of hope are torn away, in a system of Nat- 
ural Theology, how irrefragable will be the conclusion that God 
will call us into account for every evil act and disposition — that 
we have to do with a Being of yniversal and immutable right- 
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eousness! Or, to express the same conclusion in the language 
of Scripture, ‘if our heart condemn us, Gop is greater than our 
hearts, and knoweth all things’. 

Hence a great defect in those systems of Natural Theology 
from which the consideration of mind has been excluded. Take 
Paley, for example. He has only exhibited the moral character 
of God in that attractive but partial aspect in which he causeth 
his sun to rise, and his rain to fall upon the evil as well as upon 
the good. Hence we are not surprised at the declaration of a 
late writer in the Literary and Theological Review, that he never 
could peruse Paley’s chapter on the goodness of God without 
feeling his belief in the necessity of a Divine revelation dimin- 
ished. But this feeling, we will venture to affirm, did not arise, 
as he supposed, from the circumstance that Paley has exhibited 
too much, but from the fact that he has exhibited too little, of 
the character of the Divine Being. As his work stands, it can 
have no other practical effect but that of lulling the sinner into 
a still more fatal security, whilst he builds his hopes of future 
life upon the goodness of God. And every system of Natural 
Theology ‘which merely sets forth the Divine goodness, while it 
says nothing of his holiness and justice, must necessarily fail to 
perform its high and legitimate function of leading men to 
Christianity. For this reason, although Dr. Paley’s work is 
truly incomparable as far as it goes, yet it is exceedingly defective, 
and should be regarded only as the foundation of a more complete 
system. 

Let such a system show God as conscience must lead us to 
view him, and ourselves as we are; and then we shall see our 
need of Christianity. And just in proportion to the clearness 
and fulness with which it exhibits the moral perfections of the 
Deity, will be our feeling of the necessity of just such a revela-. 
tion as that contained in the Scriptures. If Christianity re-’ 
announces the great truths of Natural Theology with so strong 
and fearful an emphasis, it is to prepare the way for that grand 
disclosure which is altogether peculiar to herself. If she reveal 
a God glorious in holiness ; if she point to the awful spectacle 
of a world lying in ruins; if she draw aside the veil from the 
everlasting condition of the righteous and the wicked ; all this 
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is but to prepare the way for the sublime proclamation which 
constitutes her own unrivalled and unapproachable grandeur — 
‘Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world!’ And we have not so mean an opinion of the Christian 
Revelation as to fear that her glory can ever be in the least im- 
paired by the brightest disclosures of Natural Theology, even 
if it were not absurd to regard them as rivals. 

But to return to our author. We shall conclude our notice of 
this part of his work with an extract from his remarks on the 
‘effect of habit upon our intellectual system’—‘ A practised 
orator will declaim in measured and various periods — will 
weave his discourse into one texture — form parenthesis within 
parenthesis — excite the passions or move to laughter — take a 
turn in his discourse from an accidental interruption, making it 
the topic of his rhetoric for five minutes to come, and pursuing 
in like manner the new illustrations to which it gives rise — 
mould his diction with a view to attain or to shun an epigram- 
matic point, or an alliteration, or a discord ; and all this with so 
much assured reliance on his own powers, and with such perfect 
ease to himself, that he shall even plan the next sentence while 
he is pronouncing off-hand the one he is engaged with, adapting 
each to the other, and shall look forward to the topic which is to 
follow and fit in the close of the one he is handling to be its in- 
troducer ; nor shall any auditor be able to discover the least 
difference between all this and the portion of his speech which 
he has got by heart, or tell the transition from the one to the 
other’. Few persons will read this passage, perhaps, without 
fancying that the writer is thinking, or would have us think, 
of himself; and the more sensible among his admirers will be 
led to think that his peculiar powers were better adapted to the 
purposes of an oratar than to those of a metaphysician. 

The fourth section treats of the argument @ priori. Our 
author attacks this argument, in order to show that induction is 
not only a foundation, but that it is the only foundation, of 
‘Natural Theology. His first objection is this:—‘If the being 
and attributes of God can be proved by reasoning a priori, it 
would follow that these are necessary truths — necessary in such 
a sense that it would be impossible to conceive their contraries 
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But this is opposed to our consciousness; inasmuch as there is 
nothing at all inconceivable in the Maker of the world existing 
as a Being of limited power, and of mixed goodness, nay, of 
malevolence’. 

The inference that these truths must be necessary, in the sense 
above stated, if they can be demonistrated by reasoning @ priori, 
is fairly chargeable not only upon Dr. Clarke’s Demonstration, 
but also upon himself. ‘ Demonstration’, he says, ‘is applicable 
to nothing but what is necessary in itself, necessary in all times 
and places’. And as to his idea of a necessary being: ‘ whatever 
has necessity of existence, cannot possibly, in any conception 
whatever, be supposed away’. ‘If space and duration necessarily 
remain, even after they are supposed to be taken away, and be 
not (as it is plain they are not) themselves substances, then the 
substance on whose existence they depend will necessarily remain 
likewise, even after it is supposed to be taken away; which 
shows that supposition to be impossible and contradictory’. 
Thus is the necessary existence of the Deity proved; and we are 
told that it is impossible to suppose him not to exist. Is it not 
wonderful that such a conclusion did not strike Dr. Clarke as 
being directly contradicted by the clearest testimony of con- 
sciousness ? 

So, in like manner, if the moral attributes of God can be 
deduced from his natural perfections, it would be as impossible 
for us to conceive the contrary, as it would be, after we had 
demonstrated the theorem, to conceive that the square on the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is not equal to the sum of 
the squares on the other two sides. But as Dr. Clarke himself 
has said in another place, if the moral attributes of God were 
necessary, it would be as impossible for us to thank him for his 
goodness as for his power. We believe that the goodness of 
God ‘is necessary in one sense — we believe that he necessarily 
manifests and communicates his goodness to his creatures in as 
far as they are capable of receiving it, because he possesses the 
attribute of goodness in himself; but this is a very different 
thing from the necessary existence of this attribute. If the 
Divine goodness were necessary in this last sense, we agree with 
Dr. Clarke (so happily inconsistent with himself) that the 
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above-mentioned consequence would follow. For this. reason 
we believe that, if such a connexion does really exist between 
the natural and moral perfections of the Deity, we are not 
permitted to discover it, inasmuch as such a truth might, in our 
present state of ignorance and darkness, be attended with per- 
nicious consequences. 

But whether it has been thus graciously withheld from us or 
not, we protest against the common remark that, if we had 
sufficient knowledge, there is no doubt but that such a connexion 
should be shown to exist ; and also against the kindred observa- 
tion of President Edwards, that ‘if we had light and compre- 
hension of mind sufficient, we should see a great absurdity in 
denying being in general, and in imaging an eternal, absolute, 
and universal nothing’. What is this but to believe in the truth 
of a proposition for which we at the same time confess that we 
have not sufficient evidence? If we have any evidence for 
either of these propositions, why not let it be adduced? And if 
we have none, why not withhold our assent? For why should 
anything be believed except just in so far as we have evidence 
for it? 

The second objection of our author to Dr. Clarke’s argument 
is, that it supposes time to be a quality, which is absurd ; time 
being no more a quality than our ideas of absent persons and 
things are qualities. And here also we are disposed to agree 
with him. But not so when he says, ‘ that the existence of cer- 
tain ideas in our minds cannot be the foundation on which to 
build a conclusion that anything external exists’; for if we can- 
not infer the existence of anything external from the existence 
of certain ideas in our minds, it is evident that we have no 
reason whatever to believe in the existence of an external world. 

Again, he says, ‘If space is to be deemed a quality, and if in- 
finite space be the quality of an infinite being, finite space must 
also be a quality, and must, by parity of reason, be the quality 
of finite being. Of what being? Here is a cube of one foot 
within an exhausted receiver, or a cylinder of half-an-inch dia- 
meter and three high in the Torricellian vacuum. What is 
the being of whom that square and that cylindrical space are to 
be deemed as qualities ?’ 
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It is worthy of remark, that Bishop Butler employed an ar- 
gument very like this of Lord Brougham’s against Dr. Clarke. 
‘Space, I own’, says he, ‘is in one sense a property of the self- 
existent substance ; but, in the same sense, it is also a property 
of all other substances. The only difference is in respect to the 
quantity. And, since every part of space is necessary as well as 
the whole; every substance, consequently, must be self-existent, 
because it has this self-existent property belonging to it’. 
Bishop Butler admits that space is a property of the self-existent 
substance, which Lord Brougham denies ; but both of their ar- 
guments proceed on the supposition, that if space be a property 
of the self-existent substance, it must in the same sense be a , 
property of all other substances ; the difference being only in re- 
gard to the quantity. But Dr. Clarke answers :— ‘Space is a 
property of the self-existent substance ; but not of any other sub- 
stance. ll other substances are in space, and are penetrated by 
it; but the self-existent substance is not in space, nor penetrated 
by it, but is itself (if I may so speak) the substratum of space, 
the ground of the existence of space and duration itself’. This 
curious observation suggested this reply to Bishop Butler :—‘To 
say he (the Creator) exists in space, after the same manner that 
other substances do (somewhat like which I too rashly asserted 
in my last), perhaps would be placing the Creator too much on a 
level with the creature ; or however it is not plainly and evi- 
dently true’. If this be not true, as it is the supposition on 
which Lord Brougham’s argument is founded, so his argument 
must fall to the ground. 

But we allude to this controversy here principally because the 
argument of Dr. Clarke, which was the occasion of it, has been 
modified and altered by Bishop Butler and adopted into his 
Analogy. But even in its less exceptionable form, as presented 
by this most cautious of all reasoners, we are inclined to doubt 
whether it can be maintained. ‘We find within ourselves’, says 
Butler, ‘the idea of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, impos- 
sible, even in imagination, to be removed out of being. We 
seem to discern intuitively that there must, and cannot but be, 
somewhat external to ourselves, answering this idea, or the 
archetype of it. And from hence (for this abstract, as much as 
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any other, implies a conerete) we conclude that there is, cannot 
but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being, existing: prior to 
all design contributing to his existence, and exclusive of it’. 

Now, we have already said, and it is evident, that we can 

infer the existence of certain external things from the existence 
of certain ideas in our minds; but what sort of ideas are those 
which imply corresponding objective realities in Nature? We 
answer, none but simple ideas; for complex ideas may be purely 
chimerical. Then let us suppose that the idea of eternity and 
immensity is a simple one, and that it may be expressed by the 
single term infinity or infinitude. Does this simple idea infer 
the existence of an infinite Being, just as any other abstract im- 
plies a concrete? We cannot see why it should; for, in the first 
place, we cannot see why the idea of infinity should imply. the 
existence of anything but infinity itself; which is a very 
different thing from an infinite Being. And, in the second 
place, if a simple idea or abstract infers the external existence of 
something corresponding to it, ‘t is because this simple idea or 
abstract was derived from the external ‘concrete’; but no one 
will pretend that our idea of infinity is derived from an infinite 
Being, and therefore his existence cannot be inferred from the 
existence of such an idea. It will not be pretended that the idea 
of infinity is derived from the infinite Being, because this would 
destroy the argument which supposes that our knowledge of the 
existence of the latter is derived from the former. 

In this section one more interesting question is brought before 
the mind —a question which we wish somewhat more fully to 
discuss ; and that is, can the moral attributes of God be deduced 
from his natural perfections? Lord Brougham thinks not; but 
how is this opinion established by him? Let us see his argu- 
ment. ‘It is truly astonishing to find so profound a thinker, 
and, generally speaking, so accurate a reasoner, actually suppos- 
ing that he can deduce from the praposition that a self-existent 
being must have existed from all time, this other proposition, 
that, therefore, this being must be infinitely wise, and that he 
‘must of necessity be a being of infinite goodness, justice, and 
truth, and all other moral perfections, such as become the 
supreme governor and judge of the world.” With the general 
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texture of this argument we have at present nothing to do, 
further than to show how little it can by possibility deserve the 
name either of an argument 2 priori, or be regarded as the de- 
monstration of a necessary truth. For, surely, prior to all expe- 
rience, no one could ever know that there were such things as 
either judges or governors ; and without the previous idea of a 
finite or worldly ruler and judge, we could never gain any idea 
of an eternal and infinitely just ruler and judge’. 

This is the reasoning by which Lord Brougham shows that 
the argument of Dr. Clarke is founded upon induction. It is 
applied to several particulars ; but we shall confine our attention 
to the single question— Can the goodness of God be deduced 
from his natural perfections? For if we can show that his 
reasoning is unsound with respect to this point, our remarks may 
be easily extended by every reader to all the rest. With re- 
ference to this single point, his argument stands thus:— We 
would never have formed the idea of a perfectly good being if 
we had never seen beings of limited and imperfect goodness in 
our own world; or we could never have formed the idea of 
infinite goodness if we had not observed an imperfect and_ 
limited goodness in our own species. And hence the demonstra- 
tion of Dr. Clarke is founded upon experience, and can in no 
propriety of speech be called an @ priori argument; a purely 
@ priori argument it certainly is not. If Lord Brougham means 
(what his reasoning clearly implies), that every argument is in- 
ductive which could not have been framed until’ we had first 
observed something within ourselves or around us, his whole 
Discourse might have been compressed into the compass of a 
single sentence. For it is perfectly evident that no argument 
whatever could have been framed by the human mind if it had 
never been furnished with a single idea from observation and 
consciousness. 

No man in his senses will deny that we derive the idea of 
goodness from an observation of our moral constitution; but 
does it follow that the infinite goodness of God could not be 
deduced from his natural perfections? The inference of Lord 
Brougham would not have appeared to himself to be a gross 
and palpable non sequitur if he had stated it in this form: the 
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idea of infinite goodness could never have been arrived at by us, 
if we had not in the first place observed somewhat of the same 
quality among men ;. and therefore the infinite and perfect good- 
ness of the Divine Being cannot be deduced from his natural at- 
tributes. Dr. Clarke was not considering the origin of the idea 
of infinite goodness ; nor did he suppose that we owed ‘it to his 
deduction. As he was seeking a necessary connexion between 
the all-sufficiency and the infinite moral perfections of the Deity ; 
so his argument supposed the previous existence of these two 
ideas. 

We are aware that this part of the demonstration in question, 
as well as every other, has been frequently attacked ; but we do 
not know that it has ever been shown to rest upon induction. 
. On the other hand, Dr. Chalmers, who has treated every other 
portion of the argument @ priori with infinite scorn, and im- 
periously trampled it under foot, has acknowledged this. part of 
it to be sound, and adopted it into his recent publication on 
Natural Theology. And it is well known that President 
Edwards has, more than once in the course of his works, at- 
tempted to deduce the infinite holiness of the Godhead from his 
all-sufficiency. We have neither the work of Dr. Clarke* nor 
the Natural Theology of Dr. Chalmers before us; but the argu- 
ment of these distinguished philosophers cannot be more con- 
cisely and better expressed than in the language of Edwards. 
‘God being infinite in power and knowledge’, says he, ‘he must 
be self-sufficient and all-sufficient ; therefore it is impossible he 
should be under any temptation to do anything amiss; for he can 
have no end in doing it’, 

Now, the question is, not whether this argument is sound, but 
whether it should be considered as an @ priori argument. As 
such, we object to it for three reasons. In the first place, 
it only proves that God can never do anything amiss. But the 
abstaining to do wrong, merely because of no temptation or 
motive, is not the principle of goodness. The argument does not 
distinguish between external acts and the principles from which 
they flow. A man with the most evil dispositions would never 
act amiss but from ignorance or temptation; and if he were 
raised above the influence of these, by the possession of infinite 
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knowledge and entire freedom from every want, he would never 
do anything amiss, even although his evil dispositions should 
remain with him. But, secondly, the argument does not even 
prove that God may not do wrong: it takes for granted the 
thing it sets out to prove. It supposes that an all-sufficient 
Being is above all temptation to act amiss; but if such a being 
were possessed of such a malignity as to love mischief, as such, 
this alone would be a sufficient temptation to him to break over 
the sacred bounds of goodness and order. Thirdly, it is founded 
upon a very extensive induction, from facts of human nature 
transferred to the Divine. This induction usually lies concealed 
in the form of the argument, and, imperceptibly, imparts to it all 
its strength and conclusiveness ; but it will make its appearance 
if we state the argument in this form: we have never seen any 
being act wrong but. from the influence of ignorance or tempta- 
tion, and, therefore, it is impossible for the Supreme Being to do 
anything amiss, because he is infinitely raised above all want and 
blindness. This is evidently reasoning from the nature of man, 
as ascertained by a very extensive induction, up to the nature of 
his Creator. And, if we had been differently constituted, so that 
we could everywhere see our fellow-men pursuing evil, as such 
(which some believe is even now sometimes the case), the argu- 
ment in question would fall to the ground. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this division of Lord 
Brougham’s Discourse, with the excellent observation of the 
author, ‘ That after we have, by the argument @ posteriori, sat- 
isfied ourselves of the existence of an intelligent cause, we nat- 
urally connect with this cause those impressions which we have 
derived from the contemplation of infinite space and endless du- 
ration; and hence we clothe with the attributes of immensity 
and eternity the awful Being whose existence has been proved 
by a more rigorous process of investigation’. A similar remark 
will apply to the celebrated argument for the being and at- 
tributes of God usually ascribed to Des Cartes. For if the idea 
of the most perfect Being, which every mind is capable of form- 
ing, does not prove the existence of such a Being, it at least 
shows that the Almighty has been careful to prepare a place for 
himself in the sanctuary of the human breast. 
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The fifth section treats of the probable designs of the Deity 
with respect to the future destiny of his creatures: the means of 
investigating which are, according to our author, derived from 
two sources — the nature of the human mind, and the attributes 
of the Creator. How far these are independent sources of light 
and information, we shall not stop to inquire, but proceed at 
once to consider our author’s remarks under the first branch or 
subdivision, namely — The Psychological argument, or evidence 
of the Deity’s designs drawn from the nature of mind. 

In handling this subject, Lord Brougham sets out on the sup- 
position that the cause of Natural Theology must be abandoned 
in case the soul can be shown to be material, or to depend for its 
existence upon any conformation of material particles. In his 
own language, ‘ the immateriality of the soul is at the foundation 
of all the doctrines relating to its future state. If it consists of 
material parts, or if it consists of any modification of matter, or 
if it is inseparably connected with any combination of material 
elements, we have no reason whatever for believing that it can 
survive the existence of the physical part of our frame; on the 
contrary, its destruction seems to follow as a necessary consequence 
of the dissolution of the body’. . 

We do not quote this passage for the purpose of showing how 
carelessly his Lordship heaps ideas together, but only to bring 
forward the supposition upon which his whole argument pro- 
ceeds. It is very true, that if the existence of the soul is insep- 
arably connected with any particular combination of matter, it 
must cease to exist, and not only seem to do so, as soon as the 
dissolution of such combination or arrangement takes place. But 
this conclusion, even if materialism were true, would not destroy 
the doctrines relative to a fiiture state. As Natural Theologians, 
we make no such concession. Thank God, we are not mate- 
rialists. We loathe the doctrine. Yet we can say to the mate- 
rialist, even though your hypothesis were sound, we may still 
exist in a future state of happiness or of misery. The 
power which produced the human body, and thereby gave 
rise, as you suppose, to all the wonderful phenomena of our 
being, may reproduce the same in another world, and cause 
it to exist without end; and it is evident that you proceed 
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on a false supposition when you suppose that the dissolution of 
the body necessarily implies the everlasting destruction of the 
soul, 

But having taken the low ground above stated, it became 
necessary for his Lordship to prove the immateriality of the 
soul. As this is a question of great interest, let us endeavor to 
weigh his arguments. The first reason he adduces is, ‘ That if a 
particular combination of matter gives birth to what we call 
mind, this is an operation altogether peculiar and unexampled. 
We have no instance of it: we know of no case in which the 
combination of certain elements produces something quite 
different, not only from each of the ingredients, but also from the 
whole compound ’. 

In order to make his argument good, Lord Brougham is 
obliged to take for granted that the materialist maintains that 
by matter being arranged in a particular way, there is produced 
both the organized body ‘and something different from it, and 
having not one of its properties’. But he must needs be a very 
silly materialist who should thus maintain the very position 
against which he contends. He would rather say (if he had but 
an ordinary share of intellect), ‘the phenomena which you attri- 
bute to a particular substance, different in kind from matter, and 
which you call mind, we ascribe to the material organization of 
the body: we deny that there is anything produced different 
from this organization, and when you take this for granted you 
assume the very point in dispute between us’. The reader will 
be apt to suppose that we do his Lordship injustice, unless he be 
acquainted with the fact that it is almost an habitual thing with 
him to vitiate a good argument by slipping in an element of his 
own. 

The next paragraph is a literary curiosity. It is designed to 
prove that the doctrine of the materialist is contradicted by the 
most plain and certain deductions of experience. For this pur- 
pose he considers the nature and certainty of the evidence which 
we have for the existence of mind. Let us follow him step by 
step. In the first place, he asserts that this evidence is ‘ wholly 
independent of the qualities or the existence of matter’; which 
remark shows what we have already said, that his Lordship had 
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not a correct idea of the manner in which we become acquainted 
with the existence of mind. ‘It is not only as strong and con- 
clusive’, he continues, ‘as the evidence which makes us believe 
in the existence of matter, but more strong and conclusive; 
the steps of the demonstration are fewer; the truth to which 
they conduct the reason is less remote from the axiom — the 
intuitive or self-evident position whence the demonstration 
springs’. This, now, is pleasant! to hear a man who makes any 
pretensions to mental science, asserting that either the existence 
of mind or of matter is ascertained by a demonstration spring- 
ing from an intuitive or self-evident position! We should 
really like to know what are the steps of this demonstration, and 
what is the self-evident truth upon’ which it is based; and we 
should also be glad to learn whether his Lordship regards it as 
a mathematical or an inductive demonstration. 

‘We believe,’ he says again, ‘that matter exists because it 
makes a certain impression upon our senses; that is, because it 
produces a certain change or a certain effect; and we argue, 
and argue justly, that this effect must have a cause, though 
the proof is by no means so clear that this cause is something ex- 
ternal to ourselves’. Here the existence of matier is demon- 
strated! The self-evident truth from which it springs, is the 
fact that matter makes an ‘impression upon the senses; and the 
process of the demonstration is, that every effect must have a 
cause! Who ever heard before of a demonstration of one step! 
But supposing there could be a demonstration of only one step, 
being equivalent toa self-evident truth ; yet how could it be said 
to contain more steps than that by which the existence of mind 
is demonstrated? Let us examine and compare. 

‘We know the existence of mind’, the author continues, ‘ by 
our consciousness of, or reflection on, what passes within us, and 
our own existence as sentient and thinking beings implies the 
existence of the mind which has sense and thought. To know, 
therefore, that we are, and that we think, implies a knowledge 
of the soul’s existence’. ' 

One would have supposed that to know that we are, is very 
nearly the same thing as—to know that we are, and that we 
searcely needed to infer the one from the other. ‘This, then, 
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appears to be a demonstration of no step at all, and consequently 
the above demonstration of only one step may be regarded as 
more than a hundred times as long. But we shall pass over the 
intermediate blunders, and come at once to the concluding part 
of this remarkable paragraph. 

‘That all around us should only be the creatures of our fancy, 
no one can affirm to be impossible. But that mind — that which 
remembers, compares, imagines; in a word, that which thinks — 
that of the existence of which we are perpetually conscious — 
that which cannot but exist, if we exist — that which can make 
its own operations the subject of its own thoughts; that this 
should have no existence, is both impossible, and indeed a con- 
tradiction in terms. We have, therefore, evidence of the strictest 
kind, induction of facts the most precise and unerring, to justify 
the conclusion that the mind exists, and is different from and in- 
dependent of matter altogether’. 

We will not wear out the reader’s patience by dissecting every 
part of this ridiculous passage, and by laying open all that : it con- 
tains of silly paralogism. ‘The truth he aims to prove we have 
no doubt of; the argument is needless, and bad if there were 
need of one. As to the author’s pretension, that the argument 
for the soul’s existence is stronger than that for the existence of 
matter, we have only to say that, as he has made it out, it is 
precisely the sames To say that matter—that which possesses 
extension and figure—that which makes various impressions 
upon the senses, the taste, the touch, and the smell — to say that 
this does not exist, is a contradiction in terms. Indeed, if we 
’ assume the existence of anything, whether of matter or of mind, 
at the same time that we deny its existence, we are certainly 
guilty of a contradiction in terms. Perhaps there is not even a 
materialist so absurd as to deny the proposition, ‘that we cannot 
but exist if we do exist’. But what is most remarkable in this 
part of the work is, that in the same paragraph we are furnished 
with no less than four distinct methods by which we come to a 
knowledge of the mind’s-existence. At one time the being of 
the mind is made clear by a demonstration based upon a self- 
evident truth; at another, it is itself an intuitive truth, so that 
it cannot be denied without a contradiction in terms; then again, 
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it is a simple fact seen in the light of consciousness ; and finally, 
it is ascertained by an ‘induction of facts the most precise and 
unerring ’. 

Our author next proceeds with some remarks, which we shall 
consider before we conclude with this subdivision of his work. 

‘The mind’s independence of matter’, he says, ‘and capacity 
of existence without it, appears to be strongly illustrated “by 
whatever shows the entire diversity of its constitution. The 
inconceivable rapidity of its operations is, perhaps, the most 
striking feature of the diversity ; and there is no doubt that this 
rapidity increases in proportion as the interference of the senses 
is withdrawn — that is, the influence of the body is withdrawn’, 
Strange as it may seem, our author, in order to illustrate the 
above position, has taken his facts from those cases in which the 
mind is set in motion by bodily sensations. In order to show 
the rapidity of the mind’s operations when it is withdrawn from 
the influence of the body, as in sleep, he speaks of the changes 
through which it is carried by a bottle of warm water applied to 
the feet, the puncture of a pin, or the firing of a gun! 

Another argument in favor of the mind’s independence of 
matter, is drawn from the well-known fact, that all the powers 
of the mind are often observed to improve until the age of sixty 
and upwards, long after the body has begun to decline. But 
‘the strongest of all the arguments’, according to our author, 
both for the separate existence of the mind, and for its surviving 
the body, remains, and it is founded on the ‘ strictest induction of 
facts’, namely, ‘ the body is constantly undergoing change in all 
its parts’. 

It is worthy of remark, that the proof which Lord Brougham 
regards as the strongest of all others for the soul’s surviving the 
stroke of death to the body, is considered by Dugald Stewart as 
only worthy of being mentioned in connection with more weighty 
arguments. This difference has arisen from an inattention, on 
the part of Lord Brougham, to a very obvious distinction, or 
rather from an express and positive rejection of it. According 
to any scheme of materialism, the soul does not consist in the 
particles of matter themselves, but in a peculiar conformation 
and arrangement of them. Hence, supposing the doctrine of the 
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materialist to be true, it is the dissolution of this particular 


- organization which implies the destruction of the soul; and it 


may continue to exist, though the particles of the body should 
give place to others with the speed of lightning, provided its 
organization be preserved. This is a plain distinction ; and at 
the beginning of the present section it is recognized by our 
author himself. 

‘Now, it is to the peculiar conformation and arrangement, and 
not to the matter itself, that the soul is considered as belonging 
by any theory of materialism, there being none of the theories of 
the materialist so absurd as to make the total mass of particles 
themselves, independent of their arrangement, the seat of the 
soul ’, 

But when his Lordship’s argument requires it, he does the 
very thing which he supposes no materialist would be so absurd 
as to do — that is, he expressly denies that there is any difference 
between the particles of the body and the total destruction of its 
organization. 

‘The argument is, that we know of no instance where the mind 
has been known to exist after the death of the body. Now here is 
exactly the instance desiderated —it being manifest that the same 
process which takes place more suddenly at death, is taking place 
more gradually, but as effectually in the result, during the whole 
life; and that death itself does not more completely resolve the 
body into its elements, and form it into new combinations, than 
living fifteen or twenty years does destroy, by like resolution and 
combination, the self-same body ’. 

And again, while comparing the perpetual change which the 
particles of the body undergo with the destruction of the bodily 
organization by death, he says: 

‘The phenomena are precisely the same, and the operations are 
performed in like manner, though with different degrees of ex- 
pedition. Now, all would believe in the separate existence of 
the soul if they had experience of its existence apart from the 
body. But the facts referred to prove that it does exist apart 
from one body with which it once was united; and though it 
was in union with another, yet as it is not adherent to the same, 
it is shown to have an existence separate from, and independent 
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of, that body. So all would believe in the soul’s surviving the 
body, if after the body’s death its existence were made manifest. 
But the facts referred to prove that after the body’s death, that is 
after the chronic dissolution which the body undergoes during life, 
the mind continues to exist as before. Hence, then, we have 
the proof so much desiderated — the existence of the soul after 
the dissolution of the bodily frame with which it was connected. 
The two cases cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be distin- 
guished ’. 

We have now considered, somewhat in detail, our author’s 
arguments for the immateriality of the soul as well as for its 
immortality ; for it should be observed that it is his custom to 
keep several questions in hand at the same time, and to discuss 
them alternately or together, just as may be most convenient:at 
the moment. But we have separated and reserved his principal 
argument for the soul’s immortality, which we shall proceed to 
consider. Let us suppose, then, that our author has clearly and 
satisfactorily proved the immateriality of the soul, and then 
inquire — how has he deduced from hence its immortality ? 

He affirms that we can form no conception of annihilation; 
that when we speak of the mind’s being annihilated, ‘ we use a 
term to which no precise meaning can be attached by our imagi- 
nation’; that ‘what we are wont to call destruction, means only 
change of form and resolution into parts’. ‘ But, for example, 
of the changes undergone by matter, we should not even have 
any notion of destruction or annihilation’; and because this is 
‘an idea altogether above our comprehension’, because we can 
form no ‘conception of the-mind which we now know to exist, 
ceasing to be’, he infers the impossibility of its annihilation. 

To this reasoning we have several objections. . In the first 
place, Lord Brougham denies that we have any idea of annihila- 
tion, only because we have never witnessed anything more than 
the resolution of matter into its parts ; but this is to proceed on 
the supposition that all our ideas are derived from the senses. 
Besides, when Lord Brougham says that annihilation is incon- 
ceivable, he must always be understood to mean that we cannot, 
to use his own language, ‘conceive the way in which it is effected ’. 
But shall we doubt the possibility of a fact because we cannot 
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conceive the how of that fact? Our author has himself con- 
demned this common but unphilosophical practice. He has 
censured the ancient philosophers for denying the creation of 
matier out of nothing, because they were unable to conceive 
‘the way in which it was effected’. But surely it is as reason- 
able to deny the creation of matter because we cannot comprehend 
how it is, as it is, for the same reason, to deny the annihilation 
of mind. Indeed, we might, on the same ground, deny the 
creation of mind itself; and thus, if our author’s argument is 
good for anything, it not only proves the immortality of the 
soul, but it also proves that it must have existed from all 
eternity. 

‘But mind’, he admits, ‘is called into existence perpetually 
before our eyes’; and he also admits that this may weaken the 
argument for the continued existence of the soul, because it may 
lead to the conclusion that, as we see mind created, ‘so it may 
be destroyed’. But we are of the opinion that this does more than 
weaken his argument; it absolutely destroys all its force. If 
mind may be called out of nothing into being, it may, by the 
same Almighty power, be dashed into its original nothingness. 

It is really curious to see how Lord Brougham meets this half- 
admitted objection. ‘The argument’, he replies, ‘seems to gain 
in another direction more force than it loses in this; for nothing 
more strongly illustrates the diversity between mind and matter, 
or more strikingly shows that one is independent of the other’. 
Who can understand, that because mind is called into being now, 
and a particle of matter was created six thousand years ago, that 
this constitutes such a diversity in their nature as to render the 
annihilation of the one more difficult than that of the other? 
Must we suppose, in order to feel the force of his Lordship’s 
argument, that it is impossible for the Almighty to destroy 
matter, and that too, only because it has been so long in, 
existence ? 

But supposing the author had proved the impossibility of the 
soul’s ceasing to exist, still this would not leave the doctrines 
relative to a future state on a secure and permanent foundation. 
Though his argument was as strong as adamant, it could not for 
a moment be supposed to prove, not only that the substance of 
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the soul must continue to exist, but also that it must continue to 
exist in a state of conscious being, alive to the universe around 
it, and the heir of endless happiness or of woe. And if it may 
be insensible forever, as we now see it is at times, this were to all 
intents and purposes as complete a negation of its being as could 
be desired by the worst of atheists. But we have wasted time 
with this foolish position, and feeble argument in support of it. 
It is perfectly obvious that we can conceive of annihilation in 
the plain and only sense which the word can have in reference 
to this subject. We can conceive that we once did not exist — 
that we might not have existed — and that we may cease to exist. 
The only question is, what evidence can we find that we shall 
not cease to exist ? 

With. one or two remarks we shall take leave of this subdivi- 
sion of the Discourse. The author, by conceding too much to 
the materialist, has been compelled to dwell rather upon the 
nature of the mind, than, as he proposed, to exhibit the nature of 
the evidence from it in favor of the doctrines relative to a future 
state. [le has said much about the immateriality of the soul ; 
but he has not deduced from this, nor from any other part of its 
nature, « single doctrine of Natural Theology. He has not even 
attempted to deduce, from the nature of the mind, a single argu- 
ment in favor of a future judgment, or for the separate conditions 
of the righteous and the wicked. Where, then, has he given us 
the ‘evidence of the Deity’s designs drawn from the nature of 
the mind *? To our perception he has not given one particle. 

We now come to the author’s second, or moral argument, or 
evidence of the Deity’s designs drawn from his attributes in connee- 
tion witl the condition of the species. 

When we reason about the designs of the Creator, the argu- 
ment certainly requires, as his Lordship remarks, to be handled 
in a humble and submissive spirit. This is especially the case 
when we proceed to draw conclusions from the nature of the 
Divine attributes. In order to reason legitimately or safely 
upon such grounds, it is necessary that we should be able to 
embrace in our minds the eternal and unlimited govern- 
ment of God, to comprehend at one glance all its innumer- 
able parts and relations and dependencies. For example, it 
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is very easy for the unbeliever to conclude, from the good- 
ness of God, that there is not an eternity of future punish- 
ment. But with just as good reason might he conclude that 
there is neither pain nor any other evil in this world; or that a 
Being of infinite goodness would not have created men, who he 
foreknew would, by their own misconduct, destroy their whole 
temporal interest, and sink themselves beneath the rest of their 
species. Thus, by carrying out the argument of the infidel, we 
are forced into a conclusion diametrically opposed to some of the 
most impressive facts around us; and if the veil could be re- 
moved from the world of spirits, he might see, for aught he 
knows, that his hasty and presumptuous conclusion stands out 
directly in the face of the most awful and tremendous reality in 
the universe. We would not say, with some, that the argument 
from the attributes of God is, in every case, good for nothing ; 
but we will say, that it should be conducted with the most ex- 
treme caution as well as with the most profound humility. The 
importance of this remark is strongly illustrated by the following 
argument of our author. 

‘The contemplation of the Deity’s goodness, as deduced from 
the great preponderance of instances in which benevolent design 
is exhibited, when accompanied with a consideration of the feel- 
ings and wishes of the human mind, gives rise to the first ar- 
gument which is usually adduced in favor of the immortality of 
the soul. There is nothing more universal or more constant than 
the strong desire of immortality which possesses the mind, and, 
compared with which, its other wishes and solicitudes are but 
faint and occasional. That a benevolent being should have im- 
planted this propensity without the intention of gratifying it, 
and to serve no very apparent purpose, unless it be the proving 
that it is without an object, appears difficult to believe; for cer- 
tainly the instinctive fear of death would have served all the 
purposes of self-preservation, without any desire of immortality 
being connected with it, although there can be no doubt that this 
desire, or at least the anxiety about our future destiny, is inti- 
mately related to our dread of dissolution’. A similar argument 
is drawn from the tender affections, which are so powerful and 
so universal in their operations. We have no wish to quarrel 
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with this view, only it must be taken at its just value. It gives 
no certainty. If we may infer the actual immortality of the 
soul from the strong desire that possesses the mind, we may, in 
like manner, conclude that all men will be happy in a future 
state, since the desire of happiness is also universal and powerful 
in its operation. If Lord Brougham’s argument be taken as 
establishing this point, an equally valid one might be built to 
prove the position just intimated; nay, to prove that we are 
very much mistaken when we suppose that our species are subject 
to misery in this life, or that we may pluck down temporal ruin 
upon ourselves. In truth, the deep-seated and unextinguishable 
desire of happiness, when viewed in connexion with the goodness 
of God, only goes to show, if it goes thus far, that the attainment 
of happiness is possible, whilst the ultimate possession of it may 
be made to depend upon the fulflment of certain conditions on 
our part. So, likewise, the argument drawn from ‘this longing 
after immortality’ can in strictness only lead us to believe that 
the soul may, or probably will, exist for ever; whilst for aught 
that we know, we may forfeit our very being by neglecting to 
comply with the conditions on which it may have been suspended. 
Thus far the argument is supported by the whole analogy of 
Nature ; but beyond this, it is not only unsound, but also destruc- 
tive to the great interests of morality and religion. 

The remaining arguments in this part of our author’s discourse 
are such as are commonly employed to prove the doctrine of a 
future state. The first is drawn from the unequal distribution 
of rewards and punishments in this world, and the second from 
the universal prevalence of religion. The fact is also noticed, 
that our existence in a future state is not at all contrary to the 
analogies of Nature; but, on the contrary, that it is of a piece 
with innumerable transformations around us. 

The sixth section treats of Lord Bacon’s doctrine of final 
causes. In handling this subject, our author shows, first, that 
the judgment which Lord Bacon pronounced has been misunder- 
stood by those who have looked only at particular opinions with- 
out duly regarding the connexion in which they stand; and 
secondly, that he may very probably have conceived a prejudice 
against the study of final causes, from the abuses to which a 
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misplaced affectation for it had given rise in some of the ancient 
schools of philosophy. We shall not follow the remarks under 
these heads, since the same subject has been so fully and so 
satisfactorily discussed by Mr. Stewart and other writers of 
eminence. 

But our author has fallen into one mistake with regard to the 
opinion of Lord Bacon, which is by far too common to be 
passed over in silence. Bacon uses the expression ‘ final causes’ 
in a very different sense from that in which it is ever employed 
at the present day. When we speak of searching out the cause 
of a thing, we frequently mean nothing more than the ascertain- 
ing of the general fact under which it may be arranged, or the 
class of facts to which it belongs. This mode of expression is 
carried out by Lord Bacon, so that he speaks of final causes 
when he alludes to what we would call ultimate facts or principles, 
Whoever will consult his works may see that this is the sense in 
which he uses the expression, when Lord Brougham supposes 
that he speaks disparagingly of the study of final causes. 

‘That Lord Bacon speaks disparagingly of the inquiry con- 
cerning final causes, both when he handles it didactically, and 
when he mentions it incidentally, is admitted. He enumerates 
it among the errors that spring from the restlessness of the mind 
(impotentia mentis), which forms the fourth class of the idols of 
the species (idola tribus), or causes of false philosophy connected 
with the peculiarities of the human constitution’. In the pas- 
sage to which his Lordship here refers, and to which we have 
just referred, Lord Bacon is speaking of that restlessness of the 
mind by which it is forever prone to rise too rapidly from 
particulars to general principles. 

Using the phrase in this sense, of course we might expect him 
to condemn the too great haste and precipitancy with which we 
are prone to grasp at ‘final causes’, when it was the great object 
of his immortal labors to correct this incurable tendency of the 
human mind. Throughout the whole course of the Novum 
Organum, he cautions us with the utmost eloquence against this 
same restlessness of mind, by which we are led to rise too rapidly 
in the process of generalization ; or to speak more accurately, by 

which we too readily adopt our own generalizations as established 
truths, and rest satisfied with them. 
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In the same sense, but to a much worse purpose, are the words 
in question used by Laplace in a passage quoted from his writ- 
ings by Mr. Whewell. He supposes that the argument from 
final causes has been weakened by the progress and discoveries of 
science, and that it will continue to lose its force as philosophy 
advances. Thus he supposes that Newton has greatly diminished 
the force of this argument by resolving many final causes into 
one more general, and by having in this removed them to the 
limits of the solar system. How little must Laplace have 
known about the argument for an Intelligent First Cause, when 
the mention of a final cause suggested no other idea to his mind 
but that of a law of Nature! He seems never to have imagined 
that the stronghold of the theist lies, not in the laws which God 
has ordained for the government of his creatures, but in the in- 
finite skill which he has displayed by making, without number, 
the most complicated arrangements of means, so as to accomplish 
the purposes of his wisdom in perfect conformity with those 
laws. And he affords a striking illustration of the excellent re- 
mark of Dr, Chalmers, that atheists escape the overwhelming 
amount of evidence in favor of an Intelligent First Cause, by 
confining their attention exclusively to the laws of Nature, as if 
they furnished the only proofs of design. If he had conceived of 
final causes in the proper sense of the words, it would have 
puzzled him to conceive how two or more of them could be re- 
solved into one. 

In the seventh section, after making a few remarks on the 
subject of scientific arrangement, the author gives us the follow- 
ing threefold classification of the truths of every science. ‘1. The 
truths which it teaches relative to the constitution and action of 
matter or of mind; 2. The truths which it teaches relative to 
theology; and, 3. The application of both classes of truths to 
practical uses, physical or moral’. This division he has illus- 
trated by an example. 

But, he supposes, it may be objected to on the ground that it 
omits one of the objects of scientific investigation — namely, the 
explanation of phenomena. In order to meet this objection, our 
author denies that there is any real difference between the dis- 
covery of general truths and the explanation of phenomena by 
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them ; or, in other words, that there is any difference between 
analysis and synthesis in the sciences of contingent truth. Both 
processes, he contends, are made up of the same steps, and there 
is no difference between them, except that these steps are taken 
in inverse order. To make this point good against the com- 
monly received distinction, Lord Brougham lays great stress 
upon the circumstance that the facts employed in any analysis, 
and leading to the establishment of a general truth, might them- 
selves have been explained by that general truth, provided it had 
first been established in some other way. But we confess we can- 
not see that the two processes in question should be regarded as 
one and the-same, merely because the same phenomena may be 
indiscriminately made the subject of either of them. 

We shall not follow the author in his remarks respecting the 
pernicious influence which he imagines the above distinction is 
calculated to exert over our inquiries after truth. If the dis- 
tinction has a real foundation in the nature of things, this is suffi- 
cient. We agree, however, with Lord Broug] am, that the terms 
synthesis and analysis have been improperly applied to the 
sciences of contingent truth, and that they have given rise to no 
little confusion ; but this is no reason why we should annihilate 
the distinction which they are intended to preserve. We should 
rather retain this distinction by the use of the more appropriate 
terms — induction and deduction; and not suppose, with his 
Lordship, that the former constitutes the sole method to be fol- 
lowed in our investigations. 

The truth is, that although Lord Brougham has written so 
much about induction, he seldom speaks of it without betraying 
some inaccuracy of thought or of expression. For example, ‘ In- 
duction gives us a right to expect that the same result will always 
happen from the same action operating in the like cireum- 
stances’, Who does not see that this proposition should be re- 
garded as a self-evident truth, as the spontaneous result of our 
mental constitution, and not as founded upon induction? Again: 
‘The fundamental rule of inductive science is that no hypothesis 
shall be admitted —that nothing shall be assumed merely be- 
eause, if true, it would explain the facts’. If this is correct, it is 
evident that Newton has violated the fundamental rule of induc- 
tive science, in supposing that the power of gravity varies in- 
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versely as the squares of the distances; for the only ground for 
believing this is, that it serves to explain the facts observed. 

We should now come, in order, to the second part of the Dis- 
course before us, which contains but few pages, and treats of the 
three following subjects — the pleasures which attend all scien- 
tific pursuits ; the pleasures and the improvement peculiar to the 
study of Natural Theology, and the service rendered by this 
study to the doctrines of Revelation. 

But we have already drawn out our remarks to a great length, 
and we shall only observe, with respect to this part of the Dis- 
course, that it contains some very important and interesting ob- 
servations. On the last-subject of which it treats, the connexion 
between natural and revealed religion, we had intended to extend 
our remarks to a considerable length; but, for the reason just 
stated, we shall desist. 

If the reader imagines that we have taken great pains to point 
out the defects of the ex-chancellor’s Discourse, we beg leave to 
imform him that we have only given a few specimens of his style 
of reasoning, and that, indeed, we have left some of his most 
pregnant passages untouched. We do not pretend, however, that 
the author has not displayed uncommon powers of one sort; but 
they are not such, in our opinion, as qualify him for the task he 
has undertaken. He is capable of producing a very great effect 
by combinations of thought, and in this way he has given us 
some specimens of fine writing ; but he wants the power of dis- 
crimination. We hardly know which is the more remarkable — 
the extent and variety of his knowledge, or the want of logical 
precision which pervades his Discourse. We take leave of the 
book, by again reminding our readers that our main ground of 
quarrel with the work is found in its pretension of being a state- 
ment of the ‘nature of the evidence’ for the truths of Natural 
Theology. A good cause suffers a great deal more from the bad 
arguments of its friends than from the objections of its enemies. 
There are, too, scattered through the treatise, several false state- 
ments, psychological and logical ; some of the most important of 
which we have exposed, because, occurring incidentally in a work 
like this, they are likely to do harm by being thoughtlessly or 
carelessly adopted by persons who would seldom be in danger from 
the systematic works to which those topics more strictly belong. 
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The Modern Egyptians. 


Art. VII.—1. Israel in Egypt. By Edward L. Clark. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1874. 


2. An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians. By Edward William Lane. London: John 
Murray. 1871. 


3. Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet Martineau. 
A New Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 

4, Askaros Kassis, the Copt. By Edwin de Leon. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870: 


Egypt has been called the monumental land of the earth, and 
the Egyptians the monumental people of history. The records 
of Egypt’s past are eternized on their unequalled monuments by 
the hieroglyphic histories with which they are covered. Not 
only are these superb piles of antiquity thus carved with in- 
scriptions, but there is not a wall or door-post in iheir temples 
which does not present us with a pictured page from the history 
of this great nation. Thus we have in Egypt a vast store- 
house of historic truth, from a source the most certain, and from 
an antiquity the most remote. 

‘No people knew so well’, says Clark, ‘how to treat masses 
of stone. The face of the wall is the outer surface of the 
figures, but the figures appear raised by cutting away the stone 
around them. They do not care for a correct imitation of the 
human figure. They always put a full eye upon a profile. 
Different parts of the body seem put together from recent agree- 
ment, not a life-time association. But for a likeness of the 
men they represent, for action and meaning, they are above re- 
proach ’. 

Kings and gods are represented as holding. constant communion 
with one another; and thus the Egyptians were taught to asso- 
ciate them together, and to love and fear them equally. When 
an heir was wanting to the throne, he was chosen from among 
the priests, or from the military class; and if from the latter, he 
was required by law to be admitted into the sacerdotal order, 
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and to be instructed in all the secret learning of the priests, 
before he could be invested with the dignity of a king. It was 
carefully provided that the heir to the throne should be sur- 
rounded only by those who were distinguished by good education 
and breeding. His occupations were not regulated by his own 
will, but by certain rules of duty which had been framed by his 
ancestors. Each duty had a separate time appointed for it, and 
his occupations by day and night were thus regulated. 

‘At break of day’, says Wilkinson, ‘public business com- 
menced ; all the epistolary,correspondence was examined, and the 
subject of each letter was considered with the attention it re- 
quired. The ablutions for prayer were then performed, and the 
monarch, having put on the robes of ceremony, and attended by 
proper: officers, with the insignia of royalty, repaired to the 
temple to superintend the customary sacrifices to the gods of the 
sanctuary. The victims being brought to the altar, it was usual 
for the high-priest to place himself close to the king, while the 
whole congregation present on the occasion stood around ata 
short distance from them, and to offer up prayers for the monarch, 
beseeching the gods to bestow on him health and all other bless- 
ings in return for his respect to the laws, his love of justice, and 
his general conduct toward the people he ruled. His qualities 
were then separately enumerated ; and the high-priest particu- 
larly noticed his piety toward the gods, and his clemency and 
affable demeanor toward men’. 

The entire oration was calculated to stimulate the sovereign to 
emulate those virtues he was supposed to possess. Simplicity in 
eating and drinking was absolutely required, and a moderate 
allowance of wine permitted. The remarkable circumstance of 
the duration of the Egyptian power without interruption for 
twelve hundred years has been attributed by historians to the 
rigid discipline of the priesthood, and the constant and wise con- 
formity of the king to certain rules which prevented the de- 
moralizing effect of luxury. 

The Egyptians were eminently a religious people, and their 
king was likewise their high-priest, like Melchisedec and David. 
Thus his subjects regarded him with the highest honor and ven- 
eration, for this sacred office empowered him, not only to regulate 
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spiritual matters, but also to announce the will, and threaten the 
wrath, of the gods. Sorrow and evil were not, for many ages, 
considered the result of sin ; and thus we are told that in the 
earliest temples, ‘Seth and Typho, Good and Evil, were repre-. 
sented together pouring consecrating oil upon the king, not in order 
that he should, or because he must, sin. The king cannotsin. But 
they know how necessary it is that trouble or evil should go with 
prosperity in the forming of a well-developed kingly character” 

These old Egyptians had attained the secret of good govern- 
ment, that a wise ruler, like the humblest of his “ sabjeote, can 
arrive at the highest virtue only through a life of warfare. 
Grand, monumental truths are thys revealed to us, containing 
lessons, than which no modern teaching can be wiser, or more 
constantly needful. 

The love for symbols constitutes the prevailing spirit of ie re- 
ligion of Egypt ; and thus living animals are often considered by 
them the incarnation of the Deity. Different cities have different 
animals presiding over their welfare ;:and the same animal may 
be adored as the beneficent guardian of one city, while it may be 
despised as an evil spirit in another. ‘At Hermopolis’, says 
Clark, ‘the ibis is a god. But at Brebastis, where the cat is 
worshipped, the ibis is killed. At Thebes the crocodile is a 
deity, but at Hermopolis he is hunted and eaten in defiance, and 
at Elephantine all join in a yearly hunt to exterminate him. 
One city will often capture in derision the animals sacred to a 
neighboring city, and throw their dead before their rival’s temple. 
Bloody fights sometimes result from this. One animal may be 
sacred, and not every one of his species. To kill asacred animal, 
even by accident, is to be put to death. It often happens that 
great men maintain in their houses these creatures with the 
utmost devotion, and carry them at death, embalmed with great 
cost, to the city where they are worshipped ’. 

The animal which still receives the most eminent honors is the 
sacred bull Apis. He is supposed to be born of the lightning ; 
and when he dies, he is carefully and magnificently embalmed, 
and buried in a black marble sarcophagus. ‘The nation is in 
mourning. With every demonstration of grief he is drawn on a 
sled to the tombs, and laid aside in a truly regal sepulchre, twenty 
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feet square, im galleries thousands of feet long. A successor is 
then sought. He must have a white triangle on his forehead, a 
half-moon on his back, and a thickness under his tongue resemb- 

ling a beetle. When it is announced that another Apis is 
found, the land hails the tidings with cries of joy. He is fed 

with milk forty days, in a house facing the rising sun. A most 
costly boat, with a golden cabin, is launched for him. The finest 
food, the noblest attendants, the sweetest music is provided, and‘ 
the nation keeps holiday while the priests bring him home in the 

first evening when the new moon appears. During his life warm 

baths and costly perfumes, crimson couches and truly royal 

apartments, are furnished by ample revenues. When Apis would 

be consulted, an omen is drawn from the choice he makes between 

two stables or certain kinds of food’. His grand temple is called 

the Apeum; and during the seven days’ festival held in his 

honor, it is thrown open, and filled with devout worshippers. 

He is protected by a royal guard of soldiers. A choir of women 

sing his praises. The queen herself condescends to perform the 

office of priestess and servant. Mothers bring their unconscious 

infants that they may feel the breath of the god, which inspires 

them with the gift of prophecy. The greatest and wisest of the 

nation join in adoring him; the king being first to propitiate the 

deity by offerings of lotus-flowers at his altar. In view of these 

engrossing superstitions of the Egyptians, the wonder seems less 

that the poor ignorant Hebrews, in the midst of those sorrowing, 

despondent years in the wilderness, and in the absence of their 

guide, came > make themselves a golden calf as the symbol of a 

kind and powerful god. , 

The manners and customs of the Egyptians seem not to have 
altered materially since the times of the ‘Arabian N ights’. 
They still have their caliphs and dervises; their sheikhs, and 
slaves. The harems and baths and bazaars remain, and it would 
seem but in the order of things if the Princess Zobeide were to 
walk into the shop and whisper to the merchant about his silk. 
The bazaars and mosques are full of picturesque suggestions. 
The natural speech of the Oriental is poetic; the beauty of his 
countenance and the grace of his costume are unsurpassed in any 
other country, and harmonize exquisitely with his dignity and 
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repose of manner, forming a reality which entirely satisfies the 
imagination of the traveller. 

The poor and needy collect in the mosques to sell their wares, 
and at the close of day the rich pilgrim orders the ‘sakka’, or 
water-carrier, to distribute among them the water remaining in 
his flask; and as he pours it into their wooden bowls, he ex- 
claims: ‘ Hasten, O Thirsty, to the ways of God!’ then breaks 
into singing or chanting: ‘ Paradise and forgiveness be the lot 
of him who gave you this water!’ The traveller feels himself 
transported out of this work-a-day world, into an unreal land, 
where poetry reigns supreme. 

From the muezzin, who calls to prayer five times a day, to the 
street-pedler —all are poets. Their street-cries are combinations 
of Oriental extravagance and sentiment. Our street-hucksters 
are sometimes called ‘Arabs’; but the resemblance consists only 
in buying and selling, not in the manner of doing it. Listen to 
one of these long-robed, turbaned Orientals crying his wares! 
When he wishes to sell henna, used -by the women to beautify 
their finger-tips, he cries :—‘ Odors of paradise —O flowers of the 
henna!’ The water-melon vendor sings:—‘Consoler of the 
embarrassed —O Fruit!’ Imagine one of our so-called ‘Arabs’ 
singing out:—‘ The Golden Fruit of the Tropics — O Oranges!’ 
or, ‘The Mermaids from their Coral Grottoes—O Fish !’ 
No; such scenes and sounds are native only to the enchanted 
air of the East, and we must catch the inspiration of that poetic 
land before we can sympathize with them, before we can know 
the joy and delight of them. Things seem to move to music, 
almost, and we feel inclined to think with Guyon — 


‘This is the port of rest from troublous toil, 
The world’s sweet inn from pain and Wearisome turmoil’. 


The bazaars of Cairo transport us at once to the land of 
Haroun al Raschid. They are simply narrow streets, walled in 
by lofty latticed houses; on each side are the shops, which are 
small square rooms, entirely exposed to the street. A canopy of 
matting is extended over the opening between the high house- 
tops, thus shutting out the sky. In the shops are the turbaned 
merchants, surrounded by their wares — engaged either in chat- 
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ting in a low voice, smoking, sipping coffee, or muttering a 
‘ prayer. The space below is enveloped in soft shadow ; there 
are no noises; the subdued murmur of. voices is only disturbed 
by the clear tones of the muezzin calling to prayer. 

Curtis describes a day’s shopping in these bazaars in his own 
felicitous way. ‘The merchant, gravely courteous, reveals his 
treasures, little dreaming that they are inestimable to the eyes 
that contemplate them. His wares make poets of his customers, 
who are sure that the Eastern poets must have passed life in an 
endless round of shopping. There are silk stuffs from Damascus 
and Aleppo; cambric from fhe district of Nablous, near the well 
of Jacob.; gold and silver thread from Mount Lebanon. Keffie, 
the Bedouin handkerchiefs, from Mecca, and fabrics of delicate 
device from Damascus blend their charm with the Anadolian 
carpets of gorgeous tissue. The fruits of Hermes hang beyond 
—dried fruits and blades from Celo Syria — pistachios from 
Aleppo, and over them strange Persian rugs. The eye feasts 
upon splendor. The wares are often clumsy, inconvenient, and 
unshapely. The coarsest linen is embroidered with the finest 
gold. It is a banquet of the crude elements of beauty unrefined 
by taste. It is the pure pigment inworked into the picture. 
But the contemplation of these articles, of name and association 
so alluring, and the calm curiosity of the soft eyes that watch 
you in the dimness of the bazaar, gradually soothe your mind 
like sleep, and you sit by the merchant in pleasant reverie. You 
buy as long and as much as you can. Have rhymes, and colors, 
and fancies, prices? The courteous merchant asks fabulous 
sums for his wares, and you courteously offer one-tenth or 
twentieth of his demand. He looks grieved, and smokes. You 
smoke and look resigned. “Have the Howadji reflected that 
this delicate fabric (it is coarse crash) comes from. Bagdad, upon 
camels, over the desert?” They have, indeed, meditated that 
fact. “Are these opulent strangers aware that the sums they 
mention would plunge an unhappy merchant into irretrievable 
ruin?” The thought severs the heart-strings of the opu- 
lent strangers. But are their resources rivers, whose sands 
are gold ?— And the soft-eyed Arab boy is dispatched for fresh 
coffee. We wear away the day in this delightful traffic. It has 
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been a rhetorical tilt. We have talked, and lived, and bought 
poetry, and at twilight our treasures follow us to the hotel. We 
discover that we have procured Oriental garments that we can- 
not wear, which are probably second-hand, and impart a peculiar 
odor, making us wonder how the plague smells. We have 
various beautiful caps, that heat our heads—choice Turkish 
slippers that tumble us down stairs— Damascus blades that 
break with a little bending — spices and odors of blessed Araby 
that we surreptitiously eject at back-windows —and gold- 
threaded napkins of Arabian linen, that let our fingers through 
in the using. Yet for these Oriental luxuries have we not paid 
more than a dozen times their value ; and when, after a surfeit 
of sentiment, did poets ever awake without the headache ?’ 

The shopman does not find it needful to close or lock his 
shutters, except at night. If he finds it necessary to leave his 
wares for any length of time during the day, he either hangs a 
net before his shop, or he relies upon the kind watchfulness of 
his opposite neighbor. 

The most trifling purchase is never concluded without a long 
strife of words; and the initiated traveller, after selecting the 
article he wishes to buy, lights his pipe, seats himself comfortably, 
and begins the altercation, which he knows is to continue at least 
half-an-hour before the bargain is made. The peasants often 
say, when asked the price of something, ‘Receive it as a 
present’; not at all, however, expecting their words to be taken 
literally. This answer is said to have become a common form of 
- speech, with the view of avoiding the effect of an evil eye. 

Miss Harriet Martineau, in her interesting book on ‘ Eastern 
Life’, says that the mere spectacle of the streets in Cairo becomes 
more bewitching every day. She thus describes the donkey-ride 
of herself and party through these wonderful, romantic streets :— 
‘The little rogues of donkey-boys were always ready and eager, 
close by the hotel, hustling each other to get the preference, one 
displaying his English with “God save the Queen ros bif”; 
another smiling amiably in one’s face, and others kicking and 
cuffing, as people who had a prior right and must relieve us of 
encroachers. Then off we went briskly through the Ezbekeeyah, 
under the acacias, past the water-carriers, with their full skins on 
27 
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their left shoulder and the left hand holding the orifice of the 
neck, from which they could squirt water into the road, or 
quietly fill a jar at pleasure; past the silent, smoking party, with 
their long chibouques or serpentine nargeelehs; past the barber, 
shaving the head of a man kneeling and resting his crown in the 
barber’s lap; past the veiled woman with her tray of bread — 
thin, round cakes; past the red and white striped mosque, where 
we looked up to the gallery of the minaret, in hope of the 
muezzin coming out to call the men to prayer ; past a handsome 
house or two, with its rich lattices, its elaborate gateway, and its 
shade of trees in front, or of shrubs within the court, of which 
we night obtain a tempting. glimpse; past Shepherd’s Hotel, 
where English gentlemen might be seen going in and out, or 
chatting before the door; past a row of artisan dwellings, where 
the joiner, the weaver, and the maker of slippers were at work 
with their Oriental tools, and in their graceful Oriental postures ; 
and then into the bazaars’. Again, she says:—‘ My own im- 
pression is that Cairo is as like as possible to the picture in the 
Arabian Nights ; so that, of all the cities I. have ever seen, it is 
the one which may be most easily imagined at a distance—in a 
superficial way — provided the notions of a mosque, a bazaar, 
and an Eastern house are once obtained from pictures. The one 
unimaginable circumstance is the atmosphere. No conception of 
the light, shade, and color can be conveyed; and they are an 
hourly surprise to the stranger in Cairo to the last’. 

There are numerous public fountains in Cairo, which are sup- 
ported for the benefit of the poor. They have generally been 
erected by benevolent individuals, and are kept in order by a 
public officer employed for the purpose. Some of these ‘ Sebeels’, 
as they are called, are simply pipes projecting from the wall of a 
building into the street, where the thirsty crowd may apply their 
mouths and be refreshed; others are very tasteful and elegant, 
with rows of bright cups, which are filled with water by an em- 
ployee of the government, who stands ready to offer the reviving 
drink to any who may wish to enjoy it. 

The Egyptians are taught by their religion to be benevolent 
and charitable ; not alone inspired by disinterested love for their 
neighbor and their God, but by the expectation of future re- 
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wards for their good deeds upon earth. Their benevolence is 
strikingly shown in their humanity to animals. A large public 
garden was bequeathed by the Sultén Ez-Zahir Beybars for the 
benefit of cats. It is called ‘ gheyt el-kuttah’, or the garden of 
the cat; and here a great number of homeless cats are fed at the 
expense of the Kadee. In the mummy pits at Memphis there 
are underground chambers consecrated to the gods, and destined 
for the burial of cats. Strata of these animals, swathed like the 
human body, lie buried here. Miss Martineau says, ‘The 
feline population of a whole continent for ages would be required, 
it seems, to fill these pits ’. 

The sable feeling of the Egyptian prev enta the destruction 
of animal life unless for food or necessity. Hence, although the 
dog is considered by them so unclean that the Shfe’es hold them- 
selves polluted by the touch of his nose, and if any part of their 
clothes come into such contact, the part so contaminated must be 
washed seven times in cold water and once in clean earth, yet the 
obnoxious animal is never wantonly killed. It is a curious and 
not uncommon circumstance to see an Egyptian gathering to- 
gether the loose folds of his robes to prevent the unhallowed 
touch of a dog, and at the same time throwing him a piece of 
bread. Each street is supplied with troughs which are daily 
filled with water for these animals. Few of them have masters, 
but they go about in packs, having a certain sort of individuality 
and organization of their own ; each pack belongs to, and is sup- 
ported by, a separate district, from which they chase away, or 
severely punish, any interloper who ventures out of his own beat. 
The city dogs are partially tame, and skulk away at the approach 
of men, as if conscious of their own ill-repute. But the dogs of 
the desert partake more of the nature of wild beasts. They have 
long, wolfish heads, hairless bodies, large sharp teeth, and blaz- 
ing yellow eyes. They sleep in the day, and prowl about at 
night in search of prey ; they are particularly dangerous foes for 
a man to encounter, as they always hunt in packs, being as 
cowardly as they are ferocious. 

Very surprising accounts are given by travellers of a certain 
class of darweeshes in Egypt, who obtain their livelihood as 
serpent-charmers. These men profess to ascertain the presence 
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of the reptiles without ocular perception, and to attract them to 
themselves by the fascination of voice and will. Mr. Lane says 
that he has known the Saadee darweeshes perform this feat in 
the full light of day, surrounded by spectators, after being 
searched beforehand by incredulous persons, and even stripped 
naked, yet with complete success. He goes on to say :—‘ The 
darweesh assumes an air of mystery, strikes the walls with a 
short palm-stick, whistles, makes a clucking noise with his 
tongue, and spits upon the ground; and generally says, “I 
adjure you by God if ye be above, or if ye be below, that ye 
come forth; I adjure you by the Most Great Name, if ye be 
obedient, come forth ; and if ye be disobedient, die! die! die!” 
The serpent is generally dislodged by his stick, from a fissure in 
the wall, or drops from the ceiling of the room’. 

In the story of ‘Askaros Kassis’, by Edwin de Leon, we 
have a graphic picture of the Egyptian serpent, while in the act 
of charming, and then, in his turn, being charmed. As we ex- 
pect to quote from this book again, we will remind the reader, 
in passing, that the sketches of modern Egyptian life and 
customs, given by de Leon, may be considered of standard 
‘authority, as he was himself a resident of Egypt for many years, 
in the capacity of U.S. Consul. 

The following extract describes a young English girl while 
under the influence of snake-fascination :—‘ She stood immovable, 
as though from terror, trembling in every limb, her lips parted, 
and her blue eyes —a strange mixture of fascination and horror 
in their staring orbs — fixed upon a point in the shrubbery just 
before her. At the sound of her shriek, Askaros, who was a 
few steps in advance, leading the way, turned suddenly round ; 
and his gaze, following hers, was instantly riveted on the same 


object, with somewhat the same fascination. From the midst - 


of a thick clump of shrubs, at the foot of a huge palm, gleamed 
forth what seemed two living coals; and beneath it — coiled in 
a huge bulk, like the cordage of a mighty ship— fold above 
fold, sinuous, undulating, writhed the knotted convolutions of a 
slimy serpent! 

‘The eye of Askaros bent upon the burning spots that made a 
gleam in the dusky shade of the shrubs, till he could distinguish 
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the erect head of the monster — its forked tongue’moving rapidly 
backward and forward in its poisonous jaws— while from the 
greenish eyes, full of evil fire, sparks seemed to scintillate. 

‘Then glancing from the grim terror to the maiden, the heart 
of the young Egyptian stood still, the hair bristled on his head, 
and the blood in his veins seemed to freeze; for that wondrous 
influence which the serpent-eye exercises over man, bird, or 
beast — commonly known as fascination, which science may 
deride; but experience has confirmed by testimony of many men 
in many lands— had wrought its strange spell over her gentle 
spirit. Her first impulse of terror and flight had not only been 
arrested, but changed into apparently different sentiments ; and 
repulsion and horror had been succeeded by what seemed attrac- 
tion — even pleasure. 

‘Her sudden flight was checked, changed into an attitude of 
eager expectation — her body bent forward —her lips apart — 
her hand placed to her ear —a yearning interest manifested in 
each strained feature of her speaking face. Still her large blue 
eyes, the pupils unnaturally dilated, strained into the cope; and 
she stood there, under the sombre shadow of the palm, the living 
embodiment of that exquisite creation of the chisel that has made 
its sculptor’s fame — the listening Nydia of Pompeii. 

‘Her parted lips moved slightly, and her hand raised itself 
with a languid motion. ‘ Hush”, she murmured as one speak- 
ing in a dream, “ Do not break that heavenly music. It sounds 
like the songs of angels!” 

‘Then a hoarse, hissing whisper grated through the clenched 
teeth of the Egyptian, who stirred not hand nr foot, but with a 
single glance warned back the astonished group, who were about 
pressing forward. 

‘“Stir not! speak not! if you love her. It is the cobra-di- 
capello! They only strike when angered — movement will be 
Gent” 2... a os Moments, that seemed hours, passed. Twice 
the cobra raised his flattened héad, projected the ominous cowl 
over his red eyes, braced his stiffening coils, and seemed preparing 
for his arrowy spring. Then twice the Copt, bracing every 
muscle, seemed ready to launch himself between the monster and 
his prey. 
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‘ But twice the serpent lowered his head and relaxed his coil ; 
and twice a deep gasp from the overburdened breast of the man 
proved one peril past — one strain over. The rest of the group, 
stupefied by the peril, and sure that the Egyptian knew best 
what the fearful situation required, implicitly obeyed his 
warning. 

‘Suddenly, while all remained in this horrible suspense, there 
sounded from the other side of the wall the low, wailing notes of 
the Egyptian reed-flute, followed by a peculiar call. As the 
Copt caught the sound, his face brightened, and he breathed the 
deep sigh of relief, for he recognized the call of the serpent- 
charmer, so well known in the East. The cobra seemed to hear 
it too. Through his vast and sinuous bulk there seemed to run 
a shuddering thrill. His uplifted crest sank; his huge folds 
sullenly and reluctantly unwound, and turning his head in the 
direction of the sound, he stretched his full length over the in- 
tervening sward. A second and shriller blast of the flute, fol- 
lowed py a louder call, broke through the dead stillness, and 
then the serpent slowly twisted round its gross body, and, with a 
gliding motion, dragged it off in the opposite direction — its 
course indicated by the waving of the shrubbery as its slimy 
folds.worked through it with a rustling sound’. 

The wonderful power possessed by the serpent-charmers of 
Egypt has never been satisfactorily explained ; although there 
may be, and doubtless is, much trickery about their performances, 
yet the most accurate travellers are inclined to believe that the 
darweeshes are actually acquainted with some physical means of 
discovering the presence of serpents without seeing them, and of 
attracting them from their hiding-places. Magicians, or per- 
formers of sleight-of-hand tricks, are very numerous in Cairo, but 
their performances very much resemble those seen in our own 
land ; but the darweeshes who charm, and, only a few years‘ago, 
ate the flesh of live serpents, are quite unlike the sorcerers seen 
in other countries. A few years since the Sheikh forbade the 
latter disgusting practice, declaring it to be contrary to their re- 
ligion, which includes serpents among the creatures unfit to be 
eaten. Mr. Lane tells us that serpents and scorpions were eaten 
by the Saadee darweeshes—during his first visit to Egypt. He 
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says :—‘ Whenever a Saadee ate the flesh of a live serpent, he was, 
or affected to be, excited by a kind of frenzy. He pressed very 
hard with the end of his thumb upon the reptile’s back, as he 
grasped it at a point about two inches from the head; and all 
that he ate of it was the head and the part between it and the 
point where his thumb pressed, of which he made three or four 
mouthfuls: the rest he threw away ’. 

The dreamy delights of Egyptian life are very much increased 
by the constant use of the pipe. Coffee, tobacco, hemp, and 
opium take the place of wine, the interdiction of which is one of 
the most important laws in the code of El-Islam. It is well 
known that the use of the small leaves of hemp, for the purpose 
of exhilaration, is of very ancient date; the custom continues 
over India and all the East, under the name of ‘bang’. Hero- 
dotus, as quoted by Lane, says that the Scythians had a custom 
of burning this plant during their religious ceremonies, and that 
the bystanders often became intoxicated with the fumes. We 
learn from the same authority, that the term hhash-sha-’sh, 
which signifies a smoker or eater of hemp, is an appellation of 
obloquy, and that the plural ‘ hashshasheen’, is the origin of our 
word ‘assassin’; ‘a name’, he tells us, ‘ first applied to Arab 
warriors in Syria, in the time of the Crusades, who made use of 
intoxicating and soporific drugs in order to render their enemies 
insensible’, 

The Egyptian always offers a pipe to his guest, with a cup of 
coffe¢, which is said to be much more delicious than the best to 
be had in America; and travellers give to the Egyptian para- 
phernalia for smoking as decided a preference as to their coffee, 
Great taste and skill are shown in the pipes — the amber mouth- 
pieces being often decorated with precious stones. The nargileh 
are sometimes made of silver and gold, the bowls containing rose- 
water, with flexible tubes, varying in length from three to ten 
feet. 

De Leon gives a curious and interesting account of a dinner 
given by a Copt and his son to a party of English. The gen- 
tlemen of the party were presented to the old man, who received 
them with Oriental grace and dignity. ‘Pipes and coffee were 
immediately brought in by the attendants, and furnished a 
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pleasant substitute for conversation — the son of the East consid- 
ering it respectful to remain silent in his father’s presence, and 
the father being unable to converse except through an interpreter. 

‘Then the whole party puffed vigorously at nargileh or 
chiboque, exchanging but a few words, and in low tones, Then 
the attendants came in, bearing trays, on which were sweetmeats 
in a large saucer; each guest took up one of the many spoons 
on the tray, dipped it into the saucer, took a mouthful of the 
confiture, then laid down the spoon. Glasses of sherbet, lemonade, 
and different colored liquids were also proffered from time to 
time, as’ were fingars, or egg-shell cups, of delicious Mocha 
coffee’. 

Meanwhile the women of the party are waiting the announce- 
ment of dinner in an apartment of the Hareem, furnished in all 
the luxuriousness of Oriental taste. ‘There were several female 
servants, black and coffee-colored, standing in respectful postures 
and absolute silence around the room, and one of these now ap- 
proaching El Warda, informed her that the dinner awaited only 
the coming of the ladies. 

‘Passing down the steps, and turning into a small but lofty 
apartment adjoining the great saloon of reception, they found 
the party already awaiting them, and the ceremony of a dinner 
a la Twrque commenced. But as there was no table visible, nor 
any preparation for dining, our travellers were greatly mystified. 

‘In the centre of the room, however, was a large souffra, or 
stand, around which were ranged cushions to the number of their 
party. . . . Being seated, a slave passed noiselessly around, dis- 
tributing rich damask napkins with gold borders, which each 
guest, following the example of his host, gravely tucked, bib- 
like, around his neck. Then two other slaves followed, one 
bearing a large silver basin with perforated bottom and a reser- 
voir beneath, and carrying on his arm a very soft and fleecy 
Turkish towel; the other holding a large silver pitcher of fresh 
water. 

‘Instructed what to do, E first held out her hands over the 
basin while the slave poured water over them—the Easterns, 
with a refinement of cleanliness we might well imitate, always 
washing hands and face in running water. Then, when she had 
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dried her hands upon the towel, the slave sprinkled a few drops 
of rose-water, or other delicate perfume, over them. The same 
zeremony was gone through by all the party ; and then and there 
the slave deposited a large silver tray upon the soufra round 
which the guests sat. This was the soup, which was served in little 
bowls; a large, round, and flat piece of bread being also placed 
before each guest, like a plate. The soup finished, the next dish 
was brought in. 

‘“ Behold your dinner!” said the host. 

‘The guests looked, but their faces lengthened perceptibly, for 
this dish was only a young lamb, roasted whole. 

‘Neatly turning up his right sleeve, the master of the house, 
with his thumb and finger, tore deftly off large flakes of the 
flesh, and deposited them upon the pieces of bread before each 
guest, that being the only plate furnished ; and for knife and 
fork, only those that Nature had provided for the primitive 
man. The lamb was roasted with pistachio-nuts, and was tender 
and delicious in flavor. It struck the strangers with wonder to 
see how skilfully and how gracefully the old man managed this 
peculiar carving, and how daintily he selected the best tid-bits 
for his neighbors. But what astonished them still more was the 
perfect cleanliness with which the Egyptians ate, while the 
Europeans presented greasy faces, and greasy fingers too, 

‘Upon tearing open the lamb, by seizing his two fore-legs, the 
opening disclosed a roasted turkey; tearing open the turkey, 
behold a roasted fowl ; and within the fowl a pigeon was dis- 
covered! Then the guests supposed the tale was told. But no! 
Within the pigeon was an egg in the shell. Surely it is over 
now, thought the guests. But fresh surprise awaited them, for 
on breaking the egg, in the very centre was a ring, of the rich 
uncut ruby, more prized in Egypt than the diamond. This, 
with courtly grace, the venerable host proceeded to place upon 
the finger of E , despite her protestations and reluctance at 
accepting a gift she knew to be of such great value. But 
Askaros having assured her his father would feel both hurt and 
offended if she persisted in her refusal, she felt compelled to ac- 
cept the princely offering. 

‘A brief pause ensued, after these labors of the table, before 
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the second course —consisting of an infinite variety of made 
dishes, cooked with a skill and cunning that astonished the 
strangers — succeeded. Then came sweets and ices. 

‘The banquet was concluded by the appearance of the head 
cook, bearing in his arms a great palace in confectionery, which, 
as a work of art, rivalled anything they had seen before — the 
Orientals being as perfect in their manufacture of such things as 
even the best French chefs. ’ 

‘At a sign from his master, a slave handed E a long 
willow wand ; she took it, and prompted by Askaros (son of the 
host), struck smartly one of the towers of the castle of confec- 
tionery. It fell in fragments, but the girl started back in alarm, 
for something living struggled out from those fragments, with a 
whirring of wings, and a snow-white bird rose into the air above 
their heads. Circling around the table, it hovered over them, 
and finally settled down on the left shoulder of E , pressing 
its soft head caressingly against her cheek. She saw it was a 
beautiful carrier-dove, and commenced to fondle it and smooth 
its ruffled plumes. But the bird seemed restless, and pecked at 
her gently with his beak, as though impatient, and seeking to 
attract her attention. 

‘“ He brings a message from the Genii”, said Askaros ; “ if 
you wish to find it, detach the ribbon from his neck.” 

‘The girl obeyed, and when the ribbon was detached, she 
drew by it, from under the carrier’s wing, a small silken bag. 
Opening this, she saw a scroll of* white satin, with Arab charac- 
ters emblazoned upon it in gilded letters. 

‘“Translate it for me”, she cried; and Askaros repeated : 








“This house and all it contains is yours. Salaam Aleikoum! ' 


(Peace be with you!) Search again into the bag, there may be 
something more.” 

‘As she plunged her fingers into it, they encountered a hard 
substance, and, drawing them out, she saw what resembled two 
lockets of gold. On the back of each, in a circlet of precious 
stones, were traced Arabic letters, set in the front of each a dull 
yellow stone, not unlike an amethyst, but more cloudy and less 
brilliant. 

‘“ The Arabic letters”, said Askaros, “are, your name and 
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your aunt’s. These are amulets to be worn over the heart 
as a protection against the evil eye—the stones come from 
Mecca. This is a Turkish superstition, and yet I regret to say 
that most of the native Christians, and even many of the foreigners 
who have been long here, believe in it. Will your aunt and 
yourself condescend to accept them, in my father’s name, as 
souvenirs of the honor you have done him by this visit of 
to-day?” ... 

‘“Tell me one thing”, said E——, “how came the bird to 
perch on my shoulder, in preference to another’s ?” 

‘“ Nothing more simple”, responded the young man. “ He 
was trained to perch on El Warda’s, and a small red ribbon, 
which you will now see pinned on yours, was his lure where to 
perch. El Warda left her cushion by your side, not to confuse 
Se” ses 

‘The slaves now approached once more with basin and goblet, 
and the same ceremony of bathing in running water, which had 
prefaced the dinner, closed it. 

‘Then the head of the household gravely rose, his flowing 
robes and long white beard giving him the dignity of a patriarch, 
and, extending his hands, asked a blessing in Arabic for all 
around the board. 

‘Then all his guests rose also, the female portion reiiscending 
to the upper apartments, where sherbet and coffee were served ; 
the men reclining at ease on the luxurious divans, and inhaling 
the fragrant latakia, or strongef tumbac of Persia, from chiboque 
and nargileh — the latter made of silver inlaid with gold, in rich 
arabesque of fruit and foliage traced upon the stands’. 

When an Egyptian youth wishes to obtain a wife, he employs 
a Khét’beh, or match-maker —a woman whose regular business 
it is to render such important services. If the young man has a 
mother or other female relatives, they usually accompany the 
Khétbeh to the different hareems, until they see a young woman 
of whom they approve; they then state their wishes, and if the 
proposed match be not disagreeable to the woman or her friends, 
they proceed at once to make practical inquiries concerning the 
amount of property and jewels owned by the intended bride. 
This information gained, they at once report the news to the ex- 
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pectant youth. If satisfied, he gives a present to the Khdtbeh, 
who again visits the family of the intended bride, to whom 
she gives an exaggerated account of the young man’s perfections. 
For instance, Lane tells us, ‘she will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and of whose disposition 
she knows nothing, “ My daughter, the youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, graceful, elegant, beardless, has plenty of 
money, dresses handsomely, is fond of delicacies,-but cannot 
enjoy his luxuries alone; he wants you as his companion; he 
will give you everything that money can procure; he is a stayer- 
at-home, and will spend his whole time with you, caressing and 
fondling you”.’ 

After the conclusion of the marriage contract, the bridegroom 
waits for his bride about eight or ten days, sending her mean- 
while presents of fruit, sweetmeats, and often a handsome shawl, 
or some costly present. The most fortunate days for the bride 
to enter her new home are Sunday and Thursday. The bridal 
procession is usually headed by a band of musicians, who dis- 
course the rudest and most discordant sounds. The bride walks 
under a canopy of gay-colored silk; she is generally covered 
from head to foot with a red cashmere shawl, fastened over the 
head with diamonds and emeralds. She is surrounded by her 
female relatives, who are likewise under the canopy ; and if the 
weather is warm, one of them walking backwards, is constantly 
employed in fanning her with a large fan of ostrich feathers. 
The procession moves very slowly, and is usually not accom- 
plished in less than two or three hours. 

The most singular ceremonies attending this display are cer- 
tain feats of strength aud skill, performed by men of the poorer 
class, for the amus<ment of the spectators, and for the sake of 
the remuneration which is always bestowed. ‘One of the most 
common feats witnessed on such an occasion’, says Lane, ‘is the 
performance of a laborious task by a water-carrier, termed a 
“ keiyim”, who, for the sake of a present, and this empty title, 
carries a water-skin filled with sand and water, of greater 


weight, and for a longer period, than any of his brethren will © 


venture to do; and this he must accomplish without ever sitting 
down, except in a crouching position, to rest. In the case of a 
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bridal procession which I lately witnessed, the keiyim began to 
carry his burden, a skin of sand and water weighing about two 
hundred pounds, at sunset of the preceding day ; bore it the 
whole night, and the ensuing day, before and during the proces- 
sion, and continued to do so till sunset’. 

The same authority relates still more remarkable exploits, 
which were performed on a similar occasion. ‘ When the seyyid 
’Omar, the Nakeeb el-Ashraf (or chief descendant of the prophet), 
who was the main instrument of advancing Mohammed ’Alee to 
the dignity of Basha of Egypt, married a daughter, about forty- 
five years since, there walked before the procession a young man 
who had made an incision in his abdomen, and drawn out a 
large portion of his intestines, which he carried before him in a 
silver tray. After the procession he restored them to their 
proper place, and remained in bed many days before he recovered 
from the effects of this foolish and disgusting act. Another man, 
on the same occasion, ran a sword through his arm, before the 
crowding spectators, and then bound over the wound without 
withdrawing the sword, several handkerchiefs, which were soaked 
with the blood’. 

The Egyptian is allowed by the law to have four wives, but 
he rarely avails himself of the privilege. Although polygamy 
is uncommon, there are few men in Cairo who have not divorced 
one or more wives. The husband may, from fickleness or cap- 
rice, whenever he chooses, say to his wife, ‘Thou art divorced’, 
and she is straightway compelled to return to her parents or 
friends. 

The hopeless misery of the life 9f women in a hareem is 
strikingly given by Harriet Martineau in her book on Eastern 
Life. She says:—‘ The difficulty is to get away when one is 
visiting a hareem. The poor ladies cannot conceive of one’s 
having anything to do; and the only reason they can under- 
stand for the interview coming to an end is the arrival of sun- 
set, after which it would, they think, be improper for any 
woman to be abroad. And the amusement to them of such a 
visit is so great that they protract it to the utmost, even in such 
a case as ours to-day, when all intercourse was conducted by 
dumb show. It is certainly very tiresome; and the only wonder 
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is that the hostesses can like it. To sit hour after hour on the 
deewan, without any exchange of ideas, having our clothes ex- 
amined, and being plied with successive cups of coffee and 
sherbet, and pipes, and being gazed at by a half-circle of girls in 
brocade and shawls, and made to sit down again as soon as one 
attempts to rise, is as wearisome an experience as one meets with 
in foreign lands. The.weariness of heart is, however, the worst 
part of it. I noted all the faces well during our constrained 
stay, and I saw no trace of mind in any one, except in the 
homely one-eyed old lady. All the younger ones were dull, 
soulless, brutish, or peevish ’. 

The vice of idleness alone, even though it be princely, bears a 
curse along with it. An old divine has truly said that the 
human heart is like a mill-stone; if you put wheat under it, it 
grinds the wheat into flour; if you put no wheat, it grinds. on, 
but then ’tis itself it wears away. 

The women of the lower orders are not cursed with too much 
leisure. Many of them are condemned to greater drudgery than 
the men. When a poor woman goes out with her husband she 
usually walks behind him, carrying any burden which may have 
to be borne, excepting, perhaps, his pipe or stick. 

There are many singular customs observed in Egypt, not only 
on the occasion of a ceremonious visit, but in casual meetings of 
acquaintances. We are told that when a man happens to 
sneeze, he says, ‘Praise be to God!’ and each person present, 
excepting servants, says, ‘God have mercy upon you!’ to which 
he again replies, ‘God guide us and you’. When a man yawns, 
he puts the back of his left hand to his mouth, and then says, 
‘I seek refuge with God from Satan the accursed’; for it is 
believed that the devil seizes every opportunity to leap into a 
gaping mouth. If an Egyptian commits a breach of good man- 
ners he asks the pardon of God, rather than of the present 
company, and says, ‘I beg pardon of God, the Great’. 

The right hand and foot are honored above the left, and the 
right foot should always be the first to be placed over the 
threshold of a door. The Egyptians are very courteous to one 
another; and it is quite uncommon in the middle and higher 
ranks of society to hear a man say anything offensive to the 
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feelings of another, and the most profligate never dare to utter 
an expression which might cast ridicule on sincere religion. 

Acquaintances, and even strangers, often address one another 
as relations, in such terms as ‘ Father’, ‘Son’, ‘Paternal Uncle’, 
‘Son of my Paternal Uncle’, ‘Brother’, Sister’, &c. True 
courtesy, so happily defined by Dr. Witherspoon as ‘real kind- 
ness, kindly expressed ’, is quite as common among the Muslims 
of Egypt as among the Christians of our own land; it is more 
frequently seen in.the Egyptian peasant’s hut than in the houses 
of our nouveaux riches. 

The Egyptians are a very superstitious people, some of their 
superstitions being incorporated into their religion. They stand 
in great awe of the good and evil Genii, who are supposed to 
dwell in a chain of mountains called ‘ Kaf’, which are believed 
to encompass the whole earth. It is a custom of the people, 
when pouring water on the ground, to exclaim ‘Destoor’; that is, 
to ask pardon of any genii who may chance to be there. It is 
generally supposed that whirlwinds of sand or dust are caused 
by the flight of these beings, and when an Egyptian sees such 
clouds approaching him, he utters a charm to avert the evil in- 
fluence; some of them exclaim, ‘Iron, thou unlucky!’ as genii 
are thought to have a dread of that metal ; others think to drive 
away the monster by exclaiming ‘God is most great!’ ‘ Falling 
stars’, as we call them, are thought by the Egyptians to be darts 
thrown by God at the evil genii. These beings are usually 
called ‘ Efreets’, and the ghosts of dead persons are also called 
by this name; they are supposed to inhabit tombs and the dark 
recesses of temples. Mr. Lane says that he found it impossible 
to persuade his servant to enter the Great Pyramid with him, 
because he was so firmly convinced of this idea, Many of the 
Egyptians believe that the Pyramids were erected by these 
spirits, considering it impossible that they could have been the 
work of human hands. : 

It is a common custom in Cairo to hang an aloe-plant over the 
door of a newly-built house, in order to insyre long and happy 
lives to its inmates. They think that the Prophet visits the 
house where this plant is suspended, and leaves his blessing 
there. 
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In Egypt, as in other countries, some of the days of the week 
are considered fortunate, and others unfortunate. Friday is 
blessed above all other days with them, as it is their Sabbath, 
while Saturday is the most unlucky; it is, indeed, thought 
wrong by most Egyptians to begin a journey, to shave, or cut 
the nails, on this ill-starred day. 

‘Darweeshes ’ are certain religious orders in Egypt, who live 
upon alms, and are regarded with great respect, not only for 
their sanctity, but for their power to work miracles. .One of 
these orders— the ‘Owlad ’Ilwan’— pretend to thrust iron spikes 
into their eyes and bodies without sustaining any injury. Mr. 
Lane says:—‘I am told that it was a common practice for a 
darweesh of this order to hollow out a piece of the trunk of a 
palm-tree, fill it with rags soaked with oil and tar, then set fire 
to these contents, and carry the burning mass under his arm, in 
a religious procession (wearing only drawers) ; the flames curling 
over his bare chest, back, and head, and apparently doing him 
no injury’. The most remarkable of their performances is that 
which takes place aynually in one of their religious festivals. 
It is called the ‘ Déseh’ or Treading, and consists in the Sheikh’s 
riding over the bodies of a number of living men, who prostrate 
themselves upon the ground, side by side, their backs upward, 
and their arms placed beneath their foreheads. The men who 
submit to this test are thus supposed to obtain a remission of 
their sins ; and if any one is killed or injured during the per- 
formance of the miracle, it is a sure sign of the displeasure of 
Allah. Mr. Lane, who witnessed the spectacle, says that ‘ not 
one of the men thus trampled upon by the horse seemed to be 
hurt; but each, the moment that the animal had passed over 
him, jumped up and followed the Sheikh’. Some writers attri- 
bute this insensibility to the artificial aid of drugs; even the 
Sheikh himself having recourse to the benumbing effects of 
opium, his rigid creed not being sufficient to still entirely the 
kindly impulses of his heart. 

De Leon gives the following account of this appalling proces- 
sion :—‘ This was the strange scene they saw, to which earth can 
offer no parallel. In the open space below was packed a dense 
crowd of people, of all classes and conditions, from the Bey or 
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Pasha, on a splendid Arab charger, with crimson velvet saddle 
and housings, and jewelled head-stall, to the respectable mer- 
chant, decently clad; thence lower down to the half-naked 
Fellah in blue shirt, or totally naked Santon or Fakeer, half- 
crazed with fanatical frenzy or self-imposed privation. 

‘Under the trees of the Ezbekiah might be seen the adroit 
Eastern jugglers plying their trade, and exhibiting wonderful 
feats in the upen air. Dancing-girls and singing-girls also were 
posturing and screaming to excited audiences; for all the police 
rules are relaxed, and all is license on the day of the Déseh. 

‘Snake-charmers were also there, who not only played with 
huge cobras, in the midst of a circle ranged at respectful distance 
around, but bit and tore with their teeth pieces out of the 
writhing reptiles, which they seemed to swallow, almost mad- 
dening under the effects of their poisonous meal. 

‘Other jugglers there were: swordsmen, who not only went 
through the sword-exercise and mimic gladiatorial conflicts, but 
thrust knives and swords through different parts of their own 
naked bodies and cheeks, until they were skewered with them ; 
but no drop of blood flowed, yet the illusion of the trick was 
perfect . . . It was as confused a bedlam of sounds as of sights ; 
but suddenly silence fell on the noisy, wrangling crowd ; a still- 
ness so sudden and so deep that any single voice could have been 
distinctly heard, and all eyes were strained toward the. open gate, 
through which was now borne on the breeze the dull muffled 
sound of the darabuka, or fish-skin drum, announcing the ap- 
proach of the returaing pilgrims. 

‘They had not long to wait, for soon there passed under the 
arch- of the gate the sacred camel, white as snow, and richly 
caparisoned, with a kind of turret on his back, in which were 
the holy carpet and the sacred palm-branches — the mahmah., 

‘Then followed a long succession of camels and horses, with 
men mounted upon them, and on foot the Hadjis, or pilgrims, 
made holy by their visit to the sacred city of Mecca, purified by 
prayer, and absolved from earthly sins by that pilgrimage. 

‘Then came riding on a strong white horse a large heavy 
man with a stolid face, richly dressed, on whom all eyes centered, 
for he was a Sheikh, who was to ride that horse over a lane of 
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living bodies, from the gate to a distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards. 

‘There was a movement in the crowd, and a lane was quickly 
formed, as if by magic, in the very midst of that mass of hu- 
manity, apparently so compactly jammed and wedged together 
but a moment before, that it seemed impossible to make space 
for a child to pass between them. A living wall was promptly 
formed on each side of this new lane, composed of the dusky 
bodies of the spectators, who stood back, leaving space enough 
for a man to lie at length across the road. Very soon that 
strange living pavement was laid down by men who took the 
bodies and ranged them, like logs, side by side, on the path thus 
made, the head of one alternating with the feet of the other, and 
the bodies packed down and levelled; so as to present the 
smoothest possible surface, no leg or arm being allowed to display 
itself. Tne men came forward voluntarily, many from the sur- 
rounding crowd, others from the Hadjis, or pilgrims. Most of 
the men looked as though drunk with excitement, or drugged 
with opium, foam hanging from the lips of many, and the eyes 
of most of them dull and bloodshot. 

‘Still this strange work went on. ‘Still the only sound which 
broke the silence was the dull, monotonous beat of the drum. 
Still the Sheikh sat motionless on his white horse, a man on 
either side supporting him on his saddle, in which he swayed 
heavily from side to side, like one half drunk or half asleep. 

‘The preparations seemed now complete, and there was a dead 
pause; then the drum beat faster, and the attendants of the 
Sheikh urged the reluctant horse to take his first step on the 
slippery footing of human bodies, over which his path lay. 

‘The horse, more humane than his rider, recoiled and refused, 
snorting with terror; but the attendants and the crowd forced 
him on, and led by one man dragging at his bridle-reins, scourged 
by another from behind, while two men ran alongside over the 
bodies, supporting the swaying Sheikh in his saddle, the heavy 
horse, shod with iron, bearing the heavy man, commenced his 
terrible journey, passing slowly over the bodies which packed 
the path before him. 

‘Every forward step the horse took he appeared to recoil, 
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throwing back the whole weight on his haunches; but forced 
onward by the attendants, would put down first one forefoot, 
then the other, cautiously, like one treading upon ice. Whether 
his recoil crushed the unfortunate human beings on whom his 
full weight thus was thrown, and on whom his hind feet rested, 
was impossible to be discerned; for the crowd closed in so fast 
behind the feet of the charger, and bore the half-lifeless forms 
so swiftly away, that we could not tell whether any injury were 
done to life or limb by this terrible test. The pride and vanity 
of relatives and friends, too, came thus in aid of this priestly 
juggle; for naturally no one liked it to be said or known that 
the displeasure of Allah had fallen or been visited on one of his 
kindred or friends; so if the men were hurt, their injuries were 
concealed, not revealed. We thought we could detect blood 
mingled with the froth which streaked the lips of some of these 
poor deluded wretches, but whether from excitement or internal 
injuries we could not judge. Others we saw leap up briskly, 
and pass into a circle of congratulating friends, who seemed to 
have made their venture in perfect possession of their faculties ; 
but the great majority seemed to have been drugged so heavily, 
as to be incapable of any active exe: »n of mind or body. 

‘Such was evidently the case with the grand Sheikh himself, 
who, on dismounting in the court-yard of the house after his 
dreadful ride, had to be lifted rather than assisted from his 
horse ; and as he stood erect that the faithful might kiss the hem 
of his sacred robe, or the fat hand that hung down heavily and 
nervously by his side, he rocked and reeled like a drunken man, 
and his eye presented that dead, dull appearance peculiar to the 
opium or hasheesh-eater, when the vision of external objects is 
entirely lost, and both brain and body are in the somnambulist 
condition ’. 

Such are the vain reachings after the favor of Allah among 
these men born on the banks of the Nile. How dark, and how 
hopeless, the condition of man, without a knowledge of God in 
Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto himself! Even in 
Egypt, in which the light of science has shone for so many 
centuries, how gross the idolatry, how mean the superstition, and 
how merciless the worship ! — more like the orgies of hell than 
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the orisons of heaven! But none of their gods,— whether leeks, - 

onions, cats, crocodiles, or their great god Apis,— will ever de- = 

liver them from the appalling depths of ignorance and _ sin, ees 

brutality and misery, into which they have fallen, and in which i 

they have so supinely rested for so many centuries. vd 
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cates them, must be connected with (vt which shows that the 
works in question are as they were when they came from their 
writers, not mutilated so as to involve the destruction of their 
meaning. These points being established, we may then proceed 
to the more specific examination of their substance; whether 
there is evidence in that substance of their credibility and in- 
spiration. In so doing, we inquire, is there that in the character 
of the writers, in the nature of their utterances, and in the cir- 
cumstances under which they gave these books to the world, 
which makes them thoroughly reliable? Do these writers seem 
to possess all the necessary qualifications for their specifically 
assumed office, that of witnesses of certain facts, natural and 
supernatural, in the ministry of their Master, and in the first 
establishment of Christianity. Subsequent to the affirmative 
settlement of these issues, there can be only one other: what 
does the record mean? what is really the substance of its in- 
struction ? ° 

Over these preliminaries, as the intelligent reader is aware, 
the conflict of Christian with Deistical writers has long been waged. 
Nor can it ever be entirely removed from this arena to any 
other. The side which establishes these points as undoubted 
affirmative or negative propositions, wins the victory. There 
will, indeed, be different forms in which, at different times, the 
conflict will be renewed —feints seeming to carry, and sometimes 
really carrying, the contending parties upon distant territory. 
But it will, and must, come back to these positions. The notion, 
for instance, that the ‘battle of the evidences’ must or can be 
fought out in the arena of Geology, or Astronomy, or Ethnology, 
or any other of a physical or metaphysical character, only shows 
that the persons indulging it have never as yet gone into the 
thick of the fight. These may answer as positions for distant 
artillery practice, or for light skirmishing ; but when the tug of 
war comes, it must be over something else — something to which 
these are only introductory. Historical facts, facts denied by 
one side, and asserted by the other, as established by satisfactory 
evidence — evidence in view of which a court of justice would 
not hesitate to take away a man’s personal freedom, his property, 
or even his life. The question comes back to this: were the 
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sacred books of Christianity written by the men whose names 
they bear? Were they written to or for the men to whom they 
were addressed? Were these men — the writers and the readers 
— capable, morally and intellectually capable, of giving, and of 
testing, the evidence as to the facts which these books record ? 
Is there anything in the character and object of these books 
themselves, in their writers, and in the circumstances in which 
they come before the world, which makes their account a credible 
one — which makes even the supernatural portions perfectly 
natural, and which seems indeed to demand their presence. 
Merely as a question of evidence, there must be a final settle- 
ment of these issues. To these all discussion must come, in 
order to find its satisfactory termination. 

It is, therefore, nothing more than a skilful ruse to entice the 
Christian apologist from an impregnable position, or to divert 
the inexperienced student or inquirer from the testimony which 
would satisfy him,— the favorite assertion of a certain class that 
such arguments as those of Paley or Lardner are out of date — 
that while they met the wants of the men of a previous genera- 
tion, they are altogether useless for those of the present day. 
They will be out of date when they are answered; when it is 
shown that the facts which they establish, and the principles 
which they assume, are unfounded. Works of this character 
have a positive as well as a negative value. They not only 
answer objections (the objections of any particular time), but 
apart from these objections, they establish certain great principles 
and confirm certain facts. This positive value remains, even 
though an entirely new set of objections should make their ap- 
pearance. The enemy, in any such case, may be forced to abandon 
his former position, and be made to see that certain movements 
cannot be attempted. The impregnable fortress not only defies 
attack, but also commands all the territory upon which anything 
like a successful movement can be made. Now, does the lapse 
of time change the essential issues in this case, or the relation to 
them of certain great truths and principles? The laws of 
evidence as to facts historical, or moral, are ever the same; be- 
cause the laws of man’s intellectual and moral nature, to which 
such evidence addresses itself, are also ever the same and un- 
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changeable. The sound arguments, or the good historical testi- 
mony, of one generation, has its cogency for all others. 

While, however, such is the case, it is no less true, that the 
very same issues will come up at different periods, in different 
and novel forms. The evidences of Christianity, of course, at 
any such period, are conditioned, as to their form, by prevalent 
tendencies ; by the peculiar modes in which the scepticism or the 
unsatisfied convictions of that period find expression. They 
must, in this manner, meet its characteristic necessities ; whether 
these find their origin in a prevalent defective Christianity, their 
most usual source, or in a positive infidelity. For the most part, 
however, the real task of the Christian apologist, in any such 
period, will be to make manifest that the old arguments have not 
been disposed of, and are as good and applicable as ever; that 
the apparent novelty is not one in reality; that it is as old as 
the argument which exploded it centuries ago; and that when 
confronted with that argument, it is no more tenable in its new 
form than it was under the old, and is as full of difficulty and 
absurdity as ever. One is sometimes surprised in view of these 
reproductions — infidel or Romish fallacies — born and strangled 
over and over again in previous centuries — put forth as genuine 
originals. But it is not really surprising. The authors have 
never read but one side of the controversy ; the absurdity has 
been received and cherished, the refutation is unknown, and 
there is no disposition to heed it. The advocate of truth must 
distinctly recognize that from those but little can be expected in 
the way of conviction. They, or their kind, must go on in the 
future, as they have gone on in the past. To other classes such 
effort must have regard ; the great uncommitted third party, the 
inquiring and unwillingly doubting: those who believe, but do 
not appreciate all the reasons why ; those wishing to believe, 
but not knowing how ; those perplexed by the infidel objection 
or falsehood, and not able clearly to see and expose it ;— to 
all these, the proper argument comes with benefit; but to no 
others. The disciple need not expect to be more successful than 
the Master. Even He, speaking as never man spake, distinctly 
recognized and proclaimed that there were those among His 
hearers upon whom TRUTH could make no impression. To 
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argument, whether old or new, they were perfectly impervious. 
There was the invincible obstacle of a bad heart, by which those 
arguments were immediately neutralized. 

And yet leaving this class out of view, and indeed declining 
to say who belong to it, there is much to be done of a profitable 
nature, for all those other classes, in the department of Christian 
evidences. Specially is it important, in any such effort, to make 
it manifest that the fascinating element of novelty does not per- 
tain to the new scheme or argument of infidelity; and that even 
when the form, in some respects, is new, such is not the case 
with the substance. This, to many minds, has been the peculiar 
charm of the infidel theories of the last three-quarters of a 
century. And it will not be out of place, as introductory to the 
examination of some of the evidences of Christianity, to subject 
some of these modern theories of unbelief to a brief examina- 
tion. That examination will make manifest two facts, of no 
little significance: first, that the great standing arguments of 
Christian writers have not been fairly met and disposed of, but 
evaded ; secondly, that the manifest failure of the opposing 
schemes, successively, has constituted the necessity for those that 
follow, the last of these schemes coming back substantially to 
the position of the Deism of Paine and his followers — one 
which infidelity, for a long time, repudiated. To some of these 
professed novelties, let us give an examination. 

The first of these, confining our view to a certain cycle, has 
been well described by the term naturalistic. Its specialty is its 
treatment of the miraculous portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Inspiration in a certain sense of the word was admitted ; 
although subsequently explained and alluded to in such a 
manner as to bring it within the scope of natural experiences. 
Christianity, it was admitted, is a divine fact. So is any and all 
others, in the sphere of God’s providential operation. The 
Gospel narratives are true histories; and where they speak of 
natural events, demand credence and reception. The only por- 
tions of them requiring special treatment are those which relate 
to the extraordinary works of Jesus and His followers. These 
are to be regarded not as altogether without foundation, but as 
ordinary occurrences understood by the multitude at the time as 
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miraculous ; the New Testament workers and writers kindly ac- 
commodating themselves to these views of their hearers and 
spectators, or at least not correcting them. A person, for in- 
stance, supposed to be in a trance, happened to awake just when 
Jesus approached ; a storm happened to abate at a critital 
moment; a fever-patient recovered health, and a blind man, 
sight, through the force of enthusiastic emotion ; the five thousand 
and the four thousand men fed with bread which some of their 
number had brought with them ; Jesus waded through a shallow 
part of the lake and was supposed to be walking on water. 
Miracles are impossible, and could not have taken place. What, 
therefore, seem to be miracles, receive a natural explanation. 

But this scheme was full of inconsistencies. How any one of 
moral earnestness, or reverence for truth, could for a moment 
have entertained it, passes comprehension. It was based upon a 
mere assumption, the impossibility of miracles; and it involved 
a contradiction. Christianity a supernatural fact with super- 
natural results, evolves that of purely natural agencies! It’ 
received certain books as true histories, and then explained away 
the manifest meanings of their writers: those portions especially 
in view of which the writers and their books obtained acceptance 
and wielded their peculiar influence; and, while imputing the 
highest motives to these writers, and their Master, it undertakes 
to show that in the course which they pursued, and the record 
which they have made, they were thoroughly deceptive and un- 
reliable. Whether the authors of this scheme intelligently 
recognized or not that it constituted an out-and-out rejection of 
Christianity, certainly in it that issue was involved. This, and 
any Christianity worth the name, or deserving of human respect, 
could not stand together. If the one be honest and truthful, the 
other is a fraud and a lie. The points, however, of special in- 
terest in this scheme, as related to our present purpose, are these : 
first, its want of essential novelty ; secondly, its assumption that 
the New Testament record, as to its authenticity, integrity, and 
credibility, has not been established, and is not capable of being 
so established as to include all such explanations. These ex- 
planations themselves are as old as the times of Porphyry ; there 
is no novelty in them. They are such as would be given by any 
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one who refused to accept Christianity as of divine origin. But 
they ignore all the proper evidences of Christianity. These must 
be met and disposed of before any such explanation can be ac- 
cepted or even heard. In other words, it must bé made evident 
that Christianity is only a natural fact, before any purely natural 
explanation of its origin can be offered or accepted. 

Not less applicable are these statements to the scheme which 
followed this, and to a great degree superseded it — the mythical 
hypothesis. This is based upon the same assumption as that of 
the naturalistic theory —the impossibility of miracles. And 
yet it is intended to remove the fatal difficulties pressing upon 
that system. Ignoring the historical evidence upon which the 
books of the New Testament are received in all their parts, as- 
suming that it isa book of human origin, the problem under- 
taken is, to show how it came into existence and received uni- 
versal acceptance ; and this too without intentional deception or 
fraud on the part of the writers. The desired solution was 
found, not, as was distinctly asserted by two of the writers of 
the New Testament, in the intentional effort of intelligent 
observers and actors to record events coming under their own 
cognizance, but in the later spontaneous effort of the Church to 
give outward form to a certain received. ideal of its founder. 
The nuclei of this ideal, so to speak, were certain actual facts 
which really took place during the life and ministry of Jesus ; the 
formation and filling out, and perfect completion of this ideal, 
taking place under a certain prevalent conception of the work 
and person of the Messiah, derived from the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. Messiah, as described in these prophecies, was 
to be such a person; Jesus as Messiah must have been such a 
person ; that the genuine gospels of the first century (and written 
while many of the actors were still living) originated in the 
same manner as did the Apocryphal gospels of the second and 
third centuries, and under the influence of the same kind of 
feelings. ‘Let us’, says he, ‘imagine a youthful community 
honoring its Founder, who had been so unexpectedly and tragically 
snatched from His course; a community burdened with a mass 
of new ideas destined to transform a world; a community of 
Orientals, and for the most part of unlearned men; ina con- 
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dition, moreover, to appropriate and to give expression, not in 
the abstract form of logical conception, but only in that of the 
concrete imagination, as of figures and non-entities. How it 
was that Jesus was accepted as Messiah, and the Christian Church 
attained its existence and dimensions, or how it was that this 
conception of His person and work was never realized in Old 
Testament prophecy before His work was. actually done, this 
theory gives no explanation. We must thus acknowledge that 
under the circumstances what has happened must have happened : 
that is, a series of sacred narratives by means of which the 
stock of new ideas originating with Jesus have been brought 
together ; these being connected with others transferred from an 
earlier period, to fill out, in its several portions, the conception of 
His life. This simple unfolding of the life of Jesus, that He 
came to maturity at Nazareth, suffered Himself to be baptized 
of John in Jordan, gathered His disciples, taught travelling 
through Judea, was specially opposed to the Pharisees, and in- 
vited men to the Messiah’s kingdom ; that He by this Pharisaic 
party was murdered and died on the cross: this framework has 
been enclosed by many additions of pious imagination and re- 
flection ; all the ideas, indeed, concerning their departed Master, 
possessed by the early Christians, having by transmutation woven 
themselves into His biography. The most abundant material 
to such decoration was afforded by the Old Testament; in the 
elements of which the first Christian converts, gathered out of 
the Jewish community, lived and moved. Jesus thus, as the 
greatest prophet, must surpass all which the people of God relate 
of their great Prophet and Lawgiver. Higher things are thus 
imputed to Him than He Himself claimed, or in His life mani- 
fested ; and His first disciples, much more than Himself, were 
the founders of His religion ; a religion first brought out fully, 
in its universal character, by the Apostle Paul, and thus elevated 
by him into a religion for the world. [Strauss. ] 

The substance of which is, that while there are materials of 
history in the gospels, facts which really occurred, there is no 
historic certainty. The facts are mingled with fiction. And as 
miracles are impossible, all accounts of the performance of 
miracles are, of course, included in the fictitious portions. The 
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effort to establish this theory being mainly occupied in endeavor- 
ing to show that the gospels were full of discrepancies not capable 
of reconciliation, and facts not to be anticipated in historical 
records,’ 

But this was a theory full of inconsistencies, and, like the 
naturalistic, it assumed the first great point to be established in 
any such undertaking — the impossibility of miracles. It did 
admit, however, the historic character of some of the books of 
the New Testament, and this admission was immediately seized 
upon by opponents, and used to its confutation. How, for in- 
stance, it was pertinently asked, if Paul’s epistles are genuine, 
some of them written as early as the year 50 or 52, none later 
than 64 or 66, the shortest period within 20 years of the cruci- 
fixion, the longest only 34 or 36, how is it that we find in these 
epistles, the general facts and principles of the gospels assumed 
and argued upon; in others, a system which, according to this 
theory, was spontaneous, and therefore necessarily the gradual 
and extended growth of pious feelings and reflections? Myths 
are the growths of successive generations ; but here are myths 
found within one-third of the term of life, with many men of 
one generation ; these men, too, not in an uncultivated, but in a 
critical age,— an age of stirring events of great physical and in- 
tellectual activity. Allowing an interval of ten years for Saul’s 
conversion, we have another of ten or twelve when his first 
epistle was written, for the spontaneous evolution and construction 
in his mind of the mythical concretion. Similar difficulties were 
connected with the Acts of the Apostles, regarded as a historical 
record. The mythical theory did not go far enough. It ad- 
mitted enough of the historic verity of the New Testament to 
afford a demonstration of its own absurdity and falsehood. 
These admissions must in some manner be recalled. 

Under this pressure, therefore, created by its own inconsistencies, 
there was a further advance in the same school, in what may be 
called the process of destructive criticism. The effort in this to 
get rid not only of the historic verity of the gospels, but also of 


1The reader who has any interest in these details, will find in Ebrard’s 
Gospel History a full discussion of them. Their most remarkable features 
are their intrinsic littleness, and the anxiety of Strauss to find out contra- 
dictions in the New Testament. 
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that of the Acts of the Apostles, and of most of the epistles, is 
indeed to reconstruct the history of the first century of Christi- 
anity. Unlike the scheme of Strauss, however, which has just 
been described, and which has found its myths in the sponta- 
neous efforts of the early Christians to give outward permanence 
to an existing ideal, and with no intention of fraud or deception, 
this latter scheme, that of Baur, involved the charge of intended 
deception — the concealment of certain facts, and the invention 
of others, by the early believers; and having in view a certain 
definite result. This fraudulent effort, thus charged upon the 
believers of the second century, was that of concealing previous 
dissensions between the Petrine and Pauline parties in the church 
during the first century, dissensions extending to diversity of 
doctrine and practice alike, and which were only fused into a 
consistent system after the Apostles had passed from the scene of 
action. Some master-spirit, who, mediating between these dis- 
sentient elements and prevailing tendencies of Christianity dur- 
ing the latter half of the second century, effected this reconcilia- 
tion ; and some unknown writer or writers composed the books 
of the New Testament, to give the impression that such a state of 
things had existed in ,the previous century, and from the begin- 
ning. How it was that their effort obtained universal reception, 
or how it was that the men exercising such wide-spread influ- 
ence dropped out of all notice and recollection, is not explained. 
It is enough, with the upholders of this system, to* demonstrate 
the spuriousness of any book, that its contents are not in accord- 
ance with that system. One or two that seem to indicate some 
division in the Apostolic Church, 7. e. Galatians and Corinthians, 
the Apocalypse, and portions of others, are accepted as genuine. 
Here, also, as in the previous theory, there is no charge of fraud, 
or inteaded deception, against the Master, or His immediate wit- 
nesses the Apostles. ‘The deceivers were in the next generation. 
In other words, a community almost coterminous with the limits 
of the empire, accepted as a sacred book, or collection of books, 
a fraudulent account of its own origin and existence, which was 
not only fraudulent in its claim, but untrue in its design and 
substance; and this, too, without any intimation of the fact, 
without any one betraying the secret, or affording a hint of it in 
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contemporaneous or subsequent history. Apart from the posi- 
tive facts by which it is contradicted, the statement of the theory 
is its most effective refutation. 

Thus far, however, the distinct charge of intentional fraud 
against Jesus and His apostles had been avoided, Opponents 
had shown, indeed, both against Paulus and Strauss, that their 
systems involved it, and Strauss in his later work accepts the con- 
clusion. This, however, was not his original foundation ; it was 
a conclusion to which by the stress of logic he had been driven. 
It remained for another and more reckless effort to be made in 
the same direction. And, the infidel spirit, recognizing the ex- 
igency of infidelity in this respect, boldly made that effort. 
This was done, however, in a somewhat different form from 
those preceding. The heaviness of the German scholasticism 
passed into the lightness and brilliancy of the French romance. 
And a work very much like one on this side of the Atlantic, by 
a third or fourth-rate American novelist, ‘The Prince of the 
House of David’, but with a lower tone of morals, and a lower 
conception of its subject, Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus’, embodied in 
the legendary theory the last conception of unbelief. The 
object of this is to show that the New Testament narratives are 
not so much myths as legends, collections of stories very largely 
made up of real transactions occurring in the lifeof Jesus, but 
not as in the myth, with a preconceived theory of His character 
and work to constitute a vivifying and shaping influence over 
the material. A much larger historic element is therefore ad- 
mitted by this theory in the matter of the gospels. But it 
charges intentional deception upon both disciples and Master. 
Of course this disposes not only of inspiration, Divine authority, 
the supernatural in all its forms, but of all historic certainty, of 
all Christian religion, and even of all Christian morality. It is 
a return in a more offensive form to the accommodations of 
Paulus and the naturalistics in matters of truth, or rather to the 
grosser charge of old-fashioned Deism, that of intentional decep- 
tion. And as the attack comes back to the old position, so is it 
disposed of, and swept away, by the old arguments with which that 
position was refuted, As the replies to Paulus may be looked 
for and found in those of Origén to Celsus, and in the replies of 
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a later period to the difficulties of Porphyry, so may those of 
Renan be looked for and found in the great apologetic works of 
the last century. The old objection or the difficulty may take 
a new turn and seem to assume a new shape, and there may be 
needed a new arrangement of the old truth to meet it; but the 
material is very much the same in both cases, Two historians 


of metaphysical science, during the present century, have ex- 


hibited the different tendencies of that science, as they have suc- 
ceeded each other, in a certain order of speculative circulation. 
The same gyrative progression may be found in these different 
systems of infidel explanations of the fact of Christianity and its 
inspired record: the cycle closing for the present with the long- 
exploded theory of fraud and intended deception on the part of 
its author and His immediate followers. 

We thus come back to our original point of departure: the 
positive establishment of the authenticity and reliability of the 
books of the New Testament. The best answer to the objections 
and explanations of the character of those just described, after 
their special inconsistency with themselves and certain admitted 
facts has been pointed out, will be this positive establishment 
of the historical origin of Christianity.. In such establishment 
most of these side issues are anticipated and neutralized. 

The question then is, what are some of these positive evidences ? 
What are our positive proofs of the historical origin of the New 
Testament, and .in this, of the impossibility of the Naturalistic, 
the Tendency, the Mythic, or the Legendary formation? One 


or two preliminary considerations may be suggested as prepara- 


tive to the proper investigation of these questions. 

The first of these has reference to the general condition, in- 
tellectual and moral, of the individuals with whom Christianity 
originated, as also of the communities of which they formed a 
portion. There are doubtless mythic periods or rather mythic 
conditions of human society; though a great deal of baseless 
nonsense has been written on this subject in connection with 
secular history. ‘There are also legendary periods — periods, too, 
of literary deception and imposture — conditions prevalent, in- 
tellectual and moral, in certain communities in which these 
forms of unhistoric narrative may receive formation and be ac- 
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cepted. Nor was it too late in the time of our Lord and His 
apostles for such conditions of society to be in existence. They 
have since then found such existence in the times, for instance, 
of Bede, of Martin, of Tours, and of the Welch bards; the 
human mind in certain communities having gone back to its 
earlier condition of intellectual childhood, or not having as yet 


emerged from that condition, we may have the myth and legend. 


which Strauss and Renan desiderate to the establishment of their 
theories. So, again, in the age of Nicholas I. and Hinemar, 
we may havein the Isidorian decretals the literary imposture which 
Baur needs to the support of his system. But the question is, 
was the condition of things in the apostolic age such as any of 
these theories require? That was not an age, either among the 
heathen or among the Jews, of intellectual stagnation, of paralysis 
of critical capacity. Certainly there was nothing like it at the 
great centres of heathen thought. The products of the golden 
age of Latin literature were just fully diffusing themselves at 
this time; and many of the great works of the next literary 
generation, historical, poetical, rhetorical, and political, were in 
process of preparation. Quite as little was there of any such 
element, or of opportunity for its entrance, among the Jewish 
people, whether in. Palestine or scattered throughout the empire. 
The general distinctions among themselves of Hebrews and 
Hellenists, and the discussions and differences of opinions thereby 
engendered ; the still further distinction of Jews and Samaritans, 
and their hostile feelings and positions; and the still further 
divisions of parties among the Jews of Pharisees and Sadducees, 
a division going in some cases to the very foundation of scriptural 
doctrine — these facts, in every Jewish community of any size 
or importance, utterly exclude the notion of the intellectual 
stagnation, or paralysis of the critical powers, so indispensable 
to the mythic formation or the legendary accretion. It was, 
with both Jew and Gentile, peculiarly a time of intellectual 
activity ; certainly no want, perhaps a superabundance, of the 
spirit of scepticism. And if it be urged, that while such was 
the fact with the ruling classes, yet Christianity having been 
confined to the lower, the myth and legend were in this critical 
age probable to them, the reply is two-fold. First, that Chris- 
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tianity, while first receiving the majority of its converts from 
the lower classes, was not confined to them, but had its repre- 
sentatives from all; its leading minds, as in all communities, 
being those of the highest type, of the broadest and most 
thorough culture, of the most vigorous activity. Secondly, 
that however it may have been among the heathen, there was 
not, and never has been, this great difference as to intelligence 
among the Jews, between the upper and lower classes. Persons 
are apt, sometimes, to identify the literary intelligence of that 
period with that of mediaxval Europe, in view of the common 
fact that they were not in reception of the advantages derived 
from the art of printing. No mistake could be greater. Where 
there is intellectual activity, if men cannot print, they will write ; 
and the demand will, in due time, create the supply, of a class 
of copyists to multiply in that mode the means of intelligence. 
Such was the case at this time. The price of books, which there 
are means of ascertaining, shows that they must have been re- 
produced very rapidly, and sold in great abundance to justify 
the laborers in so doing.’ Looking, therefore, at these facts in 
the condition of both heathen and Jewish society during the 
apostolic age, we recognize in it a period peculiarly historic, and 
one which forbids, rather than invites, the supposition of the 
mythical or the legendary formation. 

And as we find nothing in the communities suggestive of 
such explanation, so when we come to the individual Christians, 
and distinct from them only by their Christianity — when we 

1 That the cost of books in ancient times was not excessive, may appear 
in part from the circumstance that Juvenal describes them as among the 
possessions of Codrus, whom he represents as extremely poor. Martial 
states the cost of the first book of his Epigrams, as perhaps the first and 
second book in an ornamented copy, at five sestertia; which, taking silver as 
the basis of comparison, is equal to about 72 cents American money. This 
was a book for the luxurious. His thirteenth book, in ordinary style, it 
would seem, which contains far less than the first, but amounts to two 
hundred and seventy-two verses, he states to have been at the price of four 
sestertia, and if that were thought too much, two sestertia, which he says 
would still leave a profit to the bookseller. Two sestertia were half a 
denarius, that is, about seven cents. A copy of any one of the gospels 
might probably have been bought in still cheaper proportion to its size 
‘than the former, and perhaps at as low a price as the latter’. We some- 
times confound the state of things in the middle ages, when there was a 
great scarcity of books, with that which existed in the flourishing times of 


Greek and Roman literature.—Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, note on 
pp. 50 and 51, vol. 1. 
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come to these individual Christian believers, or writers, these 
mythic or legendary explanations are seen to be no less violently 
unreasonable and improbable. There is no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the intellectual or moral characteristics of a writer in his 
writings — the spirit and tone which pervade and actuate him. 
There are writers, for instance, manifestly truthful, who yet are 
thoroughly undiscriminating, and therefore inaccurate and unreli- 
able. There are others manifestly capable of intellectual dis- 
crimination, but no less manifestly wanting in moral sympathy 
with truth and goodness, and therefore wanting in scrupulous- 
ness. And then, again, there are others not wanting either in 
intellectual or moral capacity, but who, in certain matters, are 
evidently swayed by the spirit of advocacy. How is it in these 
respects with the writers of the books of the New Testament? 
Putting aside the question of authorship, what are their peculiar 
characteristics, whether those of the usually supposed writers or 
not? Are they those of unreasoning credulity, of heated enthu- 
siasm, of unscrupulous partisanship? Quite the contrary. 
Their whole spirit is that of the profound repose of truthful 
conviction — of men who were perfectly convinced of what they 
testified to, and who had no anxiety nor fear as to the recep- 
tion of their evidence by others. ‘Two of them, moreover, make 
distinct statement of their design and object in writing, assert 
their personal capacity and qualification for the work which they 
have undertaken. Luke, for instance, states that he had perfect 
understanding of the facts related, this understanding having 
been attained through personal conference with eye-witnesses of 
the facts in question — the statement thus made extending not 
only to his gospel, but to the Acts of the Apostles. John, on 
the other hand, claims to have been a personal witness of the 
events related in the ministry of Jesus, and to have recorded as 
affording evidence of His Messiahship. There is a definiteness, 
a positiveness, a distinct self-consciousness of design and purpose, 
and an explicit assertion of it, which take these writings out of 
the fog and haze of the myth, and the indefinite uncertainty of 
the legend. And there is a bracing and purifying atmosphere 
of truth, a prevalent spirit, knowing of falsehood only to abhor 
and condemn it, which forbids the thought of intentional decep- 
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tion or imposture. Taking these writings by themselves, and 
supposing that we knew nothing of their reception, that we were 
ignorant of everything but the books themselves, this, their sub- 
stance and spirit, would exclude any such explanation of their 
origin as these modern theories have suggested. 

We are not, however, left in this condition. The books come 
to us not only possessed of certain characteristics, and as written 
by certain persons with certain specified objects in view, but as 
received ‘time out of mind’, from a period ‘ to which the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary ’, as authentic and genuine 
productions. Why this reception? Upon the assumption that 
they are what they claim to be, there are no difficulties. It 
would be the most natural thing in the world, that men who had 
witnessed the supernatural events recorded in the gospels as 
known of them through eye-witnesses, should receive from these 
properly qualified witnesses the written account of them. 
But is it natural or probable that such accounts could have ob- 
tained credence in any other way? Leaving out of view the 
historical absurdity of the supposition of a mythic formation, 
within the lifetime of a single generation, and supposing such 
formation within that time probable or possible, how could a 
community, many of whose elder members-lived before and dur- 
ing the time of the asserted events, have been induced to accept 
the mythic record without hesitation or questioning? Would there 
have been no protestants, no remains of the leaven of the Saddu- 
cees, no seminal principles of the leaven of the criticalists, ex- 
cluding the possibility of such unqualified reception? Would 
not this have been the case especially with men who had been so 
much disappointed in their expectation of miracles, when they 
saw it asserted in the record that they had been performed — in 
other words, when they read in that record a description of facts 
which they had wished to see, but which they knew had not 
taken place? Imagine the men of our day accepting as his- 
torical, a mythic account of the three days’ revolution in Paris, 
only five years ago, or of the coronation of the present sovereign 
of Great Britain, thirty-six years ago, or of the causes of the 
Mexican war, twenty-nine years ago, and we may recognize the 
absurdity of such theories in connection with the origin of the 
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gospels. Three of those gospels, at least, were written within 
the first thirty years after the ascension of our Lord, and the 
fourth before the close of the first century, while there were men 
still living to testify for or against them. 

Nor is the difficulty relieved by the assertion of a later period. 
Say, for instance, that the books of the New Testament are a 
collection of myths or legends, an irenical imposture to hide the 
earlier divisions of the Christian church, came into existence 
during the first or second half of the second century, and to have 
then taken a published shape before the world. Christianity by 
this’ time was coterminous with the empire. By what means, in 
so many communities, so wide-spread, and in so many respects 
so diverse, did these unhistorical accounts receive unquestioning 
belief and circulation? How especially was reception possible 
in opposition to some at least of the real facts with which they 
had been previously acquainted? How was it that the Gentile 
converts, who had no previous expectations of a Messiah, nor 
theory of miracles in connection with Him, accepted these ficti- 
tiotis accounts of miracles, without difficulty? The difficulties, 
instead of being relieved by this theory of the later origin, are 
only increased. They could only have found universal recep- 
tion then, and subsequently, by their appearance in the first 
century, while their authors, and the witnesses of the facts, were 
still living. And the presence of these living witnesses, enemies 
as well as friends, together with the shortness of the time, exclude 
the possibility either of deception or mythic formation. 


This brings us to some of the positive evidence that they did | 


mect with such reception. This evidence may have reference to 
the whole of the New Testament, regarded as a single volume, 
or to the particular books of which it is composed. Beginning 
with the former, a brief statement will enable us to see the his- 
toric grounds of their acceptation. 

Of course there is a time in the experience of the early Church 
when the matter of the reception of the New Testament as a 
whole may be regarded as beyond question. Subsequent to such 
time we need not proceed in an examination. We may, there- 
fore, take the question as it stood in the opening of the fourth 
century, just as the empire was outwardly becoming Christian. 
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One of the writers of this period, Eusebius, born 264, died about 
340, and writing between 320 and 340, mentions such a collec- 
tion, and this in such a manner as to show its settled recogni- 
tion, as also the fact of critical discrimination on the part of 
those by whom the different books were received. This testi- 
mony takes us back to the middle of the preceding generation, 
as a man of the information and capacity and historical pur- 
suits of Eusebius could not but be familiar with the fact of the 
non-acceptance or non-existence of these books during the pre- 
ceding generation. A man’s historical knowledge, supposing 
him to be of average intelligence, may be safely assumed as ex- 
tending back to the middle of the generation preceding — the 
knowledge of the old men with whom he conversed, and whom 
he knew in childhood. This would carry us back to the year 
240 or 250, that is, 210 or 220 from the day of Pentecost. 
During this time, however, there is other evidence, making 
manifest the fact of the existence of the New Testament. In 
the year 303, about 30 years before the mention of this list by 
Eusebius, there was a special effort by the imperial authorities 
against these books of the Christians, ‘to exterminate the Chris-' 
tian Scriptures’. The pressure of persecution was brought to 
bear upon individuals, to induce them to give up copies in their 
possession, to be destroyed ; and those who yielded to this pres- 
sure, so as to give up the books themselves, or, by a sacrifice of 
truth, to pretend to do so, by a substitution of heretical books in 
their place, came under sentence of church discipline. The 
speciality of this effort, the circumstantiality of the facts con- 
nected with it, and its complete failure, afford indication, not 
only of the immense number of the books, but of the extent, 
the universality of their circulation. The mode, too, in which 
these New Testament writings are alluded to at the time by a 
Christian writer, Lactantius, shows that they were in a collected 
volume. 

This then, as we have seen, fairly takes us back to the middle 
of the generation preceding Eusebius, about the year 240, or 140 
from the death of the Apostle John. Overlapping this point, and 
of course this testimony, is that of an earlier writer, Origen, born 
185, died 254, about ten years before the birth of Eusebius. The 
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old men with whom Eusebius conversed, were Origen’s youthful 
contemporaries. The latter was a man of varied and extensive 
learning, not only as derived from books, but from travel, and 
intercourse with the different contemporary ecclesiastical com- 
munities. A large portion of his life and studies was given to 
the sacred Scriptures, both of the Old and of the New Testament, 
to the comparison of the different versions then extant, and to 
the preparation of the commentaries and expositions. Many of 
these have been lost; that one, the Hexapla—the most serious 
of all the literary losses which the world has sustained, and in 
which these versions were compared. But many of these works 
are still extant. ‘In his writings,’ says Dr. Tregelles, from whom 
the substance of this sketch is derived, ‘ he makes such extensive 
use of the New Testament, that although a large number of his 
works are lost, and many others have come down to us only in 
defective Latin versions, we can, in his extant Greek writings 
alone (we speak this from actual knowledge and examination), 
find cited at least two-thirds of the New Testament ; so that had 
such a thing been permitted as that the gospels and some of the 
other books should have been lost, we might restore them in a 
great measure by means of the quetations of Origen ’. 

Origen spent a considerable portion of his time in Palestine ; 
he had also visited Rome; so that his testimony to the books of 
the New Testament cannot be considered as belonging merely to 
his native locality of Alexandria. 

Eusebius extracted from Origen’s writings such passages as 
mention the uncontroverted books of the New Testament. In 
these passages he speaks of the four gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, as received by the whole Church which is under 
heaven. He mentions the Acts as well as the gospel as the 
work of Luke. He speaks of the epistles of St. Paul, every 
one of which he cites in his writings, in a general manner. He 
mentions the Apocalypse as the work of the Apostle John, who 
wrote the gospel and the first epistle that bears his name. He 
speaks of the second and third epistles of John as held to be 
doubtful by some; the first epistle of Peter he says was uni- 
versally received ; the second he speaks of as one about which 
there were doubts. In this sort of casual mention of the New 
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Testament books, Origen does not speak of the epistles of James 
or Jude, both of which, however, he useg in his works. In 
other passages of Origen, which are only extant in the old Latin 
version, which is not worthy of implicit confidence, lists may be 
found of all the New Testament writings as we receive them’. 
But there is one peculiar form, in which, through Origen, we 
are carried nearer in point of time than his own age, to that of 
the composition of the New Testament. And, as we are just 
here specially occupied with the substance of the gospels, we 
shall confine our view of the evidences mainly to these in our 
subsequent discussion. One of Origen’s works is a reply to an 
attack upon Christianity. In this, written about the year 250, 
‘he speaks of his antagonist as long since dead ; and was evidently 
unable confidently to identify him with any known individual ’. 
[Norton on the Gospels, vol. 1, p. 142.] This attack of Celsus 
was especially directed against certain books containing histories 
of Christ, the genuineness of which he does not call in question, 
as received by the Master and prepared by His immediate 
disciples, and in attempting to answer them, he evidently 
considered himself as successfully overthrowing the faith of 
Christianity. These histories,are not mentioned by name, but 
they are so quoted from, in the very words, as well as in the 
mention of facts and circumstances, that there can be no doubt of 
their identity with the gospels. Supposing Celsus to have lived 
one generation before his antagonists, say 30 years, a moderate 
estimate, we are taken back to about the middle of the second 
century, 150, or about 50 years from the death of the Apostle 
John ; conversing in his childhood and youth with men who, at 
the same period of life, had been junior contemporaries with the 
Apostle. We, for instance, are in the 145th year since the birth 
of Washington, and in the 76th since his death. The men of 
this generation have conversed with those who were his contem- 
poraries. Had there been any doubt as to the authenticity or 
genuineness of these books, Gelsus could have easily shown its 
foundation. Would he have formally answered these had there 
been ground for anything of this character? ‘Here then we have 
the evidence of an enemy, whose personal information extended 
to within half a century of the death of the last of the apostles, 
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that the gospels were regarded by the Christians of his age as 
the foundation of theér religion’. [ Norton. ] 

Passing over the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, some 
five years the junior of Origen, and who speaks both of the four 
gospels, and the diversities of their origin; of Tertullian and 
Hippolytus, about the same time, who alike mention the four 
gospels by name; of Theophilus of Antioch, rather earlier, who 
speaks of them without mentioning their numbers or names, 
and quotes from John and Matthew, we go back for more 
especial examination to the testimony of Irenzus. The writers 
passed over thus slightly are within the tract of time included 
within the knowledge of Origen, and are not, therefore, neces- 
sary links in the chain of evidence. By observing their respec- 
tive localities, however, including that of Irenzeus, it will be seen 
that they represent the great sections of the empire, Alexandria, 
North Africa, Antioch, Rome, and Gaul. Irenzus was born 
within the first half of the second century, and but just 
survived its close. At the time of his death, about 202, prob- 
ably a man of years, say between sixty and seventy-five, Origen, 
born in 185, was just in his eighteenth year. The lives of these 
two thus overlap the extent of this interval, and the personal 
knowledge of the earlier or older of the two goes back to 
within the first quarter of the second century, say within twehty- 
five years of the death of the Apostle John. And, if we include 
the information of the older persons with whom he was conver- 
sant in his youth, his knowledge goes back within the first 
century into a period preceding the death of this Apostle. It 
happens in the case of this particular writer, that he makes dis- 
tinct mention of one of these, his seniors, who lived in the time 
of St. John, had conversed with him, and who found especial 
delight in recounting to others what he had heard and seen in 
connection with his inspired teacher. This senior contemporary 
of Irenzeus, Polycarp of Smyrna, suffered martyrdom in the year 
168 ; and in connection with that martyrdom, it is mentioned by 
him that he had survived Christ, 7. e. had been a Christian, 86 
years. This, if it mean that he was 86 years old, will make him 
to have been in his 18th or 19th year at the death of St. John. 
But if, as is more probable, it means from the time of his intel- 
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ligent profession of discipleship, it would make him much older, 
say from 35 to 40; an inference sustained, by the tone of vene- 
ration in which Irenzeus speaks of him. Here, then, we have a 
writer whose knowledge, derived from an eye-witness whose 
name he designates, goes back at least 20 or 30 years into the 
apostolic age. This writer, Irenseus, speaks of the four gospels 
by their names, and attempts to show that the number could not 
have been less; and in defending Christian doctrine, rests it 
upon their authority. ‘His quotations from them fill eleven 
closely printed folio pages. He appeals to them continually ; 
and quotes them as authority for the faith of the great body of 
Christians with the same confidence which might be felt by any 
writer of the present day. All the Scriptures, says he, are clear, 
both prophecies and gospels are, and without ambiguity, and may 
be heard in like manner by all’. [Norton.] 

- But there is a still earlier writer than Irenzeus, who himself 
lived within this period. Justin Martyr, who was born about 
the year 90, and wrote his Apologies in the year 150, speaks of 
these same books under the title of memoirs; but in such a 
manner as to show that they are the same alluded to by Irenzeus, 
that is, our present gospels. He speaks of these as read, on 
Sundays, in the Christian assemblies in company with the writings 
of the prophets, in other words, the Old Testament. He quotes 
from both the Old and the New Testaments, sometimes exactly, 
sometimes loosely and inaccurately, and sometimes only as to the 
facts, using his own language. One of his pupils, Tatian, com- 
posed a harmony of these gospels, thus indicating what were the 
books of authority alluded to by his teacher." And we find 
them included by name in the Canon 2-3, the writer of which 
lived during the episcopate of Pius I., beginning with the 
year 140, whose recollection and sources of personal know- 
ledge would of course go back far into the preceding century. 
There were, doubtless, in the days both of this writer and of 
Justin Martyr, men whose memory went back of the time of our 


1 As illustrative of the circulation of books among the Christian com- 
munities, Professor Norton calls attention to the fact that 200 copies of a 
life of Christ by Tatian, probably compiled from the gospels, was found by 
Theodoret among the membership of a single church, and that their place 
was easily supplied by copies of the gospels; Tatian himself having adopted 
Gnostic views in his writings, being regarded as heretical, 
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Lord’s earthly ministry. It was but 60 years from the cruci- 
fixion tq the birth of the latter, in the year 90. Men of 80 or 
85 at this time would-have been 20 or 25 at the time of our 
Lord’s death, and from them he could have verified or seen the 
falsehood of the prevalent impressions in regard to the Gospel 
narratives. When to this we add the fact, that Justin had 
sojourned in Palestine, at Ephesus, at Alexandria, and at Rome, 
and was not, therefore, speaking of Christian practices or Chris- 
tian books in a certain locality, but throughout the extent of 
Christendom, which was very much that of the empire, we 
recognize the full significance of his statement. How utterly 
impossible, under these circumstances, the introduction, and the 
acceptance, whether fraudulently or mythically, of the books in 
question as records of what never happened, or of things which 
happened so differently that the actors would scarcely recognize 
them in the description. 

And just here it is that we are enabled to recognize the 
nature of the evidence which is afforded in the specific state- 
ments of the inspired writers themselves. Two of them, as we 
have seen, distinctly record the object had in view in their 
writing — the one as an eye-witness of the facts which he relates, 
the other as having obtained them from eye-witnesses and actors. 
These statements contain a specific challenge to any possible con- 
tradiction ; contradiction which would have been made, and 
which could have been substantiated, at that time, had the facts 
not been in accordance with those statements. Could any one, 
for instance, born at the present date, be in doubt as to the 
authenticity, genuineness, or integrity of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
as to whether it is a mythical or legendary composition? And yet 
the interval since the publication of that book is 40 years. That 
between the writing of Luke’s gospel and the birth of Justin 
Martyr is probably twice as long as that between the last event 
and the publication of the gospel of John. Could one, again, 
who was ten years of age at the death of Lord Macaulay, and 
the community around him of all ages from childhood to four- 
score, some of them contemporaries of the very events described, 
be induced to accept without hesitation, and honor as true, a 
mythical legendary composition professing to describe some of 
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the English statesmen of the 18th century? And yet this was 
the case with Justin Martyr and his contemporaries with refer- 
ence to the authorship of the gospel of John. The only differ- 
ence in the two cases being, that in the one, the composition is 
thrown out upon the world, and is accepted upon the testimony, 
so to speak, of the publisher ; and in the other, it was written for 
individuals and communities acquainted with the facts. and 
deeply interested in them — these communities, thus accepting 
the account, and endorsing its accuracy, distinctly recognizing 
the authorship, and in the fact of that authorship, finding ample 
reason for reception of the facts recorded. This reception, let 
us bear in mind, was not confined to certain districts and com- 
munities. It was universal, wherever Christianity had penetrated, 
and this before the close of the second century, to the remotest 
limits of the empire. 

And here let us distinctly remember the relation of Church 
authority and of Church testimony to this subject. There is a 
theory, sometimes asserted, but more frequently floating in cer- 
tain minds, that the authority of the Church, in general council 
or otherwise, decided the question as to the reception of the 
books of the New Testament canon, and as to the exclusion of 
all others. - That question was settled long before any general, or 
even provincial, council was held, or even thought of. The 
only thing the Church in this form of action could do, was to 
testify that they had been received from the first generation of 
believers, and in the communities to which they were addressed, 
or where they originated. When an apostolical epistle, for in- 
stance, or an evangelical record, was sent to a church or to a 
community, and was recognized as the writing of an apostolic 
man, the issue then and there was fully settled, as to its author- 
ship, and consequent credibility and inspiration. ‘ All the books’, 
says Bentley, ‘we ever received as canonical, were written occa- 
sionally between the years 52 and 97, and during that interval 
of 45 years, every book, in the places whither it was sent, or 
where it was known, was immediately as sacred and canonical as 
ever it was after’. The Church, after this, was called to testify 
that these questions had been settled, not to settle them herself, 
and to preserve the treasure placed in -her possession. As 
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‘keeper and witness’ of Holy Writ, it came under obligation to 
see that its contents, thus authenticated, should be transmitted, 
in their integrity, to all succeeding ages. 

And the same evidence which establishes the fact of the trans- 
mission of these books from the times of their writers to the 
present moment, established also that of their integrity, their 
presentation to us in the form and with the substance under 
which they were given to the world. Their reception, as records 
of the faith, by apostolic men, who had witnessed themselves, or 
received from witnesses, the facts which they relate — this, 
from the beginning, throws a guard around them, by which they 
were protected both from mutilations and interpolations. Efforts 
of sectaries to that effect were made at a very early period ; that, 
for instance, of Murcion, early in the second century, without 
success. And from the facts of the case, we can see that such 
efforts could not have passed unchallenged. They would have 
been noted and resisted by the great body of believers, so as to 
have stood out prominently as recorded facts of ecclesiastical ex- 
perience. After the time of Origen, and the results of his 
critical labors, such attempts would have been impossible. And 
he, as we have seen, lived at a time in which he could confer 
with men whose knowledge and personal information went back 
into the apostolic age. All the motives that can be conceived, 
the most powerful influences that could have been exerted, were 
brought to bear in this case. Their effect would be to preserve, 
not only in substance, but in form, without addition or loss, the 
apostolic record. No other ancient book has enjoyed the same 
form of protection, or has enlisted such powerful motives for its 
* uncorrupted preservation. Nor can we have the same assurance 
in regard to the integrity of any other book, as we have for that 
of the New Testament. 
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Art. I[X.—‘ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ’. 

‘ But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people ; that ye should shew forth the praises 
of Him who hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light’. 1. PETER ii. 5, 9. 


One most striking and characteristic point of difference 
between the true religion and all false ones, is in regard to their 
priesthoods. The priesthood of believers, according to the word 
of God, is the place into which every believer is brought, the 
merest babe in Christ, as well as the maturest Christian. The 
priesthood is not in the Church of God a caste, but the place or 
standing belonging to every believer, simply as a believer, into 
which he comes, not by man’s appointment, nor by the laying 
on of hands, but it is the universal birthright cf the children 
of God. Hence in the catholic epistle of Peter we find words 
descriptive of this priesthood of believers, addressed to all 
believers without distinction. ‘To whom (the Lord) coming, as 
unto a living stone, disallowed.indeed of men, but chosen of 
God and precious, ye also as lively (living) stones, are built up a 
spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ’. (i. Peter ii. 4,5.) And 
in the same chapter: ‘But ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood; an holy nation, a peculiar people ; that ye should 
shew forth the prajses of Him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into His marvellous light’. (1. Peter ii. 9.) 

Two characteristics of Christian priesthood are brought out in 
these passages of Scripture. It is a holy priesthood, as appointed 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices ; and it is a royal priesthood, as ap- 
pointed to show forth the praises of Him who hath made us 
kings as well as priests unto God, calling us out of darkness 
into His marvellous light. And these, our place and privileges 
as a royal priesthood, give the key-note to the song in Rev. i. : 
‘Unto Him that loved (loveth) us and washed us from our sins 
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in His own blood, And has made us kings and priests unto 
God and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever andever. Amen’. These same characteristics are brought 
out in marked distinctness as belonging to all believers, in Eph, 
i. 3-6. It is to be observed, too, that in this passage, as in the 
one last quoted from Rev. i., the sublime truths enunciated are 
in connexion with two of the names of God, His name as God, 
and His name as Father. ‘ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ’. (Eph. i. 3.) And the 
verses following to v. 6 inclusive, appear to be the amplification 
by the Spirit of the wonderfully rich utterances of v. 3; verse 
4 giving us the blessing we have from God as the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and verses 5 and 6 giving us the blessing we 
have from God as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, And 
in the very first word of our Lord to us since His resurrection, 
the distinction of these names of God is strikingly maintained, 
as well as the wonderful truth, that through the resurrection of 
Jesus we are brought into similar relation to God under both 
these names. ‘Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father; and to my God and your 
God’. (John xx. 17.) ‘These words will stand until the Lord 
shall come again, as opening up in one brief, pregnant sentence 
the characteristic, and most glorious place and privileges into 
which believers are brought in this dispensation, 

Recurring to Eph. i., we find the blessing from God as the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ to be:—‘According as he hath 
chosen us in Him, before the foundation vf the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love’. It is 
here we are made a holy priesthood, through God as the God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, dealing with Him as our surety, laying 
tpon Him the iniquities of us all, that we by His stripes might 
be healed, making Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that 
we might be made (become) the righteousness of God in Him. 
Hence, in the culminating act of this great transaction, we find 
Jesus on the cross addressing, not His Father, but His God — 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ And through 
the blood which He shed upon the cruss the way is opened up 
for us ‘into the holiest’. Our guilt must be washed — 
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‘White in His blood most precious, 
Till not a spot remains’, 
before we can stand in the presence of God as His priests. 

But when thus the way has been opened up by the blood of 
Jesus for God to bless us righteously, displaying His justice 
even in the forgiveness of our sins (Rom. iii. 26, v. 21), His 
grace now sets no limit short of the glory He has given to Jesus 
Himself, to the blessings which He gives us as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Father :—‘ Having predestinated us 
to the adoption of children (to sonship) by Jesus Christ to Himself, 
according to the good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, wherein He hath made us accepted in the 
Beloved’ (Eph. i. 5, 6). Here we are constituted royal priests, 
children of God; and ff children, then heirs; heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ ; called into fellowship (partnership) with 
Jesus in all the glory which the Father has given Him, and 
which He has given us in words from His own lips in John 
xvii. 22—‘And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them’. Another profound utterance gives us giimpses of this 
glory in John xvi. 26, 27, where Jesus tells us:—‘At that day 
(this present day of our priesthood as believers) ye shall ask in 
my name (identifying yourselves with me by faith, as you are in 
fact identified with me in the mind and purpose of the Father) ; 
and I say not unto you that I will pray the Father for you: 
For the Father Himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came out from God’. ‘And the Spirit 
takes up this truth in 1. Cor. ili. 21-23, to rebuke divisions in 
the Church arising from parties gathering themselves around 
their favorite ministers, by leading them up to this same height, 
whence He gives us such a view of what belongs to us as will 
never suffer us, so long as we have His mind, to glory in men, 
or to say, ‘I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; 
and I of Christ’; but in simple faith we receive His word, ‘All 
things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or lite, or death, or things present, or things to come; all 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s’. (1. Cor. i. 3.) 
And later on in the Word we find this still larger utterance :— 
‘That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
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ye also may have fellowship (partnership) with us: and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ’. (1. John i. 3.) In the full manifestation of this our 
royal priesthood Jesus will give to him that overcometh ‘ power 
over the nations; And he shall rule them with a rod of iron; as the 
vessels of a potter shall they be broken to shivers; even as I 
received of my Father’. ‘To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in His throne’. (Rev. ii. 26, 27, iii. 21.) 
To this same future glory of the saints in fellowship with Jesus 
points the passage at the beginning of 1. Cor. vi.:—‘ Dare any of 
you, having a matter against another, go to law before the unjust, 
and not before the saints? Do ye not know that the saints shall 
judge the world? and if the world shalt be judged by you, are 
ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? Know ye not that 
we shall judge angels? how much more things that pertain to 
this life? If then ye have judgments of things pertaining to 
this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the church’. 

It is no part of our office as Christian priests to offer sacrifices 
for sins. This has been done once for all and perfectly by our 
great High-Priest, ‘ who through the eternal Spirit offered Him- 
self without spot to God’, that His blood might ‘purge our 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God’. No other 
sacrifice than this could make us ‘ perfect as pertaining to the 
conscience’ in the very presence of our God, who is a consuming 
fire. But on this point let us hear the Spirit Himself in the 
words of unutterable preciousness in which He has given us His 
thoughts on these ‘deep things of God’, ‘that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God’. 

‘And almost all things are by the law purged with blood ; 
and without shedding of blood is no remission. It was there- 
fore necessary that the patterns of things in the heavens should 
be purified with these ; but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices than these. For Christ is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true ; 
but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us; Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as the high- 
priest entereth into the holy place every year with blood of 
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others ; For then must He often have suffered since the founda- 
tion of the world: but now once in the end of the world hath 
He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And 
as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment ; so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and 
unto them that look for Him shall He appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation ’. 

‘For the law, having a shadow of good things to come, and not 
the very image of the things, can never with those sacrifices 
which they offered year by year continually make the comers 
thereunto perfect. For then would they not have ceased to be 
offered ? because that the worshippers once purged should have 
had no more conscience of sins. But in those sacrifices there is 
a remembrance again fhade of sins every year. For it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sins. Wherefore when He cometh into the world, He saith, 
Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body hast Thou 
prepared me. In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sins Thou 
hast had no pleasure: Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume 
of the book it is written of me) to do Thy will,OQ God. Above, 
when He said, Sacrifice and offering, and burnt-offerings and 
offering for sin Thou.wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 
therein ; which are offered by the law; Then said He, Lo, I 
come to do Thy will, O God. He taketh away the first that He 
may establish the second. By the which will we are sanctified, 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all’. « 

‘And every priest standeth daily ministering, and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take away sins: 
But this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, 
sat down on the right hand of God ; from henceforth expecting 
till His enemies be made His footstool. For by one offering He 
hath perfected forever them that are sanctified. Whereof’ the 
Holy Ghost also is a witness to us; for after that He had said 
before, This is the covenant that I will make with them after 
those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my laws into their hearts, 
and in their minds will I write them; then He said, And their 
sins and iniquities will 1 remember no more. Now where re- 
mission of these is, there is no more offering for sin’. 
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‘ Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which He hath 
consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, His flesh; 
and having a high-priest over the house of God; let us draw 
near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water ’. 

This Scripture, especially in these closing verses, places us in 
the house of God, ‘in the holiest’, happy in God’s very presence, 
consciously cleansed of every stain through the blood of God’s 
own providing ; every demand of our own consciences, as well as 
of God’s righteousness, being satisfied. Taking this place, 
when we leave the Spirit unhindered in His testimony and work 
in us, we cannot, as Christian priests, but ‘ offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving 
thanks to His name’. (Heb. xiii. 15.) Standing here, it is no 
hard injunction, but the spontaneous cutflow of gracious affec- 
tions, to ‘ Rejoice in the Lord always’, and to be ‘ Giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’. (Eph. v. 20.) 

The wonderful scene recorded by the Holy Ghost in John 
xiii, 1-17, throws light on the subject before us. It would be 
delightful to enter into more detailed exposition of this passage, 
but it must suffice for the present purpose to notice verses 8 and 
10. Here misapprehension results to the mere English reader 
of our version, from that version’s confounding two words kept 
markedly distinct in the original Scripture. One of these words 
means to wash a part of the body, as the hands or the feet; the 
other, used in the beginning of verse 10, signifies the washing of 
the whole person, and might be better translated ‘ bathe’, so that 
v. 10 would read, ‘He that is bathed (washed as to his whole 
person) needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit’. Now this bathing is that work of grace by which we, 
found all defiled in our sins, are cleansed perfectly through faith 
in Jesus’ blood, and constituted priests unto God. This cleansing 
is our justification. It is a single act, never repeated, equally 
efficacious for all believers, and admits of no degrees in the 
blessing it brings. ‘It doth equally free all believers from the 
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revenging wrath of God, and that perfectly in this life, that they 
never fall into condemnation ’, while they are still subject to His 
Fatherly displeasure for their sins, and are faithfully dealt with 
by Him as His children, whom He chastens because He loves 
them ; and when they will not judge themselves, He will judge 
them, and chasten them, ‘that they should not be condemned 
with the world’. Our standing as priests remains unchangeably 
the same, but our service is often marred by failure and short- 
coming ; our feetafter we are bathed often contract defilement by the 
way, but Jesus ‘loves us to the end’. His advocacy for us when 
we sin knows no change nor interruption, and the provisions 
for our ‘ washing our feet’ are so full and rich and free as to 
meet every want of every saint of every name and of every time. 

Here it may be instructive, if the Spirit shall guide, to walk 
a while among the ‘shadows of these things’ in the Old Testa- 
ment. Lev. viii. gives us the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons, prefiguring that of Christ, our High-Priest, and of us, 
‘whom He is not ashamed to call His brethren’. 

We notice a few points. Aaron is consecrated first, as was 
Christ. Blood must be offered to atone for sin. This blood, in 
its divinely appointed efficacy to cleanse from all sin, is applied 
to the tip of the right ear, the thumb of the right hand, and the 
toe of the right foot. The priest is thus thoroughly cleansed in 
his mind, made ‘captive in every thought unto the obedience of 
Christ’; shown in the cleansing of the ear; and in his powers 
for service and walk, as symbolized in the cleansing of the right 
hand and the right foot. And this cleansing of the whole man 
is followed by the anointing with oil, of the same members of 
the body, symbolizing the sanctifying of the whole man, ‘spirit, 
and soul, and body’, through the indwelling of the Comforter, 
making our very bodies the temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Then in 1, Chron. iv. 2-6, we have the shadow, as pictured 
in Solomon’s temple of the daily and hourly cleansing needed by 
the priests thus set apart to God. In verse 6 we read, ‘ the sea 
was for the priests to wash in’. This ‘ molten sea’, containing 
three thousand baths (estimated to be about 22,500 gallons), 
stood open and accessible to every priest as needed. And from 
whichever way approached by the priest, there stood facing him 
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who came to it to cleanse himself, three figures of oxen, symbol- 
izing God’s infinite patience in dealing with the weaknesses, and 
failures, of His priests, His children. 

Richer, fuller, more ready and accessible, is our ‘ molten sea’. 
‘If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness’. How rich and 
wonderful those words that are written, ‘ faithful and just’, 
where often in our unbelief we are only willing to utter 
‘gracious and merciful’; ever ready, in our littleness of faith and 
perversity of heart, to be looking rather to what we deserve 
than to what Christ deserves; while Christ is ever before our 
God and Father, who is always well pleased with Him, and 
delights to look at us in Him, ‘accepted in the Beloved’, loved 
even as He is loved, one with Him. Thus he is ‘faithful and 
just’ to Christ, and to us as in Christ, even when he forgives us 
our sins, and cleanses us from all unrighteousness. And stand- 
ing here consciously cleansed, and brought to God by Christ who 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, it is our 
privilege in presenting to God our sacrifices of praise continually 
to sing — 

‘The veil is rent: lo! Jesus stands 
Before the throne of grace ; 
And clouds of incense from His hands 
Fill all that glorious place. 


His precious blood is sprinkled there, 
Before, and on the throne; 

And His own wounds in heaven declare 
His work on earth is done. 


“Tis finished!” on the cross He said, 
In agonies and blood ; 
’Tis finished! now He lives to plead 
Before the face of God. 


Tis finished! here our souls can rest, — 
His work can never fail; 

By Him, our sacrifice and priest, 
We enter through the veil. 


Within the holiest of all, 
Cleansed by His precious blood, 
Before Thy throne Thy children fall, 
And worship Thee, O God. 


Boldly our heart and voice we raise, 
His name, His blood, our plea; 

Assured our prayers and songs of praise 

Ascend by Him to Thee’. 
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It is easy to point this Scriptural doctrine of our priesthood 
as believers against the blasphemous assumptions of the Romish 
priesthood. These are but blind leaders of the blind. Knowing 
nothing themselves of Christian liberty and standing before God 
as His sons, they can never lead souls into any fuller light than 
they themselves enjoy. And the fear of death in which their 
followers are all their life-time held subject to bondage, is pro- 
tracted into the dread of the pains and penalties of their Purga- 
tory ; fit conclusion of a system, one of whose cardinal principles 
seems to be that ‘ gain is godliness’. 

It is no less easy to point the doctrine against the no less 
blasphemous, but less honest, and avowed pretensions of Ritual- 
ists of every name, whose ‘occupation is gone’ for every soul 
who enters into the blessedness of that acceptance with God 
which the simple believer has through the perfect sacrifice of 
Christ offered for us once for all, and through His ever-living 
advocacy with the Father, maintaining us in His unchanged 
favor, as His dear children, to whom He has forgiven all our 
trespasses, and even called us into fellowship with Himself as 
well as with His Son, Jesus Christ. 

It is a.grand point in the testimony of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, that it seeks to restore to the Church the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of believers, which has been obscured in their 
standards by that ‘Romanizing germ’ which makes certain of 
its orders of ministers ‘ priests’ in a sense in which other be- 
lievers, all believers, are not ‘ priests’. 

But it is of far more practical importance for us as individual 
souls to receive the teachings of the Spirit concerning our priest- 
hood as believers, into our hearts in simplicity of faith ; for this 
truth, so received, and exerting over us its full power, is the 
spring and source of all happy, successful Christian life and work. 
It fills us with that ‘joy of the Lord which is our Strength ’. 











Mrs. Preston’s Cartoons. 


Art. X.—Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1875. 


The man who has read Beechenbrook without tears, is made of 
stone, iron, brass, or some other material than ordinary flesh and 
blood ; or else his heart has been indurated in the fires of fanati- 
cism. When we first read that ‘Rhyme of.the War’, we felt 
that Virginia had a poet, who, if permitted to live and exercise 
her powers, would take her place in the front rank of American 
poets. We have not been disappointed. She has, indeed, even 
excelled our anticipations. ‘ Mrs. Preston’s reputation’, says a 
Northern critic, ‘is cosmopolitan, she having won deserved honor 
from some of England’s severest critics by her last book, entitled 
“Old Songs and New”. Yet this volume of Cartoons is destined, 
as the “ Literary World” of Boston sagely implies, to deepen, if 
not to widen, the impression made by that publication’. It has 
already done both. 

The above critic has hit off, with admirable precision, in a 
single sentence, three of the leading characteristics of Mrs. 
Preston’s poetry. ‘ We hardly know which most to praise’, says 
he, ‘the artistic finish, the intrinsic merit, or the storied interest of 
the volume’. We regret that the ‘ limited space’ of the writer, 
did not allow him to illustrate these points by quotations, which 
he confesses he was strongly tempted to make from the ‘ Hermit’s 
Vigil’, ‘ Mona Lisa’s Picture’, or ‘ Dorothea’s Roses’. Indeed, 
he could. hardly have gone amiss, anywhere in the volume, for 
equally good illustrations of the aforesaid three-fold beauty of 
Mrs. Preston’s poetry. As we have the space, we shall be 
happy to supply this omission, by laying before our readers 
illustrations of ‘ the arfistic finish, intrinsic merit, and the storied 
interest’, of the volume under consideration. 

Weshall- be still more happy, if we can be so fortunate as to 
supply another omission, which has been made, as it appears to 
us, by all those who have favored us with criticisms on this 
last production of Mrs. Preston’s genius. They have been, for 
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the most part, eloquent in praise of ‘the intrinsic merit’ of her 
poetry ; but yet none of them, so far as we know, has taken the 
pains to tell us precisely wherein that merit consists. Either 
from want of space, or time, or study, or some other cause, they 
seem to have spared themselves the trouble of careful analysis ; 
and consequently, by the aid of plausible, and even true, gener- 
alities, they have turned off their readers with no very clear or 
profound insight into the chief characteristic, the distinctive 
peculiarity, and the crowning glory of Mrs. Preston’s Cartoons. 
We are either very greatly mistaken, or else this service is still 
due, from our critical journals, to the poetess of Virginia. 

There is no reader so careless, or so prejudiced, as not to feel, 
in some degree at least, the charm of Mrs. Preston’s poetry. 
Even Mr. Howells, the editor of The Atlantic Monthly, seems 
half inclined to believe that, after all, something rather good 
than otherwise may possibly come out of Nazareth, since he has 
been pleased to bestow a passing glance on this last production 
of our greatest Southern poetess. This glance, cursory, feeble, 
and superficial as it is, seems to have reduced him to a pitiable 
plight. He cannot condemn ; and yet he will not praise. It is 
against his political faith, his fanatical hate, and therefore against 
his critical creed, that anything really good or great can 
come out of the South; albeit it be the land of Stonewall 
Jackson, Robert E. Lee, and Margaret J. Preston. Sadly is he 
puzzled and perplexed, therefore, by such apparitions of great- 
ness and glory. We are sorry for the poor fellow; for his 
critical faculty is said to be naturally good, and does fine work 
as often as he gives it fair play. But, instead of giving it fair 
play in regard to Mrs. Preston’s Cartoons, he has permitted this 
glorious faculty to be ingloriously draggled though the mire 
and filth of detraction, by the base passions of sectional hate. 
We advisedly use the word detraction. He censures nothing ; 
he merely has recourse to the mean arts of detraction, in order to 
maul, with evident intent to murder, the reputation of one whose 
merit he cannot deny. 

Poetry is not sectional. The junior Editor of this Review 
wrote an elaborate criticism on Lowell’s poetry ; and if she had 
allowed her Southern birth, or blood, to interfere with her 
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estimate of his poetical genius, we should have blushed for ‘the 
daughter of our heart and home’. But she rose above all such 
contemptible littleness ; or, more properly speaking, she was 
incapable of sinking to the level of the critic of The Atlantic 
Monthly. We must be excused, then, if we expose, one by one, 
the low arts wherewith Mr. Howells assails the reputation of 
Mrs. Preston. 

In the first place, as we have already said, he censures nothing 
outright ; he merely ‘damns with faint praise’. This is one of 
the mean arts of detraction for which he will have to pay the 
penalty. 

Secondly, the contemptuous brevity With which he disposes of 
the whole volume, without a single extract from its pages, or 
without one generous word in its praise, is another of his arts of 
detraction. In this respect, he stands unrivalled and alone, 
amid all the critics who have noticed Mrs. Preston’s Cartoons, 
except a few servile echoes of his critical judgments; for even 
he has his followers and imitators. ‘It is notable’, says he, 
‘that the volume is, on the whole, the most finished collection of 
poems which the South has given us, of late’. Yet, the very best 
the South can do in the way of poetry, deserves, at the hands of 
this ex-printer, only a passing notice! only a word or two! it is 
good enough for any Southern book, unless it be one that admits 
of being ridiculed in extenso ! 

Thirdly, there is in this notice, short as it is, not a sentence, 
which does not contain a sneer, a false statement, or some other 
mean trick of the detractor. ‘Mrs. Preston’s poems’, says he, 
and no man could possibly say less, ‘ possess frequently a variety 
and welded grace of diction which give them distinction, and 
at first lead the reader to expect rather more, perhaps, than he will 
get from them’. Certainly, far ‘more than he will get from 
them’, if, like Mr. Howells, he merely glances at their surface, 
and then sets to work to mglign poems which he has never 
studied. But if any one will really study these poems, he may, 
as we hope to show, easily discover beneath their beautiful 
‘variety and welded grace of diction’, a wealth of meaning and 
wisdom, which it has never entered into the imagination of Mr. 
Howells to conceive. 
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‘We should be loath to discredit so earnest a devotion as is 
here manifest to the art of poetry, and yet we. must believe that a 
deeper tone of life would have made them more valuable’. The 
critic was ‘loath ’—.exceedingly ‘loath’ of course — to cast dis- 
credit on Mrs. Preston’s earnest devotion to the art of poetry ; 
but yet he does the very thing he loathes. Why? Because, 
forsooth, ‘a deeper tone of life would have made her poems 
more valuable’. We can relieve his mind. This casts no dis- 
credit on her poems; for it is equally true of all poems. ‘A 
deeper tone of life’ would make apy poems more valuable, not 
even excepting those of Spenser, or Milton, or Cowper, or Byron, 
or Coleridge, or Wordsworth. But if the critic means to in- 
sinuate, that Mrs. Preston’s Cartoons are deficient in ‘a deep 
tone of life’, we can only account for the blunder on the sup- 
position, that he has either never read them, or that his soul 
was, at the time of reading, in a state so devoid of life, sense, or 
emotion, that it could not respond to the ruling attribute of her 
genius. For if any one spirit, more than all others, distinguishes 
the Cartoons of Mrs. Preston, it is the deep and unutterable tone 
of life, which pervades them all, and raises them above the 
imitation of ordinary poets, as well as the appreciation of 
ordinary critics. The man who can read the first poem in the 
volume — Mona Lisa’s Picture — or almost any other, without 
perceiving that ‘a deep tone of life’ is one of Mrs Preston’s 
most striking characteristics, reflects discredit on himself, and not 
on the genius of the poet. 

Our critic proceeds, and we follow. ‘A deeper tone of life 
would have made them more valuable. Yet, curiously, it is the 
series of Cartoons from the life of the Old Masters which seems 
to rank highest in the book; and these are all studies more or 
less suggested by Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi, and Andrea del 
Sarto. So that we must be content, in this case as in most, to 
let the writer find her way to the pest within her scope’. It is 
difficult to deal with such criticisms. They betray such a want 
of conscientiousness, such a disregard of truth, and such a de- 
ficiency in good-breeding, that it is impossible te describe them 
truly without transcending the bounds of decorum in the use of 
our mother-tongue. Hence, leaving such ill-bred insolence un- 
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whipt of justice, we must be content to let the critic find his way 
to the best society within his scope. We must, however, reserve 
the privilege of correcting his false statement of facts. 

Mr. Howells assérts, positively, that ‘Cartoons from the Life 
of the Old Masters’; which form the first part of Mrs. Preston’s 
book, ‘are all studies more or less suggested by Browning’s Fra 
Lippo Lippi, and Andrea del Sarto’. There is not one particle 
of truth in this statement. Mrs. Preston had never read — nor 
even seen — either of the poems in question, when she composed 
her ‘Cartoons from the Life of the Old Masters’. As there is no 
truth in the statement, so the insinuation it was invented to 
support, that Mrs. Preston has stolen the thunder of Browning, 
falls to the ground, despite her malignant critic. ‘ 

The imperial bird of Jove may be hawked at, even by a mous- 
ing owl, but, dazzled into blindness by the light of his sunward 
path, the sad bird of night must ignominiously miss his intended 
prey. The screeching of The Atlantic Monthly may scare away the 
barn-fowls. But the singer who, from the very empyrean of holy 
thought, has showered down such a radiance of clear and ravish- 
ing song on the world below, will continue to attract the gaze, 
and rivet the admiration, of all who have any ‘ music in their 
souls’, or can be ‘moved with concord of sweet sounds’. We 
surrender The Nation, and The London Academy, as the legiti- 
mate prey of The Atlantic Monthly. We counted upon. their 
consentaneous feu de joie from the first. But no star of the 
Southern hemisphere will ever be less glorious for all their hate. 
Neither a Stonewall Jackson, nor a Robert E. Lee, nor a Mar- 
garet J. Preston, will ever lose the homage of one generous foe, 
in consequence of their screeching cries and criticisms. The 
Longfellows, the Lowells, and the Whittiers of the North, have 
already recognized, in terms of fitting eulogy, the genius of Mrs. 
Preston ; and in honoring her, they have honored themselves as 
critics, as scholars, and as géntlemen. We are content there- 
fore —ay, and more than content —to let all the screeching 
’owells of the North find their way to the worst they can do. 

But the pitiffllest of all pitiful criticisms, is the one with which 
Mr. Howells concludes his attack on Mrs. Preston. Was it not 
bad enough to suppose, as he does, that Mrs. Preston, with her 
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fine classical scholarship, and her noble English education, could 
find her way to the study of the Old Masters, save only by the 
help of Browning, or other fourth-rate poet? Yet, to crown 
the insulting insolence of this imputation, hé actually attributes 
to Bret Harte, as the original inventor, Mrs: Preston’s ‘ choice of 
irregular lines, in dealing with real incidents’. Now, will the 
sapient critic please to inform us, why ‘ irregular lines’ should 
be chosen to describe ‘real incidents’, any more than imaginary 
ones? Is it not the aim of every poet, nay, of every prose 
writer of fiction, to describe imaginary incidents just exactly as 
he would real ones, and vice versa? Is not this his aim, in 
order that he may keep up the illusion of reality in his descrip- 
‘tions? Most assuredly it is. No one ever before heard of any 
difference in this respect, ‘in dealing with real incidents’ and 
imaginary ones. We venture to affirm, therefore, that if Bret 
Harte was the first to use ‘irregular lines in dealing with real 
incidents ’, as contradistinguished from unreal ones, then he made 
the discovery only because he was a Harte without a head. But 
we absolve him from the gross imputation of any such silly in- 
vention or discovery. The man with whom it originated must, 
it seems to us, have been devoid of both heart and head, or 
else altogether innocent of the exercise of either when this mare’s 
nest burst on. his enraptured vision. We are sure that a dis- 
covery, so ineffably silly, could not have been made by any 
Christian man, in the legitimate use of his rational faculties. We 
fear, indeed, that it was made by Mr. Howells himself, or else by 
some Heathen Chinee. We challenge the universe, or to speak a 
little more modestly, we challenge the Hub of the Universe, to 
show that this grand discovery has any other, or higher origin, 
than The Atlantic Monthly for March, 1876. 

What! Bret Harte the inventor of ‘irregular lines’! 
‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’ Else the Hub of the 
Universe, in one of its fatal turnsfwill bring over us, again, the 
reign of the dark ages. Else we shall have to forget, in the 
coming darkness, that we have ever seen ‘irregular lines’ in 
Alexander’s Feast, in Ben Jonson’s Songs, in Herrick’s Mad- 
rigals, or in a hundred other poems, in dealing with both real 
and imaginary incidents. Spare us, O Hub of the Universe! 
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spare the little light of our past reading, and blot it not out in 
utter darkness; and that, too, for the most worthy purpose of 
heaping undeserved contempt on a female poet of the South! O 
Hub of the Universe! hast thou no heart? We know that thou 
hast; and we know, therefore, that thou wilt blush for this 
blunder of thy great literary ATLANTIC. For, surely, thou dost 
know, that all good poets have, like Bob Burns, used short 
lines to express intense, vivid emotion. It is the language of 
nature, both in form and substance ; and thy Howells ~— beautiful 
bird of prey!— must have been dreaming when he discoursed 
so learnedly about Bret Harte as the inventor of ‘IRREGULAR 
LINES, IN DEALING WITH REAL INCIDENTS’. If this is not the 
greatest, it is certainly the most wonderful, discovery of the nine-~ 
teenth century. 

We had intended to bestow a few words on The Nation in 
return for its notice.of Mrs. Preston’s poems. But we have 
given so much space to the oracle, that we shall let the echo pass 
unheeded, with one exception only. The Nation certainly has, 
in the midst of all its twaddle, one original artifice of its own, 
which, in the art of detraction, even out-Herods Herod. In the 
modest introduction to Mrs. Preston’s Cartoons, or humble 
apology for their publication, we had marked the only imperfect 
verse, as it seemed to us, in the whole volume; and we regretted 
the presence of this small fly in her box of most precious 
ointment. But it seems to have been hailed by The Nation as a 
feast of fat things. That journal has certainly seized upon this 
verse of three lines, and placed it at the head of the only extract 
(consisting of six lines) which he has been pleased to make from 
all the beautiful creations of Mrs. Preston! What a beautiful 
specimen! Weall remember the fool, who, as our Greek Reader 
relates, went about with a brick in his pocket as a specimen of 
his house. But the fool was not malicious. He did not intend to 
decry his own house. He was merely a good-natured simpleton. 
We wish we could say as much for the writer in The Nation. 
But we fear he was even more wicked than foolish, in the selec- 
tion of such a verse as a sample of Mrs. Preston’s poetry. He is 
very cunning; he does not even profess to give it as a sample. 
But yet there it stands, in the columns of The Nation, and there it 
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performs this execrably mean office in the vile art of detraction. 
If one had taken the only three warts, or freckles, from the face of 
a beautiful woman, and, putting them together, hold them up as 
her portrait, he would not have done a falser, or a meaner thing, 
than the dealing of The Nation with Mrs. Preston’s volume of 
poetry. Who ever imagined, for a moment, that three of the 
darkest spots on the sun’s surface could be made to represent, 
save in hideous caricature, the image of its glory? We are sorry 
that The Nation is, in spite of its usually good critical abilities, 
capable of sinking into such dark and deplorable depths of 
detraction. 

We might easily fill the remainder of this paper with tributes 
to the genius of Mrs. Preston. They have come to us, from 
beyond the great Atlantic itself, as well as from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and other Northern cities, on 
this side of the great waters. A thousand elegant commonplaces 
have been lavished upon her poems. Their ‘ variety and welded 
grace of diction ’, is so obvious, that even T’he Atlantic Monthly 
has been forced to yield an unwilling recognition of this beauty 
of form in the Cartoons. ‘The artistic finish, the intrinsic 
merit, and the storied interest’, of her poems, have not failed to 
impress the minds of all her friendly critics. But no one, so far 
as we know, has shown us wherein her ‘ intrinsic merit’ consists. 
One writer makes an advance movement, as it seems to us, in the 
appreciation of our poet’s real merits. ‘No previous work of 
Mrs. Preston’, says he, ‘ quite equals the volume before us in the 
elements of dramatic power and insight. Herein she has found 
her true field, and its harvest of thought, imagination, pathos 
and beauty, is as opulent as varied. . . . I cannot help, in this 
connection, expressing my unbiassed conviction that “ Cartoons” 
settles the question (if any doubt had previously existed) of Mrs. 
Preston’s preéminence among the female poets of America. 
Helen Hunt is more metaphysical and ambitious ; Celia Thaxter 
displays an intenser love of nature; Mrs. Piatt is more loosely 
“ dithyrambic,” and Miss Lazarus, the author of ‘“ Admetus,” 
&c., excels her, perhaps, in studied correctness of form, but in 
genuine originality, conceptive force, a masculine breadth and 
clearness of view, a pervading variety of artistic treatment, and, 
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above all, in the masterly restraint of passion and utterance, she 
stands unrivalled and alone’. 

Now all this, as it appears to us, is said with admirable pre- 
cision and truth. But, after all, it does not seem to reach the 
grand feature, the distinctive peculiarity, the crowning glory, of 
Mrs. Preston’s poetry. The writer might have gone still further, 
and noticed, with just applause, the severe taste with which Mrs, 
Preston has rejected, as disgusting trumpery, all the meretricious 
decorations of the so-called fine writing of the day, and given 
us models of classic beauty. But even this would have fallen 
short of the real merit of her poems. High as this tribute is, it 
is not sufficiently specific, penetrating, and precise, to do full justice 
to the poetical creations of Mrs. Preston. We admire this 
quality of her poems, even more than words can express, and we 
would commend it, if possible, to the earnest and devout study 
of all readers of modern romance and poetry ; especially to those 
whose taste may have been injured, if not spoiled, by the tinsel 
of much of Mrs. Browning’s poetry. 

Truth is the very soul of all genuine poetry. In truth, when 
fitly embodied in form, there is a severe and chaste beauty, which 
may be disfigured, but can never be enhanced, by the fashionable 
dress and decorations of our modern ‘fine writers’. Every one 
whose taste has, like Mrs. Preston’s, been formed on the pure 
models of classic antiquity, or on the equally noble models of our 
own English literature, cannot fail to be deeply impressed with 
the inimitable charm of her Cartoons. But beneath, and above, 
and beyond all this, there is in each of these poems, an imperish- 
able truth, which should be the study of philosophers and 
teachers, as well as.the admiration of poets and prose-writers, 
These truths are ‘the pearls of great price’, which the author 
has, with such exquisite artistic skill, set in the ‘ varied and 
welded grace of her diction’, and pure, classic style. They are 
‘apples of gold in pictures of silver’. It is the substance, and 
not the form — the apples of gold, and not the pictures of silver 
— which constitute the real value, excellency, and glory of Mrs. 
Preston’s Cartoons. If we had the space, we should be glad to 
illustrate the meaning of this remark, and show its strict con- 
formity to truth, by an analysis and examination of each of the 
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‘Cartoons from the Life of the Old Masters’. But, as it is, we 
must confine our attention to only one or two of these poems, 

As one will serve our purpose almost as well as another, so we 
shall begin with the first poem in the series, or with ‘ona Lisa’s 
Picture’. The persons of this little drama are Leonardo da 
Vinci, his beautiful daughter Mona Lisa, and her husband Fran- 
cesco Giacomo. The action relates to the picture, or portrait, of 
Mona Lisa. Simple as the story is, it conveys in words, as 
beautiful as true, a lesson of incalculable value for all ages and 
all nations. 

Leonardo da Vinci was, as every one knows, one of the most 
wonderful men of his own age, or of any other. As Mrs. 
Preston truly says:—‘ This great Master is well known to have 
been . . .. scarcely less remarkable as architect, engineer, 
scholar, musician, than as poet and painter’. The celebrated 
portrait of Mona Lisa ‘is considered one of the four finest portraits 
of the world. Leonardo da Vinci had it on his easel four years, 
and then reluctantly gave it up, declaring it still unfinished’. 
The great lesson of the story is, (and it is worth more than a 
thousand such pictures), that genius itself, even of the highest 
order, is doomed to achieve its real title to glory, by the very 
homely, and the only method, of patient and protracted work. 

We shall give the little story, or drama, in Mrs. Preston’s own 
words; and then consider the great lesson which it teaches. 
This will enable us to comprehend the whole poem, both in its 
form and its essence, in its body and its soul; and, at the same 
time, to feast on its wisdom, 


FRANCESCO. 


Good Messer Leonardo,— dawdling still 

Over that canvass? Pray how many times 
Have the black olives dropped in yonder garden 
Since you began it? 


LEONARDO. 


Do I gauge my work 
By olive-harvests? If you reckon toil 
By its results, then count me out its sum, 
Beseech you. On the very day I planned 
The altar-piece for Nunziata’s Church, 
You came with Mona Lisa first. But since — 
Why, there’s Valdarno bridge, and the great mill 
Nigh to Fucecchio, and the wide canal, 
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That floated off my thoughts, as they had been 
Merceries for the market. Then that plague 
Anent Duke Sforza’s bronze ; and the designs 
The Flanders merchants harried me about ; 
Besides my Di Natura, and what else ? 


FRANCESCO. 


‘‘ Besides,’ forsooth! Why there are twenty more 
Unfinished schemes. If thus you mean to count, 
I'd say the portrait of my wife had been 

In your bottéga,— well —some dozen years; 

And yet, I do believe, ‘tis barely four. 

But, look you! all this time the panel waits: 

*Tis done,— now grant it so; the picture’s done. 


LEONARDO. 


Done? Nothing that my pencil ever touches 

Is wholly done. There’s some evasive grace 
Always beyond, which still I fail to reach, 

As heretofore, I’ve failed to hold and fix 

Your Mona Lisw’s changeful loveliness. 

Why. think of it, my lord. Here’s Nature’s self 
Has patient wrought these two and twenty years, 
With subtlest transmutations, making her 

Your pride, the pride of Florence, and — my despair! 
Her native sky, Salerno’s azurn sky, 

Gave (to begin) that half-Greek dower of hers; 
And every atmosphere that she has breathed 
Since,— all the potent essences that light, 

Air, color, perfume, set of mellowing suns, 

Crisp morns, rich noons, and fruited evening-times, 
All agencies that happiness and love 

Commingled bring,— all mystic confluence 

Of passionate life with her imperial calm, 

All interfuse of high intelligence, 

All entertainments of divinest thought, 

That cause Saint Catherine’s ecstasies seem pale,— 
Why these, I say, have been so many masters, 
Each perfect in his art, who, on the curves 

Of her pure face, with silent chiselling, 

Have toiled these two and twenty years! while I, 
Nature’s unskilled disciple — 


FRANCESCO. 


Hold! Draw breath! 
“ Unskilled?” Nay, man, you dig too many channels, 
Dividing so your over-mastering powers 
To your own discontent ; — that’s all—I would 
This restive genius had been parcelled out 
Midst a half-dozen grateful citizens, 
To make their fortunes wherewithal; and then 
Less time would serve my lady’s face. 


LEONARDO. 


My lord, 
“ If what thou wouldst, thou canst not, be content 
To strive for what thou canst.” So sang I once. 
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I strive for what Lcan. But you,— you tire, 
You gibe, because through a brief season’s space — 


(FRANCESCO. 
Four mortal years since he began the picture !) 


LEONARDO, 


I’ve not attained unto the capture yet 

Of that shy, furtive beauty. Oft you’ve watched 
The miracie of her smile. Now, see you here, 
Tis only just half caught,— not half, observe : 
Next time that Mona Lisa sits, I'll work 

Into it, finer grace; I’ll trap the charm 
Somehow. You'll see— 


FRANCESCO. 

Good faith! but don’t you hear 
The panel waits? I'm tired of seeing the arras 
Hang blankly over it. San Luca’s feast 
Falls four days hence, and on its eve I hold 
A banquet. Mark,— the portrait must be placed 
Ere then — 

LEONARDO. 

Ay, have it,— have it, an you will, 
In season for your guests, betwixt their cups, 
To sum its lack, 1 marvel you should fail 
To note its incompleteness! Why, this flesh 
Would pulsate else; this lash betray a droop 
Under full gaze,— these pearls would ebb and flow 
With every rippling lapse of tided breath, 
Astrand on the white beaching of her throat ! 
— But have the panel filled (if that’s the point ;) 
And barter, for one night’s fresh novelty, 
An immortality of loveliness 
For Mona Lisa; since, once carried hence, 
My brush shall never touch the canvas more. 


We could linger for hours, and with unwearied delight, over 
the manifold, particular beauties of this poem. But its one 
grand lesson — its lustrous truth — its pearl of great price — is 
now before us. ‘The picture’s done’, exclaims the impatient 
lord. ‘Done?’ cries the astonished Leonardo. ‘ Nothing that 
my pencil ever touches, is wholly done’. Behold, then, the first 
law of genius—the law of patient, protracted, loving labor — 
which, as imposed from within, not from without, is not only 
willingly, but rejoicingly, obeyed. If this one lesson be learned, 
not merely as a speculation of the head, but as a vital, active, 
inwrought, operating habit of the soul, it will be worth more to 
any young man of parts than a whole college education. Indeed, 
31 
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without this lesson, ‘a college education’, as it is called, is but a 
poor, slip-shod, slovenly thing, which can only impede one’s pro- 
gress in the development and march of mind. But with this 
lesson, so learned, the man of parts has, within himself, the living 
root of sciences, literatures, philosophies, arts. It is evident that 
Mrs. Preston has so learned the lesson of Mona Lisa’s Picture. 
Hence it is that, instead of decaying at the root, her poetry is 
continually, from year to year, sending forth still more vigorous 
and glorious branches. 

Of course, she did not invent, discover, or originate this lesson. 
But, then, with what dramatic skill she bodies it forth! and with 
what poetic power she impresses it on the mind, heart, and im- 
agination of the reader! It is indeed the high office of poetry, 
not to discover truth, but to present truth in attractive, and con- 
trolling forms. Though the one great lesson of Mona Lisa’s 
Picture is as old as the hills; yet how few—alas! how very 
few — have really laid it to heart, or brought forth its fruit in 
their works! Hence it is that the world is filled with so many 
crude notions, half-formed views, nebulous theories, and all the 
raw material of dreams. Hence it is that books without number, 
in science, philosophy, art, literature, and religion, which*are no 
books, still form the greater part of our libraries. If men would 
only work, as Leonardo worked, this evil would be retrenched, 
this nuisance would be abated, and learning would put a new 
face, not only upon itself, but also upon the universe of God. 
We would, therefore, most earnestly commend the lesson of 
Mona Lisa’s Picture to all the sleepy, or half-awake students in 
our colleges, and above all, to all the sleepy, or half-awake pro- 
fessors who fill their easy-chairs. 

‘Had it on his easel four years’. But suppose, instead of 
Mona Lisa’s Picture, it had been the picture of the human 
mind — that most wonderful of all the wonderful creations of 
God — how long, then, should it have been on the easel? Ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years? Four years may be a respectable 
time for the picture of a face. But fora picture of the human mind, 
time itself is not too long; nor is the concurrent patient labor of 
all men, of all ages, too much. Even the metaphysician who 
comes last in the order of time, with the aid of all who have 
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gone before him, has to wait and watch, with more than a 
mother’s patient love, if he would see unveiled the picture of the 
human mind. He has to wait and watch the phenomena of 
mind, just as they are in themselves, and in their mysterious re- 
lations to one another, as well as to all other things, till all the 
illusions of sense, all the images of fancy, and all the mists of 
ignorance, pass away, and the lineaments of the divine original 
come out, one by one, in the pure white light of nature. On no 
other condition, can he ever arrive at those clean-cut, and sharply 
defined, elements of truth, without which metaphysics is a 
muddle, and criticism a blundering foolishness. The world is 
full — nay, some of our metaphysical chairs are full — of illus- 
trations of this melancholy truth. Nothing could be more 
opportune, then, than the lesson of Mona Lisa’s Picture, that no 
man can excel in any art, science, or profession, or is fit to teach 
it, who has not spent laborious days and nights, months and 
years, in the loving and patient study of its principles. 

‘All men are born equal’. Equal, if you please, as philo- 
sophers, artists, and critics ; but do they all continue equal? One 
of the greatest differénces, which we have ever noticed among 
men, is in regard to their taste, appetite, and capacity for labor. 
Genius has been defined, (and it is one of the best definitions we 
have ever seen) ‘a capacity for indefinite work’. This makes the 
great difference among men. We know a man, (taking one to 
represent a class) who possessed excellent parts, and all the ad- 
vantages of a college education. He might have been a genius, 
if he had not lacked this capacity for patient work; and he 
might, perhaps, have acquired this capacity, and developed into 
a genius, if he had not labored under the fatal impression that 
he was already ‘a man of fine genius’. Writing under this 
impression, he very soon prepared an article of two hundred 
manuscript pages for THE SOUTHERN REVIEW, and generously 
offered them for publication. We had no doubt they would 
make a valuable contribution ; for we had a very high opinion 
of his learning and ability. But we had no sooner looked into 
his letter, than our hopes fled. ‘I have’, said he, ‘dashed them 
off with lightning-like rapidity ; but I cannot possibly go over 
them again: I abhor the lime labor’. Now this would-be fine 
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genius abhorred the very thing — the lime labor — which is the 
delight of all real genius. It was precisely the lime labor of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which made his picture of Mona Lisa one of 
the four finest portraits in the world, and which, if it could have 
had its own way unimpeded, would, perhaps, have made it the 
very finest that human eyes have ever, seen. Indeed, if the 
lime labor is not of the essence of genius, it is certainly one of 
the laws of its nature, under which it does and must work, or 
else miss of its most brilliant successes and triumphs. 

We might pursue this topic almost indefinitely. Indeed, 
neither a whole article, nor a dozen articles, would exhaust the 
grand lesson of Mona Lisa’s Picture. But we must forbear. A 
few words on the beautiful Cartoon of ‘ Murillo’s Trance’; and 
we have, for the present at least, done with the poems of Mrs. 
Preston. 

The best commentary that could be possibly made on this 
poem, is simply to read it in the spirit, or with the vital force, 
wherewith its gifted author must have written it. It is beautiful 
— exceedingly beautiful! We have tried, but, in vain, to make 
extracts from it; we must give the unmutilated whole. 


“ Here, Pedro, while I quench these candles, hold 
My lantern; for I promise you, we burn 
No waxlights at our chapel-shrines till morn, 
As in the great Cathedral, kept ablaze 
Like any crowded plaza in Seville, 
From sun to sun. I wonder if they think 
That the dead knights,— Fernando and the rest, 
Whose bronze and marble couches line the walls, 
Like to scared children, cannot sleep i’ the dark ;” 
And muttering thus, the churlish Sacristan 
Went, snuffing out the lights that only served 
To worsen the wan gloom. 

And (mindful still 
Of his Dolores’ greed of candle-ends) 
He chid, at whiles, some lagging worshipper, 
Nor spared to hint, above the low-dropped heads, 
Grumblings of sunshine being in Seville 
Cheaper than waxlight, and ’twere best to pray 
When all the saints were broad awake, and thus 
Liker to hear. 

So shuffling on, he neared 
The altar, with its single lamp alight. 
Above, touched with its glow, the chapel’s pride, 
Its one Ribera hung,—a fearful — sad, 
Soul-harrowing picture of the stark dead Christ, 
Stretcht on the cross beneath a ghastly glare 
Of lurid rift, that made more terrible 
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The God-forsaken loneliness. In front, 
A chasm of shadow clove the checkered floor, 
And hastening towards it, the old verger called 
Wonderingly back: 

“ Why, Pedro, only see! 
The boy kueels still! What ails him, think you? Here 
He came long hours before the vesper-chime ; 
And all the while, as to and fro I’ve wrought,— 
Cleansing of altar-steps, and dusting shrines, 
And such like tasks, I have not missed him once 
From that same spot. What marvel if he were 
Some lunatic escaped from Caridad ? 
Observe! he takes no heed of aught I say: 
Tis time he waked.” 

As moveless as the statues 
Niched round, a youth before the picture knelt, 
His hands tight clenched, and his moist forehead strewn 
With tossings of dank hair. Upon his arm 
The rude old man sprung such a sudden grasp 
As caused a start; while in his ear he cried 
Sharply, “Get hence! What do you here so late?” 


Slow on the questioner a face was turned 
That caused the heavy hand to drop; a face 
Strangely pathetic, with wide-gazing eyes 
And wistful brows, and lips that wanly made 
Essay to speak before the words would come ; 
And an imploring lifting of the hands 
That seemed a prayer : 
— I wait — TI wait,” he said, 

“ Till Joseph bring the linen, pure and white, 

° Till Mary fetch the spices ; till they come, 
Peter and John and all the holy women, 
And take him down ; but O, they tarry long / 
See how the darkness grows! Solong.... solung!” 


Words of inimitable pathos and beauty these, revealing at 
once, as by a magic touch, the whole world of tenderness and 
love within, which had held the boy entranced before the dead 
Christ. If there is anything finer in the language than this 
sudden revelation of character, we know not where it may be 
found, or who is its author. 

The old Sacristan there, in the chapel, cleansing the altar-steps, 
dusting the shrines, and such like tasks, cares less for the ‘ stark 
dead Christ’, than for a single candle-end. He is at one ex- 
treme of humanity. The boy Murillo, in deepest love entranced, 
as he kneels before the dead Christ, is at the other extreme. 
How great the contrast! How wide the extremes! and how im- 
passable the gulf between ! 

So deep, intense, and absorbing is Murillo’s love, that the 
image of the dead Christ becomes the crucifixion in reality, a 
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present reality, and, to his mind, the only reality in the wide 
universe of God. He lives amid the very scenes and persons 
connected with the awful tragedy centuries ago. Roused by 
violence, and the rude speech : ‘Get hence! What do you here 
so late?’ the words of inimitable pathos and beauty issue from 
his lips: ‘I wait—I wait—till Joseph bring the linen, pure 
and white, and Mary fetch the spices’, &c. 

Gentle reader, hast thou never felt aught of such a trance, or 
love, as thou hast knelt in presence of the true, the beautiful, or 
the good? If so, then, depend upon it, no root of genius is 
planted in thy soul. The long, the loving vigil is not thine, 
and thou wilt, therefore, abhor the lime labor of a Leonardo, or 
a Murillo. Hast thou never been moved with any symptoms of 
such a state? Then shall thy soul—poor dead thing!—be 
filled with candle-ends, or other trash, perhaps gold, silver, 
palaces, and such like sordid things. But never shall it hear the 
music of the spheres, the song of angels, or be ‘rapt with the 
rage of its own ravished thought’. 

But if thou canst love aught that is true, or beautiful, or 
good, as Leonardo loved his own Mona Lisa, or as Murillo loved 
the dead Christ, then is there hope of thee. For then thou 
canst wait, and watch, and work as Leonardo and Murillo did, 
with constant, patient, unwearied, and exhaustless love. For, 
after all, indeed, love is the very root, life, heart, essence, soul 
of genius, and ‘we are weeds without it’, bearing no blossoms, 
much less any golden fruit of works. The lime labor of genius 
is, in fact, simply a labor of love, of patient and exhaustless 
love, that finds no rest till its object be glorified. 

We must now take a reluctant leave of Mrs. Preston’s poems. 
We have noticed only two, not because they are the best, but 
because they first came to mind. Many others are equally good. 
Parents should read them —one and all —to their children, till 
they become familiar as household words. In all schools, 
colleges, and universities of this great land, they should be read, 
with lectures to open their sense to the opening minds of youth. 
If this were done, then, instead of these vast crowds, these 
motley multitudes of money-changers, and miserable cheats, that 
have so long disgraced the temple, we might look again for 
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heroes, poets, philosophers, and Christian gentlemen. In one 
word, for worshippers of the triune First True, First Fair, and 
First Good, instead of ‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil’. 





Art. XI.— NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—BrsLE Lanps: THEIR Mopern Customs AND MANNERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


This superb octavo of 832 pages, illustrates the perfection 
which the art of book-publishing has reached in our day. The 
type is large and clear, the paper excellent, and the printing 
accurate almost to perfection; while the letter-press, so fine in 
itself, is illuminated besides with 804 illustrations, almost one for 
every page, executed with the greatest perfection of the engraver’s 
art. ‘To these are added the colored maps, one a physical and 
the other an ethnological map of ‘ Bible Lands’, which are of 
great value in the use of the book. Then to give the reader the 
ready use of the contents, there are added at the close, a list of 
over a thousand texts of Scripture illustrated in the body of the 
work, and a copious index of subjects. The plan and objects of 
the work may, perhaps, be best stated in these words from the 
Introduction :— 

‘Eighteen hundred years ago the last page of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was penned. Since that time the lands of the Bible have 
passed through various vicissitudes, and been overrun and occu- 
pied by many strange nations. Yet it is acknowledged that in 
no other portion of the globe have traditions, customs, and even 
modes of thought, been preserved with greater fidelity and 
tenacity. This is the uniform testimony of all who visit the 
East. To use the language of one of the most gifted Oriental 
travellers of modern times: “The unchanged habits of the East 
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render it a kind of living Pompeii. The outward appearances, 
which, in the case of the Greeks and Romans, we know only 
through art and writing, the marble, fresco, and parchment, in 
the case of the Jewish history we know through the forms of 
actual men, living and moving before us, wearing almost the 
same garb, speaking in almost the same language, and certainly 
with the same general turns of speech, and tone, and manners.” 
[Stanley, “ Jewish Church,” 1. 12.] 

‘ How important, then, to the Biblical scholar is the study of 
the modern East ; not only of its antiquities, intensely interesting 
as they are, but of the manners and customs of its present in- 
habitants!] The remarkable reproduction of Biblical life in the 
Fast of our day is an unanswerable argument for the authenticity 
of the sacred writings ; they could not have been written in any 
other country, nor by any other people than Orientals. As a 
French writer justly remarks: “These customs, so unchanged, 
these manners which have remained the same through the lapse 
of eighteen centuries, impart strength and vividness to our faith.” 
[Léon Paul, 110.] The minute and literal correctness of the 
foregoing testimonies will appear as we proceed in the present 
work, whose object is to throw such light as can be derived from 
the manners and customs of the modern inhabitants of Bible 
lands, upon the social, religious, and political life of Bible times’. 

The author then proceeds to state what special qualifications 
his opportunities have given him, in comparison with others, for 
treating of these topics. 

‘Our subject is not entirely new; many things have been 
mentioned by travellers and Orientalists. ‘SSome of these were 
ignorant of the languages of the country they visited, and there- 
fore unable to hold any intercourse with the people. Others 
. only followed the beaten lines of travel, and therefore saw only 
the worst phases of human nature. Some visited but a small 
part of the field, though perhaps the most important; their 
views and statements are apt to be one-sided, and too sweeping. 
Others have failed to get at the homes of the people, have learned 
things only by hearsay, or have viewed every object through the 
lens of prejudice, sometimes too favorable, but oftener unjust. 
We make no claim to immunity from fault, but having spent 
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almost a life-time in the East, and enjoyed unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with all classes of the people, we have no 
such excuse to plead if we fail to furnish our readers with re- 
liable and comprehensive information upon the topic of our 
choice’. 

The book is divided into two great parts, Part I. treating of 
‘Customs which have their origin in the physical features of 
Bible Lands’; and Part IT. of ‘Customs which have a historical 
origin’. Each part is subdivided into twelve chapters, treating 
in Part I. of—1. Physical Characteristics of the lands of the 
Bible in general, and of Palestine in particular; 11. Water, and 
Life upon the Water; 111. Products of the Soil — Cereals; Iv. 
Gardening, and Cultivation by irrigation; v. Vineyards, and the 
uses of the Grape and the Olive; v1. Fruit and Forest Trees, 
with the Flowers of Bible Lands; vir. Domestic Animals — 
Cattle, Sheep, and Goats; vitt. The Horse, Mule, Ass, and 
the Camel; rx. The Wild Beasts of Bible Lands; x. The 
Scavengers ; XI. Birds of Passage; x11. Reptiles and Insects of 
Bible Lands. , 

The twelve chapters of Part II. treat of—1. The Ethnology of 
the Lands of the Bible; mu. Oral and Written Language; 11. 
The Tent and Nomad Life; rv. Permanent Habitations — the 
House and the Town; v. The Furniture of the House ; v1. The 
Inmates of the House; vir. Life in the Family; vir. Social 
Life; 1x. Government; x. Religious Houses and Men; xt. 
Religious Practices ; x11. Commerce and the Mechanic Arts. 

It will at once be seen how much so intelligent an observer, 
and with such-almost life-long opportunities for observation, 
must have to say on these topics, and how much light what is 
said must throw upon the Scriptures. His book is everywhere 
interesting, and though it has much of the character of an 
encyclopedia, the list of texts illustrated, and the index of 
subjects, lay all its treasures open to one who wishes not to read 
it, but only to use it as a book of reference. 

The following extract from Part I. chap. 1x., may be taken as 
a favorable specimen of the author’s descriptive power :— 

‘The panther is called “namer” in the Hebrew Bible, which 
means spotted. His skin is covered with dark spots, beautifully 
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arranged in regular circles upon a fawn-colored and white ground ; 
these are alluded to in Jer. xiii. 23. Our version calls this 
animal a leopard, a word which was coined only in the 4th 
century, to distinguish the African from the Asiatic panther. 

‘The “namer ” of Palestine and Southwestern Asia generally 
is a powerful animal, but little smaller than the Asiatic lioness, 
and occupying the same place in the economy of Nature that the 
Bengal tiger does in India. The Arabs give him essentially the 
same name as the ancient Hebrews. They call him nimr, 
making but a slight change in the vowel sounds. 

‘The panther seems to be about as common now as it was in 
ancient times. It was well-known to the Greeks and the 
Romans, who represented the car of Bacchus, one of their 
divinities, as drawn by two panthers. The habits of this animal 
bear much resemblance to those of the lion, with this great 
difference, however, that the latter is not found upon lofty 
mountains, but frequents the coverts of the warm and sunny 
plains, while the panther only traverses the low grounds in the 
night in quest of prey, and spends the day amidst the barren 
rocks and crags of lonely and inaccessible cliffs, where he is 
occasionally spied by a wood-cutter or adventurous hunter lying 
at full length, and sunning himself on the flat summit of some 
rocky precipice. [Cant. iv. 8.] A friend of ours pointed out to 
us not long ago a spot where he had seen a panther stretched 
out unconcernedly, on a broad flat rock, on the steep bank of the 
river Damoor, in Southern Lebanon. The “ tiger-tracks” which 
Lynch repeatedly saw upon the reedy banks of the Jordan were 
doubtless made by panthers; for at nightfall this animal steals 
down from his lair to scour the valleys and plains in search of 
prey: he has been known to traverse in a single night a distance 
of twenty-five to thirty miles. Like the lion, he avoids an 
encounter with man, unless wounded by him, or apprehending 
an attack ; but should he chance to get a taste of human flesh, 
he is said to seek and prefer it, as does the lion and the Bengal 
tiger. [11. Kings xvii. 25; Jer. v.6; Bruce, vi. 143.] The 
panther, however, usually spends but a few days in the same 
locality. He is greatly dreaded by all the beasts of the field, 
which hide themselves at his approach, and dare not venture 
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forth to feed at night, as is their wont. We have repeatedly 
taken our stand at night on the top of some isolated rock or 
cliff on the edge of a plain, whence we could study the wonder- 
fully varied sights and sounds of an Oriental summer’s eve. 
The day had been silent, the voice of the birds even hushed by 
the heat, and the “ cicada ” alone heard in a monotonous concert 
from every shady grove; even this sound grew gradually silent 
as the mountain shadows lengthened across the plain and the 
sunlight died away. The rays of the moon, however, were 
hardly perceptible before the song of the cricket commenced ; 
the cry of a solitary jackal was heard from the edge of the wood, 
and was presently answered by one, then by another and another 
of his companions, until the grand chorus was repeated by the 
mountain echoes ; the fox barked close by, the owl screeched, 
and the great owl in the wood uttered its mourning cry as it 
watched for the hare that darted through the shadows. We 
could hear the footsteps and occasionally catch a glimpse of a 
whole troop of wild boars, old and young, as they came hasten- 
ing down from the woody coverts cf the mountains to wallow in 
the mire and dig among the roots of the plain. Truly it seemed 
as though Nature herself were keeping Ramazan — fast asleep 
all the long day, and waking up at eve to spend the entire night 
in work, revelry, and fun! But how different was the scene 
when a panther had come into the neighborhood! It seemed as 
if a scent of blood and carnage was pervading the atmosphere, 
communicating to every creature telegraphic notice of the danger 
nigh. I have on such an occasion again repaired to the same 
post of observation; the evening was perhaps more beautiful ; 
the song of the cicada had died away, and that of the cricket 
succeeded it, giving the signal for all to be up and doing; but 
even before darkness came on, the horses and cattle in the plain 
were tou be seen hastening home, and such as had no shelter 
clustering close together in evidently apprehensive groups. No 
wild boars hurried down the mountain to luxuriate in the marsh, 
no jackal or fox dared utter his cry; not a sound broke the 
ominous stillness; all seemed determined to fast that night, 
rather, than by stirring, to draw the attention of the common 
foe, who, they well knew, was stealthily prowling about, “ seek- 
ing whom he might devour.” [1. Pet. v. 8.]’ 





— 
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2.— How To Live Lone; or, HEALTH Maxims PuystcaL, MENTAL, AND 
Mora. By W. W. Hall, A. M., M. D., Author of ‘Health by Good 
Living’, &c., &c. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876 

This, like other writings of Dr. Hall, is a cheery, sunshiny 
book, pervaded by a healthy, religious tone. It is characterized 
by the same fundamental thought which runs through his 
‘Health by Good Living’, that ‘to live long is to live well, by 
eating and drinking abundantly of “all the good things of this 
life” in their season, in their freshness, and in their perfection ’. 
‘The aim is to make the lessons short, concise, specific, and to 
the point, in the fewest possible words, to compel the reading of 
them, and so impress them on the mind by fact, and warning, 
and incident, and example, and anecdote, that they cannot be for- 
gotten in a life-time’. 

The book is divided into 1431 paragraphs, of lengths varying 
from a line or two, to a page or more, and made up of ob- 
servations on all manner of subjects bearing upon health. In the 
Conclusion the author says for himself, ‘It may seem to some at 
the first glance, that the book does not answer to its title, and is 
wanting in order and system; but this is only seeming, for the 
general idea pervades every page, of showing, as a means of 
living long, how the body is to be kept in good health, the mind 
cultivated, and the tastes, sentiments, affections, and higher 
qualities of our nature, sedulously and habitually cherished ’. 

It is a profitable book to keep lying near, to be taken up in 
odd moments. Every page is suggestive and entertaining, and 
furnishes what may be of greatest value. 


38.— Amonae My Books. Second Series By James Russell Lowell, 
Professor of Belles Lettres in Harvard College. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 

In this delightful volume of 327 pages, 124 are devoted to Dante, 
76 to Spenser, 51 to Wordsworth, 51 to Milton, and 25 to 
Keats. These essays are, in part, a reprint of criticisms which 
appeared many years ago in book form, under the title Conver- 
sations on Some of our Old Poets, a volume which has been long 
out of print. Such as are found in the new volume have, how- 
ever, been subjected to the strict revision of the writer’s severer 
and more mature judgment. The essay upon Dante, and that 
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upon Spenser, appeared in the pages of The North American 
Review, the former in 1872, the latter in 1875. Though, in one 
sense, the contents of this volume are not altogether new, yet 
now, the scattered treasures are, for the first time, gathered 
within the covers of one book, and so made a permanent literary 
possession. 

The second series of Among my Books falls in no way behind 
the first, which has already been fully reviewed in the pages of 
THE SouTHERN REVIEW (Oct. 1875). The same scholarly 
fulness and critical acumen, the same delicate fancy'and glancing 
wit, the same fearless candor and generous sympathy, which 
marked Mr. Lowell’s earlier prose, are equally characteristic 
of this, his latest. We are forced regretfully to recognize the 
fact, that the good old-fashioned habit of reading is on the wane. 
Our new race of critics scarcely feel it necessary to read the book 
they criticize; still less do they recognize the duty, incumbent 
upon them if they would worthily fill their high vocation, of 
bringing the light of a full knowledge to bear upon the subject 
under review. It is no wonder that our average American 
literature is so poor, when every little pint-cup of capacity, with its 
few drops of accumulated knowledge, or ‘ideas’, is so eager to 
pour itself out for the public benefit, and when the critics seem 
to have no standard broad enough and high enough to take a 
true measurement. The present flippant, off-hand, ex cathedra 
mode of settling the claims of each new book as it appears, or of 
each old book whose claims, one would think, had been settled 
long ago, is not merely unworthy, it is altogether dishonest and 
unprincipled, 

It is a noble thing to be a true critic, and a noble work to 
criticize truly, but it is an art which can no more be faithfully 
pursued without severe mental discipline, and honest, patient 
labor, than any other art. And, indeed, unfaithful work is 
generally far less dangerous in other departments, than in that 
of criticism ; for while the failure of the creator results in his 
own loss, that of the critic is felt most largely by others— by 
the writing and the reading public, to whom he owes a solemn 
duty. | 
In this age of superficial and hasty and ill-considered work, it 
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is more than refreshing to find here and there a critic like Mr. 
Lowell, who knows his work and loves it, who recognizes all 
its grave responsibilities, and has armed himself fully to meet 
them. We feel that what he writes is the overflowing of a full 
mind; that he not only never tells all he knows, but that he 
writes because an inward pressure demands some expression of 
the accumulated treasures of his learning and of his thoughts. 
Mr. Lowell will perhaps never be a thoroughly popular writer, 
his standard is too high, he is too rich in suggestion and allu- 
sion, he demands a sort of thoughtful attention which the average 
reader is not willing to accord, and his wealth of mental stores is 
a reproach to the average poverty ; but he isascholar and a writer 
of whom America should be proud; and of such scholars, and 
such writers, may she one day be worthy. 


4.—THRouGH aND THROUGH THE TROPICS. TutrtTy THOUSAND MILES 
or TRAVEL IN OCEANICA, AUSTRALASIA, AND INDIA. By Frank 
Vincent, Jr. New York: Harper & Bros. 1876. 


This is a pleasing little volume, attractive in binding, paper, 
and typography ; and coming to us with a certain prestige, as 
being from the pen of an author already well-known through a 
previous volume of travel, entitled The Land of the White 
Elephant. The descriptions possess a certain freshness and 
vivacity, and the facts narrated are at times new and interesting, 
while those which are familiar are given in a picturesque and 
pleasing style. Here and there the egotism of the writer peeps 
out a little disagreeably ; but upon the whole it is a bright and 
entertaining little book, and quite repays the reader who is seek- 
ing entertainment, and information of a character not too pro- 
found. There is no attempt at scientific discussion, and no pre- 
tensions to scientific knowledge ; the whole purpose of the book— 
a purpose fully carried into execution—is summed up in the 
author’s own words in his Preface—‘ All I profess to do is to 
narrate, in the simplest manner and without exaggeration, what 
I have myself seen, heard, and experienced ’. 

















Miscellany. 


Art. XIIL— MISCELLANY. 


Our Correspondents.—We receive many letters, which we 
should be glad to answer, if it were possible. But our time is so 
taken up, and our mind is so absorbed, in the prosecution of our 
necessary labors, that if we should reply to most of our corres- 
pondents, the REVIEW would go down on our hands, and our 
occupation would be gone. All those letters, therefore, which 
seek information from us, or ask us to do work for other people, 
are necessarily neglected. Indeed, if such correspondents only 
knew how much we have to do, and how little time to do it in, they 
would not make such requests of us. If we could afford to em- 
ploy a private secretary for their benefit, we should be glad to 
do so. 


Our Oritics—We have nothing about them, in this number 
of the REVIEW; but we have several rods in soak for them. 
One of them says, that our second article on ‘The Perseverance 
of the Elect’, is ‘a repetition of the first’. He has either not 
read the articles, or else he is incorrigibly dull; that is, sup- 
posing he did not intend to deceive his readers. 

We were not mistaken in the belief, that our Texas friend — 
God bless him!— would ‘thank us still more for our second 
article on “ The Perseverance of the Elect”, than he did for the 
first’. He has written us a letter, in which he expresses himself 
very emphatically to that effect. 

We have received many letters from various quarters, over- 
whelming us with gratitude for the relief we have brought to 
their minds respecting the doctrine of election. This is, after all, 
the chief reward of our earnest labors in the cause of truth. We 
do, therefore, most heartily reciprocate the thanks and prayers of 
all such correspondents ; though we have not the time to answer 
their letters. However poor our pearls, they have not all — 
thank God ! —been cast before swine. 
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The Rev. Monewre Conway.—This gentleman, who was for- 
merly a Methodist preacher, has betaken himself to lecturing to 
prove that ‘the devil’ is a figure of speech. We think he had 
better wait a little longer, till he makes the acquaintance of ‘ the 
Old Boy ’, before he lectures any more on the subject. 


The Idea of God.—If this be right, or worthy of the original, 
a hundred corollaries flow out in all directions illuminating the 
universe, and all is beautiful. But if the idea of God is want- 
ing, or is lowand mean, then is the immortal mind itself ‘ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined’ in the ‘ pent-up Utica’ of sense, and all 
is full of darkness, uncertainty, and doubt. Ay, the little world 
within is like a dark lantern, with but a faint glimmering light, 
which shows all things distorted, crooked, deformed, and out of 
place. 

If the sceptic wishes to reason with us, respecting the possibility 
of miracles, the reality of providence, or the efficacy of prayer, 
we begin by examining into his idea of God; as we wish to 
reason with men only, not with dark lanterns. It is all-impor- 
tant, indeed, in our controversies with sceptics, to begin at the be- 
ginning, or, in other words, to deal with the roots, rather than 
with the branches, of their doubts and difficulties. We might 
as well try to reason with a monkey as with a disciple of Darwin 
or Huxley, Tyndall or Mill, on the subject of prayer, before his 
idea of God is more perfectly developed, and made to reflect 
something of the glory of the original. 

We wonder that Mr. Mozley did not discuss ‘The Idea of 
God’ in the first, instead of in the fourth, chapter of his work 
On Miracles. For this Idea of ideas once cleared up, and set in its 
true relations, the certainty of miracles flows therefrom as clearly 
as a ray of light from the sun. 


Experience.—A. wise man profits by the experience of others ; 
a sensible man, by his own experience; but a fool profits by no 
experience whatever. You may bray him all day in a mortar, 
and he will come out, at night, braying just as obstreperously as 
ever. Nations are never wise; for, in spite of the experience of 
all that have gone before them, they never learn that ‘ righteous- 
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ness exalteth a nation’, and that ‘sin is the reproach of any 
people’. In spite of the wreck and ruin of all former nations 
and polities, they still go on, age after age, in the same broad 
road to destruction. Have we not long boasted, that we are 
better than all the other peoples in the civilized world ; and yet, 
are we not, at this moment, in a fair way to demonstrate, that 
we are the most corrupt of all? that the love of money is the 
root of all evil? and the worship of Mammon the most debasing 
of all idolatries? Great God! hast thou not brayed us in a 
mortar, and kindled about us the fires of thy righteous indignation ? 
And yet, when thou didst look for wisdom and virtue, lo! thou 
didst behold madness and folly: the rulers of this great nation 
making haste to get rich, and plunging into all sorts of pecu- 
lations and frauds, corruptions and crimes, Yea, the very 
saviours of ‘the nation’, who have so long and so loudly boasted 
of the ineffable grandeur of their ‘moral ideas’, even now con- 
verting all its former glory into the shame and reproach of man- 
kind! Whose brow does not burn with shame, and whose heart 
does not sicken with disgust, as he contemplates the loathsome 
corruption, which, for some years past, has been running riot in 
all departments of the government ? 


This World and its Uses— Why did God create this world, 
foreseeing, as he did, from beginning to end, its awful history ? 
Many answers have been given to this question. But no answer, 
or series of answers, can ever approximate to a true solution, 
which fails to notice the fact, that, among other reasons, this 
world was created in order to demonstrate, to an astonished 
universe, the infinite glory of good and the infinite malignity of 
evil. ‘The tree of the knowledge of good and evil’, stands very 
near the centre of the great enigma of this world’s existence; and, 
until the significance of this tree be understood, no philosophical 
theory of the world can be constructed. The significance of this 
tree is, we trust, very clearly explained in our Christian Cosmos ; 
or, System of the Spiritual Universe. 


President Grant.—All things have their limits. Even the 
President has shown some signs of shame. His dream of a 
32 
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third term has vanished ; and he now declares, that the day in 
which he goes out of office will be ‘the happiest of his life’. 
The whole nation will rejoice with him. : 


Three terms indeed !—Two terms are just one too many. 
Nothing is more corrupting to the country, than the means 
usually employed by the President to secure his reélection. 
(See General Gordon’s great speech in the Senate of the United 
States.) Why, then, O ye wise legislators and benefactors of 
the human race! do ye not have the Constitution amended, and 
the office of President limited to one term? 


‘A bid for the Presidency’.— Mr. Blaine’s ferocious onslaught 
upon Davis was said to be ‘a bid for the Presidency’. If so, he 
must have thought that it was put up to the lowest bidder, and 
determined to secure it to himself by putting in the very lowest 
of all conceivable low bids. 


Business NOTICES. 

We have been compelled to strike from our list, the names of 
more than a hundred subscribers, who have not paid for the years 
1874, 1875, and 1876. It is surely not because they are heart- 
less, but because they do not consider, that they entail such heavy 
losses upon us. They not only take, without any sort of remu- 
neration, the labor of our brains, but also the very money of 
our pockets, that we have to pay for the paper, the printing, and 
the articles of the Review. We are not a rich corporation, but 
only a very poor, hard-working corporeity ; and if each subscriber 
would only bear his own little burden —pay his own little 
debt — he would not help to crush us beneath the united weight 
of all of them. We shall send out the bills of delinquent sub- 
scribers, who have paid nothing for three years; and if we do 
not hear from them very soon, we shall be compelled to invoke 
the aid of the law. 

Agents. — We have received many letters with respect to 
agencies for the REVIEW ; and we have promised to answer them — 
one and all—in this Miscellany. But we scarcely know What to 


say ; or what rules to lay down. Some of our agents have rendered 
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us very great service, while others have given no little trouble. 
We should, be glad to mention the names of the former class, 
and publicly acknowledge our obligations to them, if we could 
do so without reflecting invidiously on the latter class by our 
silence. We can allow some of our agents to collect money for 
us, but not others; and as we cannot diseriminate, so we must 
lay down the same rule forall. If, then, our agents will send 
us a list of all the subscribers obtained by them, we will refund 
them one dollar for every subscriber on the list, after he has paid 
for the Review. But the money must, in every case, be paid 
to Mrs. S. Bledsoe Herrick, 34 McCulloh Street, Baltimore, by 
the subscriber himself. As it now is, the machinery of agents is 
too complicated, the labor of keeping accounts is too troublesome, 
and’ in some instances, the difficulty of getting money out of the 
hands of agents is too great, for a small business like ours. Let 
the money, then, in all cases, come directly to the office of THE 
SOUTHERN REviEwW. We must and do, however, heartily thank 
those agents, who have not only procured subscribers for us, but 
also collected and paid over the money punctually, without 
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